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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEN. 


MONTAIGNE, 
1533—1592. 


‘Traxx is scarcely any man into whose character we 
have more insight than thatof Montaigne. He has written 
four volumes of “ Emays,” which are principally taken 
‘up by narrations of what happened to himself, or dieser- 
tations on his own nature, and this in an enlightened 
and philosophical, though quaint and natve style, which 
renders him one of the most delightful autbors in the 
world. It were easy to fabricate a long biography, by 
drawing from this source, and placing in s consecutive 
view, the various information he affords. We mun 
abridge however, into a few pages several volumes; while, 
by seizing on ibe main topics, a faithfal and interesting 
picture will be presented. 

Michel de Montaigne was born at his paternal cactle of 
that name®, in Perigord, on the 8th of February, 1588, 
He was the son of Pierre Eyquem, esquire—veigneur of 
‘Montaigne, and at one time elected mayor of Dordeaux, 
‘This portion of France, Gascony and Guienne, gives birth 
ee 
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vain— they are sometimes boastful, but never false; often 
rash, but never disloyal ; and Montaigne evidently in- 
herited much of the disposition peculiar to his province, 
‘Me speaks of his family as honourable and virtuous;~— 
We sre @ race noted ax good parents, pood brothers, 
good relations,” he says,—and his father himself seems 
eminently to deserve the gratitude and praise which his 
son bestows, His description of him is an interest- 
ing specimen of a French noble of those days: —‘He 
poke little and well, and mixed his discourse with aliu- 
slona to modern books, mostly Spanish ; his demesnour 
was grave, tempered by gentleness, modesty, and humi~ 
lity; he took peculiar care of the neatness and cleanliness 
of his dress, whether on horseback or on foot; singularly 
true in hie conversation, and conscientious snd pious, 
almost even to superstition. For a short shght nfan he 
was very etrong ; his figure was upright and well propor- 
tioned ; he was dexterous aud graceful in all noble exer- 
cisea ; his agility was slmost miraculous; and I have seen 
him, at more than sixty years of age, throw himself on 
a horse, leap over the table, with only his thumb on it, 
tnd never going to his room without springing up three 
or four stairs at a time.” Michel was the eldest of five 
sons, His father was eager to give him a good educa- 
tion, and even before his birth consulted learned and 
clever men on the subject. On these consultations and on 
his own admirable judgment he formed s system, auch 
may in some sort be consitlered the basis of Rousseau’s ; 
and which shows that, however we may consider one 
tage more enlightened than another, the natural reason 
‘of men of talent Jeada them to the same conclusions, 
whether living in an age when warfare. struggle, and 
the concomitant ignorance were rife, or when phil 
sopbera set the fashion of the day. “ The good father 
whom God gave me,” says Montaigne, “ sent me, while 
in my cradle, to one of his poor villages, and kept me 
there while I was at nuree and longer, bringing ms up 
to the hardest and commonest hebits of life. He had 
another notion, also, which was to ally me with the 











people, and thet class of men who need our assistance ; 
desiring that I should rather give my attention to thow 
who should stretch out their arms to me, than those 
who would turn their backs ; and for this reason he 
selected people of the lowest condition for my baptismal 
sponsors, thet I might attach myself to them.” He 
‘was taught, also, in his infancy directness of conchict, and 
never to mingle any artifice or trickery with his games. 
‘With rogard to learning, his good father meditated long 
on the recelved modes of initiating his son in the rudi- 
ments of knowledge. He was atruck by the time given 
to, and the annoyance a child suffers in, the acquirement 
of the dead languages ; this was exaggerated to him as a 
cause why the moderns were so inferior to the ancients in 
greatness of soul and wisdom. He hit, therefore, on the 
expedient of causing Latin to be the first language that 
his son should hear and speak. oghics jree tah 
of » German, well versed in Latin, and wholly ignorant 
of French. “ This man,” continues Montaigne, ‘whom 
‘be sent for expreasly, and who was liberally paid, had 
me perpetually in his arms, ‘Two others of less 
ing, eccompanied to relieve him ; they never spoke to 
me except in Latin ; and it was the invariable rule of 
the house, that neither my father nor my soothe, Ser 
domestic, nor maid, should utter in my 
thing exert te few Latin pres they bad learnt for 
the purpose of talking with me. It is strange the pro~ 
gress that every one made. My father and mother learnt 
enough Latin to understand it, and to apeak it on occa- 
sions, as did aleo the other servants attached to me ;—in 
short, we talked eo much Latin, that it overflowed even 
into our neighbouring villages, where there still remain, 
and bave taken root, several Latin nemes for workmen 
and their tools. As for me, at the age of six, I knew 
no more French than Arabic ; and, without stody, book, 
grammar, or instruction, — witheut red and tears — I 
Tearnt aa pure a Latin ax my schoolmaster could teach, 
for 1 could not mix it with any other language. If, 
after the manner of colleges, I hed a theme set me, 
a2 
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fit was given, not in French, but in bad Latin, to be 
tamed into good ; and my early master, George Bucha- 
nan and others, have often told me that I was so ready 
with my Latin in my infancy, that they feared to 
address me. Buchanan, whom I afterwards sew in the 
suite of the marchal de Brissac, wold me that he was 
about to write on education, and ahould give mine as an 
example. As to Greek, of which 1 scareely know any 
thing, my father intended that I should not learn it as 
a study, bot as « game—for be had been told to cause 
me to acquire knowledge of my own accord and will, 
and not by force, and to nourish my sou! in sll gentle. 
nets and liberty, without severity or restraint, and this 
to almost s superstitious degree ; for having heard that 
it burts a child's brain to be awoke suddenly, and torn 
from sleep with violence, he caused me to be roused in 
the morning by the sound of music, and there was always 
aman in my service for that purpose. 

“ The rest may be judged of by this specimen, which 
proves the prudence and affection of my excellent father, 
who raust not be blamed if he gathered no fruits worthy 
of such exquisite culture. This is to be attributed to 
two causes: the first ix the sterile and troublesome soil ; 
for although my health was good, and my dispotition 
‘waa docile and gentle, 1 was, notwithstanding, so heavy, 
dull, and sleepy, that I could not be roused from my 
indolence even to play. I saw well what I saw ; and 
beneath this dull outside I nourished a bold inmagina~ 
tion, and opinions beyond my age. My mind was slow, 
aud it never moved unless it was led—my understand- 
ing tardy—my invention idle—and, amidst all, en in- 
credible want of memory. With all this it is not 
strange that he succeeded s0 ill. Secondly, as all those 
who are foriously eager for a cure are swayed by all 
saanner of advice, s0 the good man, feering to fail in a 
thing he had eo much at heart, allowed himself at last 
to be carried away by the common opinion ; and, not 
having those around him who gave him the ideas of 
education which he brought from Italy, sent me, at 
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six years of age, to the public school of Guienne, vhich 
was then very flourishing, and the best in France. It 
‘was impossible to eaceed the care he then took to choose 
accomplished private tutors; but still it was a school : 
my Latin deteriorated, and I have since lost all habit of 
speaking it; and my singular initiation only served to 
place me at once in the frst classes ; for when I left col- 
lege, at the age of thirteen, I hed finished my course, 
but, truly, without any fruit at present useful to me. 

«© The first love I had for books came to me through 
the pleasure afforded by the feblea in Ovid's Meta 
morphoses. For, at the age of seven or eight, I quitted 
every other pleasure to read them ; the more that ite 
Janguege wax my maternal one, and that it wax the eaaiest 
book 1 knew, and, considering the matter, the bert 
adapted to my age. I was more careless of my other 
studies, and in this was lucky in having a clever man 
for my preceptor, who connived at this and similar 
irregularities of mine; for 1 thus read through the 
Zneid, and then Terence and Plautus, Jed on by delight 
in the mubject. If he had been so foolish as to prevent 
me, I believe I should have brought from college a 
hatred of all books, as most of our young nobles do. 
He managed cleverly, pretending not to ece ; and sharp- 
ened my appetite by only allowing me to devour these 
volumes by stealth, and being esay with me with regard 
to my other lessons ; for the principal qualities which 
my father sought in those who had charge of me were 
Kindness and good humour; consequently idleness and 
Jexiness were my only vices. ‘There wax no fear that 
I should do harm, but that I should do nothing—no 
one expected that I shoutd become wicked, but only 
ueless. It has continued the same: the complaints I 
hear are of this sort: that I am indolent, slow to per- 
form acts of friendship, too scrupulous, und diedainful 
of of ule employments. Meanwhile my soul had ite 
ste operations, and formed sure and independent 
Pinfone concerning the subjects it understood, di- 
gesting them alone, without communicetion ; and among 

as 
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other things, I believe it had been incapable of sub- 
mitting to foree or violence.” 

It would require a volume almost to exatnine the effect 
that this singular education had on Dontsigne' character. 
If absence of constraint strengthened the defecta of his 
character, at least it implanted no extraneous ones, His 
defective memory waa not cultivated, and therefore re- 
mained defective to the end. Hin indolence continued 
through life: he became somewhat of ahumourist ; but 
his faculties were not deadened, nor hia heart hardened, 
by opposition and severity. 

Montaigne's heart was warm ; his temper cheerful", 
though unequal ; his imagination lively t; his affections 
exalted to enthusiesm ; and this ardour of disposition, 
joined to the sort of personal indolence which he describes, 
renders him a singular character. (mn leaving college he 
studied law, being destined for that profession; but 
he disliked it ; and, though he was made counsellor to 
the parliament of Bonlcaux, he, in the sequel, gave 
up the employment as by no means suited to him. 
He lived in troubled times. Religious perties ran high, 
and were eo well belanced, the kingly power being 
dimluisbed through the minority of Charles IX., and 
that of the nobles increasing in consequence, that the 
struggle between the two was violent and deadly, Mon- 
taigne was a catholic and « lover of peace. He did not 
mingle with the dimensions of the times, avoided all 
public employments, and it is not in the history of his 
times that we must seck for the events of Ins life. 

The chief event, so to call it, that he himeclf records 
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with fondness and care, is bis friendship for Etienne de 1539, 
In Bottie. To judge by the only writing we possess of Rut 
this friend, composed when he was scarcely more than 26. 
seventeen, his Essay on “ Volantary Servituile,” he 
evidently deserved the high esteem in which Blontaigne 
held him, though apparently very dissinilar from bim 
in character, Boldness and vigour mark the thoughts 
and style; love of freedom, founded on a generous 
mee of soul, breathes in every line ; the bond 
between him and Montaigne rested on the integrity and 
lofty nature af their dispositions—on their talenta—on 
the warmth of heart that distinguished ‘both— ands fervidl 
imagination, without which the affections aclilomn rive 
into enthusiasm, Montaigne often refers to this belovert 
friend in his essays, “ The.greatest man J ever knew,” 
he writes, ~ was Etienne de la Botic, Min was in- 
deed a soul full of perfections, 2 soul of the ald stamp, 
and which would have produced great effvcts bad fai 
permitted, having by learning and study added greatly 
to his rich natural gifts.”* In another eway, which 
is entitled “ Friendship,” he recounts the history of 
their intimacy. “ We songht each other,” he writes, 
“ before we met, on account &f what we heard of each 
other, which influenced our inclinations more than there 
seems to have been reason for, } think through @ com- 
mand of Heaven, We, as it were, embraced each other's 
names; and at our first meeting, which was by chance, 
and at 9 large assembly, we found ourselves so drawn 
together, 20 known to each other, that nothing hereafter 
was nearer than we were one to the other. Jle wrote 
8 beautiful Latin poem to excuse the precipitation of 
our intimacy, which so promptly arrived at its pcr 
fection, As it was destined to last so short a time, 
and began so late, for we were both arrived at man- 
hood, and he was several years the elder, it had na 
time to lose; it could not regulate itself by rluw and 
regular friendships, which require the precaution of a 
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long preduding acquaintance. Ours had no idea foreign 
to iteelf, and could refer to itself alone; it did not 
depend on one special cause, nor on two, nor three, nor 
four, nor a thousand, but was the quintessence of all 
which seized on my will, and forced it to merge and 
Jose iteelf in bis, and which, having seized die will, led 
him to merge and lose his in mine, with equal desire 
and cagernesz, 1 nae the word lose as the proper one, 
for we neither reserved any thing that was not common 
to beth. Our souls mingled so entirely, and penetrated 
with such ardent affection into the very essence of each 
other, that not only was I as well acquainted with his 
as with my own, but certainly I should have more 
readily trusted him than myself, This attachment 
‘aust not be put in the same rank with common friend- 
ships. I have known the most perfect of a alighter 
Kind; and, if the rules are confounded, people will 
deceive themselves, In other friendships you, must 
procced bridle in hand ; in the more exalted one, the 
offices and benefits which support other intimacies do 
not deserve even to be named. The perfect union of 
the friends causes them to hate and banish all those 
‘worda that imply division and difference, such aa benefit, 
obligation, gratitude, entreaty, thanks, snd the like, All 
ia in common with them ; and, if in such a friendship 
one could give to the other, it would be him who re- 
celved that would benefit his companion. Menander 
pronounced bim happy who should meet only with the 
thalow of such 2 friend: he was right ; for if I com- 
pare the rest of my life, though, with the blessing of 
God, 1 have passed it agreeably and peacefully, and, 
aave from the lows of such a friend, exempt from any 
poignant affliction, with a tranquil mind, having taken 
the good that came to me originally and vaturally, 
without seeking others; yet, if I compare the whole of 
it, I aay, with the four years during which it was given 
me to enjoy the dear society of this person, it is mere 
mnoke,—it is o dark and wearisome night I have 
dragged it out painfully since I lost him ; and the very 
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pleawures that have offered themueives to me, instead of 
consoling, doubled the sense of iny loss. We used to 
sbare every thing, and methioks I reb him of his por. 
tion. I was 20 accustomed to be two in every thing 
that I seem now but half of myself, There is no 
action nor ides that does uot present the thought of the 
good he would have done me, for as he surpeued me 
inGnitely in every talent and virtue, so did he in the 
duties of friendship.” 

A severe illness of a few days carried off this admir- 151:2, 
able friend. Montaigne recounts, in a letter to his fa- .¥ 
ther, the progress of the inalady, aud bin death bed; and 
nothing ean be more affecting, nor better prove the noble 
end virtuous qualities of both, than these sal hours when 
the one prepared to clie, ant the other mininwered to the 
dying, This lous was never forgotten ; and we find, in 
the journal of his travels in Italy, written eightuen years 
after, an observation, that he fell one morning into 20 
peinfal x reverie concerning M. de la Bottie that his 
health was affected by it, 

Montaigne married at the age of thirty-three: he mar- 
tied neither from wish nor choice, “ Of my own will,” 
he says, “E would have shunned marrying Windovn her 
elf, had she asked me, But we strive in ve . 
and the uses of common life, carry ua away: example, 
‘Dot choice, leads me in almost all my actions. In this, 
traly, I did not go of my own accord, but was led, or 
carried, by extraneous circumstances ; and certainly I 
‘wan then less prepared, anil more averse than now that £ 
have tried it. But I have conducted myself better than 
Texpected. One may keep one’s liberty prudently ; but, 
when once one bas entered on the obligation, onc must 
observe the laws of « common duty.” Montaigne made, 
therefore, a good husband, though not enthusiastically 


of life, he acted better than was expected of him. At 
his death, bis father ® left him his estate, fancying that it 
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would be wasted through his indolence and carelesmnems 5 
bat Montaigne’s faults were vegative; and he easily 
brought himself to regard his income as the limit of his 
expenses, and even kept within it. His hatred of business 
and trouble, joined to sound common sense, ted him to 
‘anderetand thst ease could be best stained by limiting 
his desires to his means, and by the degree of order ne- 
sary to know what these means were ; and his practice 
accorded with this conclusion. 

Montaigne’s father lived to old age. He married late in 
life, and we are ignorant of the date of hus death ; from. 
that period Montaigne himeelf seems to have lived chiefly 
tt hin patcrnal castle. It would appear that he was at that 
time under forty ‘; and henceforth his time was, to a 
Breat degrec, spent in domestic society. among the few 
‘books he lovetl, writing his essays, und attending to the 
cares that wait upon property. It is not to be suppesed, 
however, that he lived a wholly sedentary and inactive 
life. Though he adhered to no party, and showed no 
enthuaiasin in the maintenance of his opinions, his dis- 
porition was inquisitive to eagerners, anirut and '. 
The troubles that decolated his country Covglont i 
life fostered the activity of mind of which his writings 
are ao full. Ie often travelled about France, and, above 
all, was well acquainted with Paris and the court, He 
loved the capital, and calls himself a Frenchman only 
through his love of Paris, which be names the'glory of 
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France, and one of the noblest ornaments of the worl. 
He attended the courts at the same time of tbe famous 
duke de Guise aud the king of Navarre, afterwards 
Heury JY. He had predicud that the death of one or 
the other of these princes could alone put an end to the 
civil war, and even foresaw the likelihood there was that 
Henry of Navarre should change his religion, He was 
at Blois when the duke de Guise was assassinated ; but 
that event took place long subsequent to the period of 
which we at present write. 

During hia whole life civil war raged between ca. 
tholic and huguenct. Montaigne, attached tw the kingly 
‘and catholic party, sbetained, however, from minglin 
the mortal strogplca going on.* Yet sometimes they in. 
truded on his quict, and he was made to feel the wdisturb- 
ances that desolated his country. 4t ina strange thing to 
picture Francedivided into two parties, belonging to which 
‘were men who risked all for the dearest privilege of life, 
freedom of thought and faith ; and were cither forced, or 
fancied that they were forced, to expose life aud propert} 
to attain it ; and to compare these religionists in arms vith 
the trangail philosopher, who dissected human wature in 
his study, and sounded the very depthe of all our know- 
edge in freedom sul case, became he abstained from 
certain watchwords, and lsd no desire for prowlytes or 
popular favour. “I regard our king,” he says, “with a 
mere legitimate and political affection, neither attracted 
nor repelled by private interest ; and in this I am satisfied 
with myself. In the same way I um but moderately and 
tranquilly attached to the general cause, and em not sub- 
ject to entertain opiniona in a deep-felt and enthusiastic 
manner, Let Montaigne, if it must, be swallowed up 
in the public ruin ; but, if there is no necessity, 1 shall 
be thankful to fortune to save it. I treat both parties 
equally, and say nothing to onc that I could not say to 
the other, with the accent only a little changed ; 
there is no motive of utility that could induce me to 
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This moderation, on system, of courte led him, in his 
heart, to be inimical to the reformers. ‘ They mek 
reformation,” be saye, in the worst of destructions, and 
aim at salvation by the exact modes in which we are 
sure to reap darmmation ; and think to aid divine justice 
and humanity by overturning law and the-rulers, under 
whose care God has placed them, tearing their mother 
(the church) to pieces, to give portions to be gnawed by 
her ancient enemies, filling their country with paricidal 
hatreds.” This is no lofty view of the great and holy 
work of reformation, the greatest and (however stained 
Uy crime, the effect of the most cruel persecutions) 
the most beneficent change operated in modern times 
in human institutions. Montaigne goes on; —‘ The 
people suffered greatly then, both for the present and 
the future, from the devastation of the country. § 
suffered worse, for I encountered all those injuries which 
moderation brings during such troubles—~1 was pillaged 
by all parties. The situation of my house, and my al- 
Lance with my neighbours, gare me one eppearance, my 
life and actions another; no formal accusations were 
made, for they could get no hold against me ; but mute 
auspicion wax secretly spread. A thousand injuries were 
done me one after another, which 1 could have borne 
better had they come altogether.” 

His mode of preserving his castle from pillage was 
very characteristic. “Defence,” he says, “ attracte 
enterprise, and fear instigates injury. 1 weakened the 
ardour of the soldiery by taking from their exploit all 
risk or matter for military glory, which usually served 
them as an excuse: what is done with danger is always 
honourable at those periods when the course of justice 
in wuapended. I rendered the conquest of my house 
cowardly and treacherous ; it wes shut against no one 
who knocked; @ porter was its only guard, an ancient 
‘tagage and ceremony, and which did not serve so much to 
defend my abode ax to offer an easier and more gracious 
entrance, 1 had no centinel but that which the stars kept 
for me. A gentleman does wrong to appear in 2 state of 
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defence who is not perfectly 90. My house was weil 
fortified when built, but 1 have added nothing. fearing 
that such might be turned against myself, So many 

houses being taken made me snapect that 
they were lost through that very reason. It gave cause and 
desire for assault. Esery guarded door looke like war. If 
God pleased I might be attacked, but I would not call on 
the assailent. [1 in my retreat wherein to repose myself 
from war. 1 endeavour to shelter this corner from the 
Public storm, es also another corner in my soul. Our 
contest vainly changes its forme, and multiplies and diver- 
Sifies itself in various parties —I never eur. Among co 
many armed houses, I alone, in France, { beleve, con. 
fided mine to the protection of Heaven only, and have 
never removed either money, or plate, or title-decd, or 
‘tapestry. 1 was resolved neither to fear nor to save 
myself by halves. If an entire gratitude can acquire di- 
‘vine favour, I shall enjoy it to the end; if not, } have 
gone on long cnough to render my escape remarkable ; it 
has lasted now thirty years.” And he preserved his phi- 
losophy through all. ‘2 write this,” he saya, in one of 
his essays, “ at a moment when the worst of our troubles 
sre gathering about me ; the encmy is at my gates, and 
I endure all sorts of military outrage st once.” He given 
‘an interesting account of how, on one occasion, by pre~ 
sence of mind and self-possession, he saved his castle. 
A certain leader, bent on taking it and him, resolved to 
surprise him, He came alone to the gate and'bogged to 
be let in, Montaigne knew him, and thought he could 
rely on him as his neighbour, though not as his friend: 
he cansed his door to be opened to him as to every one, 
‘The visitant came in a hurried manner, hia horse panting, 
and said that he had encountered the enemy, who pursued 
him, and he being unarmed, and with fewer men sbout 
him, he had taken shelter at Montaigne's, and was in great 
trouble about his people, whom he feared were cither 
taken or killed. Montaigne believed the ta'e and tried 
to reassure and comfort him. Presently five or six of 
his followers, with the same appearance of terror, pre~ 
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eentcd themecives ; and then more and more, to aa many 
as thirty, well equipped snd armed, pretending that they 
were pursued hy the enemy. Montaigne’s suxpicions 
wore at last awakened ; but finding that he must go on as 
he had begun, or break out altogether, he betook himself 
to what seemed to him the easiest and most natural courte, 
and ordered all to be admitted ; “ being,” he says, ‘a man 
cho pladly eoramits himself to fortune, and believing that 
we fail in not confiding sufficiently in Heaven.” The 
soldiers having euteted remained in the court yard—their 
chief, with bis hovt, being in the hall, he not having per- 
mitted his horse to be put up, saying he should go the 
moment hia people arrived. He now saw himself master 
of his enterprise,— the execution slone remained. He 
often said afterwards— for he did not fear to tell the tale 
—that Montaigne's franknessand composure liad disarmed 
his eachery, Ie remounted his horse and departed, 
while his people, who kept their eyes continually upon 
him to see if he gave the signal, were astonished to be- 
hold him ride off and abandon his advantege. 

Oo another occasion, confiding in some truce, he under- 
took a journey,and was seized by about thirty gentlemen, 
taasked, an was the custom then, followed by a little army 
of arquebuseiers. Being taken, he was led into the 
foreat and despoiled of his effects, which were valuable, 
and high ransom demanded. He refused any, contending 
for the maintenance of the truce ; but this plea was re- 
Jected, and they were ordered ta be marched away. He did 
not know his enemies,nor, epparently,did they know him ; 
and he and his people were being led off as prisoners, when 
suddenly a change took place: the chief addressed him in 
mild terms. caused all his effects to be collected and re- 
stored, and the whole party set at liberty. “ The true 
cause of 29 sadden a change,” says Montaigne, “ ope- 
vated without any apparent cause, and of repentance in 
4 purpose then through use held just, I do not even now 
know, The chief among them unmasked, and told his 
name, and several times afterwards said that I owed my 
deliverance to my composure, to the courage and fimm- 
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nesa of my words, which saede me aver worthy of better 
syeatment.” 

As Montaigne advanced in life he Tonk is eal, 
The stone, which he believed be inherited from his 
father, and painful nephritic colics that seized him at 
intervals, put bis philosophy to the test, He would not 
allow his illnemes to disturb the usual tenor of hialife, 
and, above all, refused medical aid, baring also inho- 
ited, he says, from his father a contempt for physicians. 
‘There was a nataral remedy, however, by which he 
laid store, one much in favour at all times on the cone 
tinent — mineral snd thermal springs, ‘The 
try these, as well as a wish to quit for a time 
Bled country, and the sight of all the misery multi. 
plying around him, caused hiin to make a journey to 
Tuly. Hia love of novelty and of sceing strange 
things sharpened his taste for travelling; and, os a 
slighter motive, he was glad to throw householl cares 
aside ; for, though the pleasures of command were some. 
thing, he received perpetual annoyances from the in- 
figence and sufferings of his tenants, or the quarrels of 

his neigh! : to travel was to get rid of all this at 





once. 

OF course, his mode of proceeding was peculiar: he 
had 2 particular dislike to coaches or litters, — even a 
Boat was not quite to his mind ; and he only really 
liked travelling on horseback. ‘Then he let every whim 
sway him as to the route: it gave him no annoyance 10 
go out of his way: if the road was bai to the right, he 
tock to the left: if he felt too unwell to mount his 
horee, he remained where he was till he got better: if he 
found he had passed by any thing that he wished to see, 
he tarned back. On the present occasion his mode of 
travelling was, as usual, regulated by convenience: 
hired vehicles carried the luggage while he proceeded 
on horseback. He was accompanied by several friends, 
and, among others, by his brother, M. de Mattecoulon. 
Monteigne bad the direction of the journey. We have 
& journal of it, partly written in bis own hand, partly 
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dictated to his valet, who, thongh he speaks of his 
master in the third person, evidently wrote only the 
worda dictated. This work, discovered many years 
after Montaicne’s death, never copied nor corrected, is 
eingularly interesting. It seems to tell us more of Mton~ 
taigne than the Essays themselves ; or, rather, it confirms 
ouch raid in thone, by relating many things omitted, and 
thro new fight on various portions of his character, 
For instance, we find that the eager curiosity of his 
mind led him to inquire into the tenets of the protestants; 
and that, at the Swiss towns, he was accustomed, on 
arriving, to seek ont with all apeed. some theologian, 
whom he invited to dinner, and from whom he in- 
quired the peculiar tenets of the various sects, There 
creeps out, alto, an almost unphilosophical dislike of his 
own country, apringing from the miserable state into 
‘which civil war bad brought it 
1seo, __ The party set off from the castle of Montaigne on the 
Etat, 29¢ of June, 1580; they proceeded through the north. 
47. east of France to Plombierca, where Montaigne took the 
‘waters, und then went on by Basle, Baden, in the 
canton of Zurich, to Constance, Augsburgh, Munich, 
and Trent. Yt ia not to be supposed that he went to 
thess places in a right line: he often changed ais 
mind when half way to a town, and came back ; so that 
‘at last his sigxag mode of proceeding rendered several of 
his party restive. They remonatrated ; but he replied, 
that, for his own part, he was bound to no place but that 
in which he was; and that he could not go out of his 
‘way, since his only object was to wander in unknown 
places; and to thet he never followed the same road 
‘twice, nor visited the same plece twice, his scheme 
was accomplished, If, indeed, he hed been alone, 
ntronrlt dire trols chow en son wolage: Tan qu 
ua culver pour Pastas de eure ont, to 
eg pepe ied 
vere rel dn ree wot ene 


‘ites a lees que Avant fue te voyage) waved truley lee qel 
volt ever, de chovee rafts et "ora. 1 mola 
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he had probably gone towards Cracovia, or over- 
land to Greece. instead of to Staly ; but he could not 
impart the pleasure he took in wecing strange placce, 
which wes such ss to cause him to forget ill health 
and sofferitg, to any other of his party: they only 
sought to arrive where they could repore ; he, when 
he rose after a painful uneasy night, felt gay and 
eager when he reimembered that he was in a stiange 
town and country; and wax never x0 little weary, 
nor complained 30 little of his sufferings, having his 
mind always on the stretch to find novelties and to con- 
verse with strangers; for nothing, he says, hurt his 
health s0 much as indolence and exnni, 

With all his windings, after he had visitect Venice, 
which “he had « hunger to see,” he found bimself in 
Rome on the lest day'of November, having the previous 
morning risen at three hours before daylight in hiv 
haste to bebold the eternal city. Here he had food in 
plenty for his inquiring mind ; and, getting tired of his 
guide, rambled about, finding out remarkable objecta 
alone; making his shrewd remarks, and trying to discover 
those ancient spots with which his mind was familiar. 
For Latin being his motber-tonguc, atid Latin books his 
primers, he was more familiar with Roman history 
than with that of France, and the names of the Scipion 
and Metelli were less of strangers to his car than those 
of many Frenchmen of his own day. He was well 
receivedl by the pope, who was eager to be courteous to 
apy man of talent and rank who would still abide by the 
old religion, Montaigne, before he set out, had printed 
two books of his “ Essays:” these were taken et the 
custom-house and underwent a censorship: several 
faults were found — that be had used the word fortane 
improperly ; that be cited heretical poets; that he 
found excuses for the emperor Julian; that he had 
ssid that a man must of necessity be exempt from 
vicious inclinations while in the act of prayer ; that be 

all tortuous modes of cspital punishment as 
cruel ; that he said een one be brought up 
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to do every thing, Montaigne took this faolt-finding 
‘very quietly, saying that he liad put these things down es 
being his opinions, and without supposing that they were 
errore; and that sometimes the censor had mistaken 
hin meaning. Accordingly, these censures were not 
insisted upon ; and when he left Rome, and took leave 
of the prelate, who had discoursed with him oo the 
subject, he begged him not to pay any regerd to the 
censure, which was a mistaken one, since they honoured 
1s, his affection for the church, and his 
nil so esteemed his franknesa and conscien- 
tiousness, that they left it to him to make any needful 
alterations in another edition : and they ended bybepging 
him to assist the church with his eloquence, and to 
Temain at Rome, away from the troubles of his native 
S81. country. Montaigne was much fiattered by this cour- 
Rut. tegy, and much wore wo by a boll being isued which 
48 conferred on him the citizenship of Rome, pompous in 
seala and letters, and gracious in its expreaalons. 
Nothing, he tells us, ever pleased him more than this 
honour, empty as it might seem, and had employed to 
obtain it, be says, all his five senses, for the sake of the 
ancient glory and present holiness of the city. 

"The descriptions which he gives of Rome, of the pope, 
and all he saw, are short, but drawn with « master's hand 
—graphic, original, and just ; and such is the unaltered 
appearance of the eternal city, that his pages describe it us 
At now is, with as much fidelity as they did when he saw it 
in the sixteenth century. Its gardens and pleasure- 
grounds delighted him ; the air seemed to him the most 
agreeable he had ever felt ; and the perpetual excitement 
of inquiry in which he lived, his visits to antiquities, and 
to various beautiful and memorable spots, delighted him; 
and neither at home nor abroad was he once visited by 
gloom or melancholy, which he calls his death. 

On the 19th of April he left Rome, and passing by the 
‘eastern road, and the shores of the Adriatic, he visited 
Loretto, where he displayed his piety by presenting a 
allver tablet, on which were hung four silver figures, — 














that of the virgin, with those of himself, his wife, and 
their only child, Eleanor, on their knees before her ; and 
performed various religious duties, which prove the 
Sincerity of his catholic faith. In the month of May he 
arrived at the baths of Lucca, where be repaired for the 
take of the waters. He took up his abode at the Bagni 
di Villa, and with the exception of ashort interval, during 
which he visited Florence and Pisa, he remained till 
September, when, on the 7th of that month, he received 
Jetters to inform him that he had been elected mayor of 
Bordeaux,—a circumstance which forced him to hasten 
his return ; but be did not Ieave [taly without again visit. 
ing Rome. His journey home during winter, although 
rendered painful by physical suffering, was yet tortuous 
and wandering among the northern Italian towna. He 
re-entered Frence by Mont Cenis, and, visiting Lyons, 
continued his route through Auvergne and Perigord, till 
he arrived at the chateau de Montaigne. 

Montaigne, though flattered by the unsought for 
election of the citizens of Bordcaux, the more eo that 
his father had formerly been elected to that office, yet, 
from ill health and natural dislike to public employ- 
menta, would have excused himself, had not the king 
‘interposed with his commends. He represented himself 
to hia electors such as he conceived himself to be,— 
‘without party-spirit, memory, diligence, or experience, 
Many, indeed, in the sequel considered him too indolent 
im the execution of the duties of his office, while he 
deemed his negative merits ex deserving praise, at & 
period when France wss distracted by the dimensions 
of contending factions : the citizens, probably, entertained. 
the same opinion, since he wes re-elected at the end of 
the two years, when his office expired, to serve ms: 
years more. 

Montaigne’s was a long-lived family ; but he attained 
no great age, avd his later yeara were disturbed by 
great suffering. Living in frequent expectation of death, 
he wan always prepared for it,—bis affairs being ar- 
Yanged, and he ready to fulfil ell the last pious catholic 

og 
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duties as soon ss he felt himecif attacked by any of the fre- 
quent fevera to which he was mubject. One of the last 
events of his life was his friendship with mademoiselle 
Marie de Gournay Je Jars, » young person of great merit, 
aud afterwards esteemed one of the most learned and 
excellent Indies of the day ; and honoured by the abuse 
of pedants, who attacked ber personal appearance and 
hhor age, in revenge for her transcending even their sex 
in accomplishments and understanding: while, on the 
other hand, she was regarded with respect and friend- 
ship by the first men of ber time, She was very 
young whea Montaigne first naw her, which happened 
during a long visit he made to Paris, after his mayor- 
abip at Bordeaux was ended, Having conceived an 
entbusiastic love and admiration of him from reading 
his essays, she called on him, and requested his acqueint- 
ance, He visited ber and her mother at their chatesu 
de Gournay, and allicd himself to her by edopting her 
as his daughter, and entertaining for her 3 warm af- 
fection and esteem. His picture of her is not only 
delightfal, as a testimony of the merits of this young 
lady*, but @ proof of the unfailing enthusiasm and 
warmth of his own heart, which, even in suffering and 
ilecay, eagerly allied itself to kindred merit. 

‘The iliness of which he died was a quinsey, that 
rought on a paralysis of the tongue. His presence of 
mind and philosophy did not desert him at the end: he 
in suid, as one of his last acts, to have rinen from his 
bed, aud, opening his eabinct, to have paid his servants 
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and other legatees the legacies he hed hft them by will, 
foreseeing that his beirs might raise dificulties on the 
mubject. When getting worse, and unable to speak, he 
wrote to jife to beg her to send for some gente- 
inen, his neighbours, to be with him st his last moments. 
‘When they arrived, he caused mans to be celebrated in 
his chamber; at the moment of the elevation he tried 
to tive, when he fell back fainting, and so died, on the 
13th of Reptember, 1592, in the sixtieth year of his age. 
‘He was buried at Rordeaux, in a church of the com- 
anandery of St, Anthouy, and his widow raised a tomb 
to his memory. 

Montaigne was rather short of stature, strong, and 
thick set: his countenance was open and pleasing. 
Tle enjoyed good health till the age of forty-six, when 
he becanse afflicted by the stone, Vivacious as # Gascon, 
his spirits were unequel,— but he hated the melancholy 
that belonged to his constitution, and his chief endeavour 
‘was to vourish pleasing sensations, and to engage hiv 
mind, wheo his body was unemployed, in subjects of 
speculation and Inquiry. 

‘Of three daughters who had been born to him, one, 
named Eleonora.alone survived.* But bis other daughter 
by adoption, mademoiselle de Gournay, deserved alo 
that name, by the honour and care she bestowed on 
his memory, Immediately on hin decesse, the widow 
and her daughter invited ber to come and mourn their 
lous with them; and she crowed all France to Bor. 
deux in compliance with their desire. She afterwards 
published several editions of his ‘ Essays,” which she 
dedicated to the cardinal de Richelieu, and accompanied 
by a preface, in which she ably defended the work 
from the attacka made against it, This preface, though 
somewhst heavy, is full of sound reasoning, and dis- 
plays learning and acuteness, sud completely replies to 
all the blame ever thrown on his works. 








© Bicosare de Montaigne married | She kad wo children by ber 
ane ‘Fier sectid busbasd wes the viscout 
‘this mmarringa the counts of Segar. fensle una, 
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‘“Montaigee’s “ Essays” have also been attacked in 
modern times, It requires that the reader should possess 
mome similarity to the euthor’s own mind to enter fully 
into their merits, and relish their discursive style. The 
profoundest and most original thinkers have ever turned 
to his pages with delight. His skilful anatomy of bis own 
mind and passions,— his enthusiasm, clothed as it is in 
apparent indifference, which only renders it the more 
striking,—hia lively and happy descriptions of persons, 
—his amusing narratives of events,—his happy cite— 
tions of ancient authors, — and the whole instinct with 
individuality ;— penspicuity of style, and the stamp of 
good faith and slncerity that reigns throughout ;— these 
are the charms and merits of his “Eestys,” —a work 
that raises him to the rank of one of the most original 
and admirable writers that France bas produced. 
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Fraxcis Rawenam,— the great jester of France,” 
as he is designated by Lord Bacon ; a learned ucholar, 
physician, and philosopher, as he appears from other 
and ¢minent testimonics,—was onc of the most remark- 
able persons who figured in the revival of letters. It in 
his fortune, like the ancient Hercules, to be noted with 
posterity for many feats to which he was a stranger, — 
‘but which are always to his disadvantage. The gross 
buffooneries amassed by him in his nondescript romance 
have made his name ® common mark for any extrava- 
wance or impertinence of unknown or doubtful parentage. 
‘The purveyors of anecdotes have even fixed upon him 
wome of the lazzi, as they are called, which may be 
found in the stage directions of old Italian farce, ‘Those 
events and circamstances of his life which are really 
known, or dewrving of belief, tnay be given within a 
marrow compass. We, of course, reject, in this notice, 
all that would offend the decencies of modern and better 
taste, 

Rabelais was born at Chinon, » small town of Tou- 
raine. The date of his birth is not ascerteined ; but 
the generally received opinion of his death, at the age 
of 70, in 1553, would place his birth in 1489. There 
is the name uncertainty respecting the condition of his 
father ; whether thet of an innkeeper or apothecary. Hia 
predilection for the study of medicine favours the latter 
supposition, whilst the imputed habits of his life coun~ 
tenance the former. If, however, he was really shan. 
doned to intemperance, as he is represented by his 
adversaries, who were many and unscrupulous, !t may, 
‘with equal propsiety, be charged to his monastic educa 

of 
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tion, at 2 time when cloisters were the chosen seats of 
debauchery and ignorance. 

Me received his first rudiments at the convent of Se- 
villé, near his native town, where his progress was 50 
slow that he was removed to another in Angiers, Here 
also bis career seemed unpromising ; and the only ad- 
vantage he derived was that of becoming known to the 
brothers Du Bellay, one of whom, afterwards bishop of 
Paris and cardinal, was his patron and friend through life. 

From Angiers he passed to 2 convent of cordelicrs 
at Fontenaye-le-Compte, in Poitun, He now applied 
himself, for the first time, to the cultivation of his 
talents, but under circumstances the most unfavourable. 
‘The conleliers of Fontenaye-leCompte had no library, 
or notion of its use. Rabelais assumed the habit of ft. 
Francix, distinguished himself by his preaching, and 
employed what he received for his sermons and massca 
in providing himself with books. ‘Ihe animosity of bis 
Drother monks was cacited against him: they envied 
aad hated him, for his succes as a preacher, and for his 
superior attainments ;—but his great and erying sin in 
their eyes was his knowledge of Greck, the study of 
which they denounced os an unholy and forbidden art, 
‘This was perfectly consistent: they were content with 
Latin enough to give them an imposing sir with the 
multitude ; some did not know even so much, and, in« 
stead of a breviary, carried « wine flask exactly resem- 
Ding it in exterior form, 

Hie brother monks annoyed and haramsed Rabelais 
by al the modes which malice, ignorance, and numbern 
can employ agsinst an individual, and in a convent. 
The learned Badeus *, alluding to the persecutions which 
he was suffering, says, in one of his letters, “ I under- 
stand that Rabelais is grievously annoyed and persecuted, 
by those enemies of all thet is clegant and graceful, for 
his ardour in the study of Greek literature. Ob! evil 
infatuation of men whoee minds are so dull and stupid!” 
‘They at last condemned him to live ix poce; that in 
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to linger out the remainder of his life, on brea and 
‘water, in the prison cell of the convent. 

‘The cause, or the pretence, of Rabelais’s being thus 
buried alive, is described as “a scandalous adventure ;” 
but differently related. According to some the scandal 
consisted in his disfiguring, by way of frolic, in concert 
with another young cordelier, the image of their patron 
saint. (thera state, that on the festival of St. Francis 
he removed the image of the saint, and took its place. 
Jlaving taken precactions to bear out the impesture, he 
escaped detection, until the grotesque devotions of the 
ee and the rogueries of the monkr, overcame his 
, and he laughed. The simple people, secing 
the i age of the saint, 08 they supposed it, more, x= 
claimed, “A miracie !” bat the monks, who knew better, 
dismissed the Inity, made their false brother desceud 
from his niche, and gave him the discipline, with their 
‘hempen cords, until his blood appeared. We will not 
decide which, or whether cither, of these versions be 
true; but it is certain that he was condemned, as we 
have said, to solitary confinement for life in the prison 





Fortunately for him, his wit, gaicty, and acquire 
ments had made him friends who were powerful enough 
to obtain his release. These were the Du Bei 
already mentioned, and Andre Tiraquesu, chief jucge of 
the province, to whom one of Rabelais’s Latin letters ia 
addressed ;~-a man of learning, it would appear, and an 
upright judge. ‘The letter is addressed, “ Andreo Tira- 
quello, equissimo julici, apud Pictones,” and commences 
“ Tisaquelle doctissime.” Their influence obtained not 
only his liberty, but the pope’s (Clement VI.) licence to 
pass from the cordeliers of Fontensye-le-Compte, to a 
convent of Benedictines at Maillezieux in the same pro- 
vince. This latter order has been distinguished for 
learning, and deserves respectfal and grateful mention 
for ita share in the preservation of the classic remains of 
antiquity. It was, no doubt, more agreeable, or less dis— 
agreeshle, to Rebelais then that which he hed left ; bat 
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wholly diszusted with the monastic life, he acon threw 
off the frock and cowl, left the convent of his own will 
and pleasure, without licence or dispensation from his 
superiors, and for some time led s wandering life as a 
seoular priest. 

‘We next find him divested wholly of the secerdotal 
character, and studying medicine at Montpelier. The 
date of this transition, ax too frequently happens in the 
Yife of Rabelais, cannot be determined. Je, however, 
pursued his studies, took his successive degrees of 
bachelor, licentiate, and doctor, and was, after some 
time, appointed a professor. He lectured, it appears 
from his letters of a subsequent date, chiefly on the 
works of Hippocrates and Gelen. lis superior know- 
ledge of the Greek language enabled him to correct the 
faults of omission, falsification, and interpolation, com- 
mitted by former translators of Hippocrates; and he 
exccuted this task, he says, by the most careful and minute 
collation of the text with the best copies of the original. 
“IE chia be a fanlt,” says he, speaking of preceding 
mistranslations, “in other books, it is a crime in books 
of medicine ; for in these the addition or omiasfon of the 
least word, the misplacing even of a point, compromises 
the lives of thousands.” Accordingly, his edition of 
Hippocrates, subsequently published by him at Lyons, 
has been highly prised by physicians and scholars. 

Rabelais had lees diffculty in restoring and elucidat- 
ing the text, than in bringing into practice the better 
medical system of the father of the art. He complains, 
in his Latin epistle to Tiraquesu, at some length, but 
in substance, that though the age boasted many learned 
and enlightened men, yet the multitude was in worse 
than Cimmerian darkness—the many so besotted by the 
errors, however gross, which they had first imbibed, and 
by the books, however abeurd, which they had first read, 
48 to seem irremediably blind to reason and truth — 
clinging to ignorance and absurdity, lke those sbip- 
wrecked persons who trast to s beam or a rag of the 
‘vessel which had split, instead of making an effort them. 
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fader and finding out their mistake only when 

they are hopelessly sinking. — Mountebanks ani astro- 
logers (he adda) were preferred to learned physicians, 
‘even by the great. 

Bat his capacity and zeal were held in just cstima- 
tion by the medical faculty of Montpelier.—The chan- 
cellor Duprat having, for some reason now unknown, 
deprived that body of ite privileges, or, according to 
Niceron, one college only having suffered deprivation, 
Rabelais was deputed to solicit their restoration. There 
is a current anecdote of the strange mode which he took 
to introduce himself to the chancellor.—- Arrived at the 
shancellor’s door, he spoke Latin to the porter, who, it 
may de supposed, did not understand him person, 
who understood Latin presenting himeclf, Rabelais spoke 
to him in Greek ; to a person who understood Greck, he 
epoke Hebrew ; and wo on, through several other lan« 
guages and interpreters, until the singularity of the cir- 
cumstance reached the great man, and Rabelais was 
invited to his presence. This is in the Isst degree im- 

ble. Cardinal du Bellay, his patron, was then 

of Paris, in high fswoor st the chane of Francis I., 

and, doubtlesa, ready to present hin in a manner much 
more conducive to the success of his mission. The 





privileges were restored, and he wax received by his col- 
on his return with unprecedented honours. Se 
ras the estimation in which he was beld henco- 


is degree of doctor. ‘This curious usege con~ 
from the time of Rabelais down to the Revolution. 
‘The gown Jatterly used was not the identical one of 
Rabelais. The young doctors, in their enthusiasm for 
ite fret wearer, carriel off ench a piece, by way of ric, 
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until, in process of time, it reached only to the hips, 
and a new garment was substituted. 

Rabelais, having left Montpelier, appears next at 
Lyons, where he practised as « physician, and published 
his editions of Hippocrates and Galen, with some minor 
pieces, including almanacks, which prove him conver- 
nant with the science of astronomy. One almenack 
bearing his name ia pronounced spurious, on the ground 
of his being made to describe himself as “« physician and 
astrologer.” He treated the pretended science of ustro~ 
logy with derision, This would add nothing to his 
reputation in a later age; bat, considcring the number 
of his cotemporarics, otherwise enlightened, who were 
not proof against this weakness, it proves him tc hav. 
been one of those superior spirits whose views are in 
advance of their generation. 

Cardinal du Bellay was sent ambassador by Francis I. 
to the court of Rome ia 1534, and atteched Rabelais as 
physician to his suite. He appesrs to have made two 
visits to Italy with the cardinal at thia period, but there 
are no traces by which they can be distinguished, nor is 
it very material. It is made 2 question in one of the 
most recent sketches of the life of Rabelais, whether he 
attended the ambansador as physician or buffoon. His 
lettets, addressed from Rome, to his friend the bishop 
of Maillesieux, furnish decisive evidence of his being a 
® person treated with respect and confidence, independ- 
ently of the known friendship of the cardinal. They 
are the letters of a man of basiness, well informed of 
all that was passing, and trusted with state secrets, He 
alludes, in one letter, to the quarrels of Paul III. (now 
pope) and Henry VIII. It appears that the cardinal 
du Bellay and the bishop of Micon opposed and re~ 
tarded, in the consistory, the bull of excommunication 
eguinst Henry, as an invasion of the rights and interests 
of Francis I. Writing of the pope, and to » bishop, he 
treats him as a temporal prince, with the freedom of one 
man of sense and frankness writing to another, but 
without the least approach to levity. 
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We pase over the gross and idle bufbtonerics which 
Rabelais is said to heve permitted himeelf at his first 
undience of the pope, and towards his person. They 
fare too coerse to he mentioned, and too inconsistent 
with the probabilities of place and person to be believed. 
‘One anecdote only may be excepted, ex not altogether 
incredible. The pope, it is said, expressed his willingness 
10 grant Rabelais a favour, and he, in sin sey, begat his 
holiness to excommunicate Being asked why he 
preferred 50 strange 2 request, he accounted for it by 
saying, that some very honest gentlemen of his acq) 
ance in Touraine had been burned, and finding it a 
common saying in Italy, when a faggot would not take 
fire, that it was excommunicated by the pope's own 
mouth, he wished to be rendered incombustible by the 
same process. Rabelais appears to have indulged and 
recommended himself by hix wit and gaicty at Rome ; 
and it is not absolutely incredible that he may have 
gone this length with Paul ILL, who was a bad pollti- 
cian rather than 2 persecutor. But it is still unlikely, 
thet whilet he was soliciting absolution from one excome 
munication, which he had already incurred by his apos- 
taey from his monastic vows, he should request the 
favour of enother, even in jest. It appears untrue that 
he gave offence by Duffoonericn, and wan punished 
or disgraced. This assertion is negatived by his letters, 
and, more conclusively, by the pope's granting him the 
bull of absolution, which he had been soliciting for some 
time. 

Rabelais returned to Lyons after his first visit to 
Rome. After the second, he eppeara to have gone to 
Paris. No credit is due to the ridiculous artifice by 
which, it has been stated so often in print, he got over 
the payment of his hotel bill at Lyons, and travelled on 
to Paris at the public charge. He made up, it ix pre- 
tended, several small packets, and employed a boy, the 
son of his hostess, to write on them “ poison for the 
Ling,” poison for the queen,” &c. through the whale 
voyal family. His injunctions of secreey of course en~ 
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sued the disclosure of the secret by the young smamn- 
ensis to his mother, and Rabelais was conveyed a state 
prisoner to the capital Arrived at Paris, and at court 
‘too, he proved the innocuous quality of his packets, and 
mused Francis 1. by swallowing the contents. It has 
been justly remarked by Voltaire, that at a moment when 
the recent death of the dauphin ad taken plece under 
the suspicion of poison, this freak would have subjected 
Rabelais to be questioned upon the rack. Other ridi- 
culous expedients, said to have been used by him, to 

extricate himself from his tavern bills, when he wes 
without money to pay them, are undeserving of notice. 
There is no good evidence of his having been at any 
time under the necessity of resorting to them. His 
letters from Rome to the bishop of Maillesieux, of 
‘whom he waa the pensioncr, make it appear that his 
mode of life thcre was frugal and regular. But the 
common source of all these impertinent fictions is the 
amintake, as we have already said, of confounding an 
author with his book. Rabelais, the eulogist of debts 
and drunkenness, the high priest of “ the oracle af the 
holy bottle,” must of course have been reduced to euch 
expedients | ‘There cannot be a greater crror. Doctor 
Arbuthnot, who approached the broad bumonr of Re- 





took Rabelais into his family, as his physiciaa, his ibra- 
rian, his reader, and his fiiend. It in stated, that he 
confided to him even the government of his household; 
which is itself a proof that Rabelais waa not the reckless, 
dissolute buffoon he is represented. ‘The cardinal’s regard. 
for hirn did not rest here. He obtained from the pope a 
bull, which secularized the abbey of St, Meur-des-Fosses, 
in his diocese of Paris, and conferred it on Rabelais, 


his death, and from which be is familiarly styled “ Le 
euré de Meudon.” 
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It is not known at what periods or places Rabelais 
wrote his Lives of the great Giant Garagentua and his 
Son Pantagreel ;” to which he owes, if not all his reputa- 
tion, certainly all his popularity ; but be appears to have 
completed and republished it fier his return from Italy. 
‘The date of the earliest existing edition of the first and 
second books is 1535; but there were previous editions, 
which have disappeared. The “Champ Fleury,” of Goof 
froy Tory, quoted by Lacroix du Maine, refers to them as 
existing Lefore 1529. The royal privilege, dated 1545, 
granted by Francis I. to “our well-beloved Master 
Francis Rabelais,” for reprinting a correct and complete 
edition of his work, sets forth that many spurions pub- 
lications of it had been made; that “the book was 
‘useful and delectable ;” and that ity continuance and com- 
pletion had been solicited of the author “by the learned 
and studious of the kingdom.” 

‘The book and the author were attacked on all sides, 


against Aristotle, who disputed with « sectarian animo- 
nity, craig 5 in fary th the theological controversies of 

time, suspended their warfare to turn their arms 
against Rabelais; he was assailed, as 2 common encmy, 
by the champions of the Romish and reformed doctrines; 
by the anti-stagyrite Peter Ramus, and his antagonist 
Peter Gallandus; by the monk of Fontevrault, Puite 
d’Herbault, and by Calvin, Bat the most formidable 
qnarter of attack was the Sorbonne, and its accusations 
against him the most perilous to which he could be ex- 





court of parliament, 

‘When it ia considered that Rabelais, in the sixteenth 
century, and in France, chose for the subjecta of his 
ridicule and ‘Waffoonery the wickedness and vices of 
popes, the Jasy luxurious lives and griping avarice of 
the prelates, the debauchery, libertiniam, knavery, and 
of the monastic orders, the ‘berbarous and 
theology of the Sorboune, and the no Jes 


ie 
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tarberous end absurd jurisprudence of the high tri- 
bunals of the kingdom, the wonder is uot that he was 
persecuted, but that he escaped the stake. His usual 
good fortune and high protection, however, once more 
saved him. Francis I. called for the obnoxious and 
condemned hook, had it read te him from the be- 
ginning to the end, pronounced it innocent and “ de- 
lectable," and protected the suthor. The sentence of 
condemnation became # dead letter, the book was read 
with avidity, end Rabelais admired and sought as the 
first wit and echolar of hia age. 

Some expositors of Rabelais will have it, that his ro- 
mance is the history of hie own time burlesqued. The 
fictitious personages and events have even been resolved 
into the real. Nothing can be more uncertain, or indeed 
more improbable. ‘The simple fact, that of two the 
mout copious and diligent commentators of Rabelais, — 
Motteux and Duchat,—one has identified Rabelais’s per- 
sonages with the D’Albrets of Navarre, Montlue bishop 
of Valence, &c., whilst the other has discovered in 
Grandgousier, Garagantua, Pantagracl, Panurge, friar 
Sohn, the characters of Louis XII, Francis I., Henry Ih, 
cardinal Lorraine, cardinal du Belay. ‘This fact alone 
proves the hopeless uncertainty of the question. “Passing 
over the glaring want of congruity, which any rcader 
of history and of Rabelais must observe between the 
personages here identified, how improbable the sup- 
position that Rabelais should have held up to public 
ridicule the sovereign who protected him, and the friend 
upon whom he was mainly dependant! How absurd the 
supposition that neither of them should have discovered 
it, or been made sensible of it by others! We more 
particularly notice this baseless hypothesis, —for ach it 
really it, —beranse it is the most confidently and fre- 
quently reproduced. 

But, independently of what we have said, there is an 
outrageous disregard of all design and probability in the 
work, which defies any such verification. The most 
reasonable opinion, we think, is, that Rabelais attached 
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Himself tw no series of events, and to no particular per- 
‘sons, but burlerqued classes and conditions of society, 
and even arts and sciences, as they presented themecives 
to his wayward humour and ungoverned or ungovervable 
imagination. This view is borne out by what we read 
in the memoirs of the president De Thou, who describes 
the author and the book as follows :—“ Rabelais had a 
perfect knowledge of Greek and Latin literature, and of 
medicine, which he professed. Discarding, latterly, all 
serious thoughts, he abendoned himeelf to a life of galety 
and sensuality, and, to use his expression, embracing aa 
hin own the art of ridiculing mankind, produced a book 
full of the mirth of Democritus, sometimes grosaly scur~ 
rilous, yet most ingeniously written, in which he ex- 
hibited, under feigned denominations, as on a jniblic 
stage, all orders of the community and of the state, to 
be laughed at aby the public. 

fhe lal eat of bis enigmatical book may be 
found on the surface, in bis own declaration, —that he 
wrote for the amusement of his patients, and of the sick 
‘and ead of mankind, “those jovial follies (cex folastreries 
Joyeuses), whilst taking his bodily refreshinent, that is, 
eating and drinking, the proper time for treating matters 
of such high import and profound science.” 

‘The charge of heresy, ax understood by the church of 
Rome, could be easily proved against him; but there 
appears no good ground for thst of atheism, or of infi- 
delity. He applies texts of Scripture improperly and 
indecently, but rather from wanton levity of humour 
than deliberate profanencss ; and he may have retained 
this part of his carly habits as a cordelier,— for the monks 
were notorious for the licence with which they applied, 
in thelr orgies, the texta of Scripture in their breviaries,— 
probably the only portions of Scripture which they knew = 

allowance is also to be made for the tone of manners and 
Ianguage in an age when the most zealous preachers and 
theologians, Romish and reformed, indulged in profane 
applications and parodies of Seripture without reproach. 
Rabelais was in principle a reformer, but of # humour 
‘VOL. 1¥e > 
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too light and careless to embark seriously in the great 
cause, 

No writer has had more contemptuous depreciators 
and enthusiastic admirers; his book has been called « 
farrago of impurity, blasphemy, and trash ; @ master~ 
piece of wit, plessantry, erudition, and philosophy, com- 
posod in a charming style. An unqualified judgroent for 
or against him would misleed. The most valuable 
opinions of lim are those of his own countrymen, since 
the French language and literature bave attained their 
highest cultivation. Labrayere, after discarding the idea 
of any historic key to Rabelais, cays of him, that “ where 
he is bad, nothing can be worse, he can please only the 
rabble; where good, he ix exquisite and excellent, and 
food for the mort delicate.” Lafontaine, who in his 
letters calls him “ gentil Maitre Francais,” has versified 
eaveral of his tales, and cven imitated his diction. 
Boilcau called him « reason in masquerade” (Is raison 
en masque). Bayle, however, made vo light of him, thet 
he has not deigned bin an article in his dictionary, and 
only uames him once or twice in passing. Thin was 
warely injustice from one who gives a separate and ¢o- 

jour notice to the buffoon and bigot, Father Garasse. 
Voltaire has treated Rabelais contemptuously; called him 
a physician playing the part of Panch,” “a philosopher 
writing in hicupe,” “amere buffoon.” Bat these opinions, 
expressed in his philosophical letters, were recanted by 
him, after some years, in 2 private letter to Madame da 
Deffand; and he avows in it that he knew ‘ Maitre Fran 
gaia” by heart, Voltaire appropriated both the matter and 
manner of Rabelais in some of his tales and ‘* feceties,” 
and he has been accused of this petty motive for decry 
ing him. _It was discovered, at the French revolution, 
that Rabelais was another Brutus, counterfeiting folly to 
eacape the despotism of which he meditated the over- 
throw ; and the late M. Gingueng proved, in a pamphlet 
of two hundred pages, that Rabelais anticipated all the 
reforms of that period in the church and state. 

‘The detractors of Rabelais’s book may be more essily 


justified than his admirers. The favour which it ob- 
tained in his lifetime, and the popularity which it has 
maintained through three centuries, may be aceribed to 
other causes besides its merits. It had the attraction of 
satire, malice, and mystery, which ail were at liberty to 
expound at their pleasure ; and many, doubtless, read it 
for its ribald butfooneries. There is in it, at the sane 
time, a fund of wit, humour, and inv 
resistlss gaiety, which gives an amusing and humorous 
turn to the most outrageous nonsense. There are touclics 
of keen and witty eatire, which bear out the most fa~ 
vourable part of the judmnent of Labruyere, ‘I'he con- 
demnation of Panurge, who is left to ,uev» his crime, in 
moat happily humerous and satirical, whether applied 
to the Inquisition or to the barbarous juriaprudence of 
the age. Panurze protests his innocence of all eriu 
Hal there!” exclaims Grippe-Menaud; “* [0 now 
show you that you had better have fallen into the claws 
of the devil than into ours, You are innocent, are you? 
Ha! there! av if that was a reavon why we should not 
put you through our tortures. Ife! there! our laws are 
spiders’ webs ; the simple little flies are caught, but the 
large and mischievous break through them.” ‘herr isin 
Rabelais « variety of erudition, less curious than Butler's, 
but more elegant. His stock of Jearning, it has been 
said, would be indigence in later timer: Lut it shoul be 
remembered at low little cost # great parade of erudition 
may now be inde out of indexes and encyclopedias, 
whilst Rubelais, Zrasmus, and the other scholars of their 
time, had to purvey for themselves, 

Rabelais taost frequently quotes; but he eleo sppro- 
Pristes sometimes, without acknowledgment, what he had 
read. Some of his tales are to be found in the “* Facetie"” 
of Poggius ;—that, for instance, which has heen versiftod 
by Lafontaine and Dryden: and he applied to himeelf, 
after Lucian {in his trestise of the manner of writing 
history), the stery of Diogenes rolling his tub during 
the siege of Corinth. Lucian has been calied his proto- 
type. Their ementially distinetive traits may be seen at 

D2 
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«sin the eee wf i me fen 
cynic philosopher: in the redundant picturesque buf- 
foonery of dialogue and description of the one; the 
felicity, humour, severer ji it, and chester style of 
the other. 


It is impoeible to characterise the fantestic cloud of 
words, so far beyond any thing understood by copious- 
ness or diffaseness, conjared up sometimes by Rabelais ; 
his vagrant digressions, sstounding improbabilities, and 
‘monstrous : but he has thet rare endow. 
ment which all but redeema these faults, and charms the 
veader,—the talent of nacrating. His great and fatal 
Blemish is his grosses, his disregerd of all decency, 
hia sympathy with nastiness, hia invasion of all that is 
‘weak and vile in the recesses of nature and the imagin~ 
ation. But it should be said for him, at the same time, 
that hia is the coarseness which revolts, rather than the 
depravity which coptaminates ; and not only his affect- 

of a diction more antique than even his own age, 
but his uso of the vulgar provincalisme called in France 
Patois, lirait his popularity in the original to readers of bis 
own country, and the better informed of other countries, 

Rabelais had a host of imitators in his own age, and 
that which immediately wucceeded: they have all sunk 
into utter and just oblivion, with the exception, perhaps, 
of Beroalde de Verville, author of the “ Moyen de Par- 
venir.” Scarron more recently made Rabelais his model, 
‘with a congenial taste for buffbonery and burlesque. Mo- 
Kere has not disdained to borrow from him in his comedies, 
Lafontaine has versified several of the tales introduced in 
‘his romanee, and has even inclined to his diction. Swift 
hhas condescended to be indebted tohim, “ Gulliver's 
Travels” and the “ Tale of 2 Tub” both bear decisive 
evidence, not only in particular passages, but in their re 
spective designs, of the author's being well acquainted 
with the romance of * Geragantua and Pantagruel.” But 
the imitations only prove Swift’s incomparable superi- 
ority of judgment and genius, No two things can be more 
different, than the grave and governed humour of Swift, 
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and the lnughing mask of everlasting buffoonery worn 
by Rabelais: both employ in their fictions the mock~ 
marvellous and gigantic ; but Swift observes, throughout, 
‘& proportioned scale in his creations, whilst Rabelais 
outrages all proportion and probehility : for instance, in 
his absurd yet laughable fiction of Panurge’s six months’ 
travela, and his discovery of mountains, valleys, rocks, 
Cities, in the month of the great giant Pantagruel. 
Sterne’s “ Tristram Shandy” is more closely modelled 
upon the romance of Rabelais. There is the samc love of 
farce, whim, and burlesque, even to the theology of the 
schoolmen ; the same love of digression and wandering: 
but in Sterne, a superior finesso of perception and ex- 
pression, the relief of mirth and pathos intermingled, 
and, above all, a tone of finer humanity. 

Rabelais left, besides his romance, “ Certain Books of 
Hippocrates ;” and “ The Ara Medicinalis of Galen,” re- 
‘vined, edited, and commented by him; “ The Second 
Part of the Medical Epistles of Manardi, a physician of 
Ferrara,” edited and commented ; “ The Will of Lucius 
Cuspidius ;” and “ A Roman Agreement of Sale—ve~ 
norable Remains of Antiquity :” (Rabelais wes deceived — 
they were forgeries: the one by Pomponius Lets; the 
other by Pontanus, whom Rabelais, on discovering his 
mistake, gibbeted in his romance), Se ae 
graphy of Ancient Rome,” merely republished by 
© Several Almanacks, cloned oder the Mesian of 
the noble City of Lyons ;” “ Military Strategems and 
Prowess of the renowned Chevalier de Langey,” a re- 
lative of his patron cardinal du Bellay (doubtful whether 
his); “ Letters from Italy, addressed to the Bishop of 
‘Maillesieux,” with » historical commentary, far exceed- 
ing the bulk ofthe text, by the brothers St. Marthe ; La 
fSciomachie” (sham hattle) —s description of the ftte given 
atRome by cardinal du BeLsy, in honour of the birth of 
the duke of Orieana, son of Francis I.; ‘‘ Epistles,” in 
Latin Latin, prose and French verse; “ Smaller Piscea” of 

French poetry ; “The Pantagrueline Prognostication,” 
connectel with the romance; and “The Philosophica) 
ps 
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Cream,” « burlesque on the disputations of the schoclmen 
ani the Sorbonne. 

The heroic Lives of the great Giants Garaganton 
and Pantagruel” have gone through countless editions, 
various expurgations, and endless « ntaries ; but the 
moat valuable or curious sre Ducht , with a historical 
and critical commentary, in French; Motteux’s, with 
similar commentaries, in English; an edition by the 
‘bookscller Bernard, of Amsterdam, in 1741, with the 
annotations of the two former, revised snd criticised, and 
Mastrations of the text engraved from drawings by 
Picart ; an edition, in three volumcs, Paris, 1823, with 
« coplous glossary, « curious and highly Dustrative table 
of contents, end ‘“ Rabelesians,” collected from the 
anthor’s book, not from his life ; another Paris edition, 
of the same date, in nine volumes, with a “ varicrum” 
commentary, from the earliest annotatora down to 
Ginguené, valuable from {ts copiousness rather than 
discernment. This last edition pives the 120 wood-cut 
Pantagruelian caricatures, first published. in 1655, under 
the dle af * Bongesdrolatique,” and ascribed, upon 
questionable grounds, to Rabelais. 

It has been said, with every appearance of truth, that 
the conversation and character of Rabelais were greatly 
superior to his book. He knew fourteen lengueges, 
dead and living, including Hebrew and Arabic, and 
wrote Greek, Latin, and Itslian. The Greek which he 
puta into the mouth of Panurge, though not the purest, 
even for a modern, in fluent and correct. We may re~ 
mark, in pessing, that the Greek word “aif,” given 
2a part of the text in the common character, « written 
“ afte.” He was conversant with all the sciences and 
most of the arts of his time: a physician, « naturalist, 
a mathematician, an sstronomer, a theologian, a jurist, 
an antiquary, an architect, a grammayian, 2 poet, a tmusi~ 
cian, painter. His person and deportment are described 
petal saws, ‘his cotmtenance engaging and 
expressive, his society agreeable, his disposition generous 
ulin” ‘He was the physicien as well as pestar of 
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his parishioners at Meudon, where he passed his time 
‘Ddetween the society of men of letters and his friends, 
his clerical and medical duties, and teaching the chiliten. 
who chanted in the choir the elements of music. Ie 
ied, it is supposed, in 1553, at the age of seventy, in 
Paris, and was buried in the churchyard of St. Paul, 
‘Rue dea Jardins, at the foot of a tree, which, out of 
respect to his metnory, was religiously spared, until it 
dhmappeared by natural decay. 

It is untrue that he sent to cardinal du Dellay, from 
his deathbed, this idle message, by a page whom the 
cardinal had sent to know hia state —“ Tell the cardinal 














made this burlesque will, — “I have nothing —I owe 
much — J leave the rest to the poor ;” or that he put 
‘on a domino when he felt his death approaching, because 
it ia written, “heati qui moriuntur in Domino.” They 
are impertinent fictions. Duverdier (quoted by Nic 
in hia Literary Memoirs, vol. xxii.) bad spoken ill of 
Rabelais in his “ Bibliochéque Francaise,” but retrected 
im his * Prosographie,” and bore testimony to the Chris- 
tian sentiments in which he died. 

‘No monument has been placed over the grave of Re- 
‘Delain, but he hes been the subject of many cpitaphs. 
‘We select two of them; one in Latin, the other in 
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CORNEILLE. 
1606—1684, 
‘Taxns is something forcible and majestic attached to 


adowy 
tinctness confounds the course of his life; but in the 
amidst of this obscurity we trace the progress of a master 
mind—a man greater then his works, and yet not 10 
great; who conceived ideas more sublime than any he 
executed, and who yet was held back from schieving all 
of which he might have been capable by a certain 
uarrowness of taste. Corneille been Rnglish or 


z 


expresaing them, 

“Pierre Corneille, master of watery and forests in the 
‘YViscounty of Rouen, and Marthe Le Pesant, 0 lady of 
noble family, were the parents of the poet, Pierre Cor 
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weille, surnamed the great, They had two other chil- 
dren ; Thomas, who followed his brother's career, and 
‘was a dramatic author; and Marthe, who also shared 
the talents of this Wustrious family. She was consulted 
by hex brother, who read his plays to her before they were 
acted, She married, and was the mother of Fontenelle, 
the author, Pierre was a pupil of the Jemuita of Rouen, 
and always preserved feelings of gratitude towards that 
society. He was educated for the bar, but neither dis~ 
played taste for, nor obtained any success in, this career; 
while the spirit of the age and his own genius pointed 
out another, in which he ecquired high renown. 

The civil dissensions which had hitherto desolated 
France prevented the cultivation of the refined arts. 
Henry IV. bestowed peace on his country ; ‘but the men 
of his day, brought up in the lap of war, were rough 
and unlettered. 1t in generally found that national strug- 
gles develope, in the first instance, warriors and states- 
men ; and, when these are at an end, intellectual activity, 
finding no stage for practical exertion, turns itself to the 
ereation of works of the imagination. Thus, at least, it 
wos in Rome, where Virgil and Horace succeeded to 
Coto and Cesar ;—thus in France, where Corneille and 
Fenelon replaced Sully and his hero king. The influence 
of Henry JV. had been exerted to raise men fitted for the 
arts of government—that of Richelieu, to depress them, 
An the midst of the peace of desolation, bestowed by this 
sinister on his country, which crushed all generous ar- 
dour for liberty or political sdvancement, the arta had 
birth ; and the cardinal had not only sufficient disceroment 
to encourage them in others, but entertained the ambi~ 
tion of shining himeelf. The theatre as yet did not exiat 
in France ; monastic exhibitions, mysteries and pageants, 
had been in vogue, which displayed neither invention 
nor talent. By degrees the French gathered some know. 
ledge of the Spanish stage—the true source of modern 
drama, but they imitated them badly. The be wal ant 





mended and patebed by the best authors in Paris, were 
altogether execrable : but the spirit was born and spread 
abroad, Pierre Corneille, in the protincial town of 
te%9, Ronen, imbibed it, angl was incited to write, His firet 
Eiat, play was a comedy called  Melite.” The plot was sim- 
33. ple enough, and suggested by an incident that occurred 
to himself. A friend who was in love, and met 
with no return, introduced Corneille to the lady, and 
asked him to write a sonnet, addressed to her, in his 
name, The young poet found greater favour in the 
Jady’s eyes, and became a successful rivel; and this cir 
cumatence, which he mixed up with others less credible, 
forms the plot of ‘ Melite.” “ This,” writes Corneille, 
«yas wy coup d’essai. It is not in the rales, for I did 
not then know that such existed. Common sense was 
my only guide, added to the example of Hardy. The 
muccess of my piece was wonderfal ; it caused the esta- 
blishment of » new company of players in Paris; it 
equalled the best which had then appeared, end made me 
known at court.” The comedy itself has slight merit, and 
reads dully. Perhaps the spectators felt this, for it had 
itscritics, Corneille made a journey to Paris to seeit acted. 
He there heard thet the action of a play ought to be con- 
fined within the space of twenty-four hours; and he beard 
the meagerness of hia plot and the familisrity of the lan 
Tes4, guage censured. As a sort of bravado, to show what he 
Bat. could do, he undertook to write # tragedy fall of events, 
98. all of which should occur during the space of twenty- 
four hours, and raised the language to a sort of tragic 
elevation, while he took no pains to tax his genius to do 
ite best. At this time Corneille neither understood the 
basis on which theatrical interest rests (the struggle of 
the passions), nor had he ecquired that force of expres« 
sign which elevates him above all other French dramatic 
writers. He went on writing plays whose mediocrity 
renders them absolutely unreadable, and produced six 
comedies, which met with great success, as being the best 
which bad then sppesred, but which sre now neither 
read nor ected. Thus brought into notice, be became 
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one among five authors who corrected the plays of car. 
dinal de Richelieu. His associates were L’ Etoile, Bois- 
robert, Colletet, and Rotrou ; of whom the last only 
was a moan of genius, and he alone appreciated Cor 
neille’s merit, ‘The others envied and depreciated him, 
‘They were joined in this sort of cabal by men of greater 
talent, and who ranked as the first literati of the day. 
Seuderi and Mairet both attacked him; and at last he 
had the misfortune to awaken the ill feelings of the car- 
dinal-minister-enthor, Richelieu had caused @ ylayto be 1655, 
acted at his palace, called the “ Comedie des Tuileries,” Etat 
the scenes of which he himself arranged. Corneille 2* 
‘ventured, unhidden, to alter something in the third act. 
‘Two of his associates represented this ax an imperti- 
‘pence ; and the cardinal reproved him, saying, that it was 
‘necessary to have “un esprit de suite,” or an orderly 
mind, meaning @ cringing one. This circumstance pro- 
ably dingusted Corneille with hia occupation of corrector 
to greatness; for, under the pretext that his presence was 
required at Roven for the management of his little pro» 
perty, he retired from his subaltern employment, 

Another reason may have induced him to take up his 
principal abode at Rouen. The same lady who inspired 
the first conception of “ Melite” continued to have 
paramount influence over his thoughts, Her name was 
madame da Pont; she was wife of 2 maitre des comptes 
of Rouen, sud perfectly beautifal. This was the serlous 
and enduring passion of his life. He addressed many 
Jove poems to her, which he always refused to pablish, 
and burnt two years before his death. She first inspired 
hhim with the love of poetry ; and her secret sdmiration 
for hia productions rendered him eager to write.” His 
genius was industrious and prolific. 
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‘We have few traces to denote that Corneille was a echo» 
lar. ‘However, of courne, he read Latin, and Seneca fur- 
nished him with the ides of a tragedy on the subject of 
‘Medes. The “Sophonisba” of Mairet was the only re- 
gular tragedy thet had sppeared on the French stage. 
Corneille aspired to classic correctness in this new play ; 

egg, but hia piece met with litle success. It was a cold imita. 

Bitat, tion of a bad original —the interest was null. Corneille 

9, was afterwards aware of its defects, and speaks openly of 
them when he subsequently printed it. After “Medes” 
he wrote another comedy, in his old style, called “ The 
Tiasion,” It in strange that a writer whove merit con- 
sista in energy and grandeur should have spent his youth 
in writing tame and mediocre comedics. 

At length Corneille broke through the sort of cloud 
‘which #o long obecured hie genius and his glory, And 
Jet not the French ever forget that he owed hin initia. 
tion into true tregic interest to the Spanish drama. 
Difference of manners, , and lenguage renders 
the heroic subjects, which are so sublime and vehement 
in their native Greek dresa, in modern playveither tame 
expositions of book learning, or false pictures, in which 
‘Frenchmen take ancient names, but express modem 
Sentiments, Spaniah poeta at once escaped from these 
‘trammels: they portrayed men such as they knew them 
to bo; they represented events such 2s they witnewed; 
they depicted passions such as they felt warm in their 
own hearta; and Comeille, by reearring to these writers, 
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‘at once entered into the spirit of stage effect and interest, 
and opened to his countrymen a career, which, if they 
and he had had discernment to follow, might have raised 
them far higher in the history of modern drama, The 
incongruities of the Spanish theatre are, it is true, nume~ 
Yous; and, in following their example, much was to be 
avoided, both in plot and dialogue, Corneille felt this; 
bat, in some degree, he fell into the opposite extreme, 
‘An Italian secretary of the queen, Mary d'Medici, 
named Chalons, having retired to Rouen, advised 
Corneille to learn Spanish, and pointed out the “Cid” of 
Guillen de Castro as affording an admirable subject for 
a drama.* There are several old Spanish romances 
which narrate the history of the blow received by the 
father of the Cid from the Count Losano— the death of 
the former by the youthful hand of the avenging son— 
and the subsequent demand which Ximena, daughter of 
orang, makes the king of the hand of Rodrigo. The 
Spanish poet saw that, by interweaving the ides of a 
prior attachment between Rodrigo snd Ximena, the 
Atruggle of passion that must ensue, ere she could 
consent to marry the slayer of her father, presented a 
grand, deeply moving mubject for 2 drama. Corneille 
followed closely in Guillen de Castro's steps: he rejected 
certain puerilities adopted by the Spaniard from the 
ancient ballads of their country, which were venerable 
in Spain, but might excite ridicule in France; but he at 
the same time injured his subject by too much attention 
to French rules. The senseless notion of unity of time 
takes away from the probability of the circumstances ; 
and that wlach becomes nataral after a lapse of years, 
is monstrous when crowded into twenty-four hours; 20 
that we repeat Scuderi's exclamation, ‘How actively hia 
personages were employed!” The French ruleof having 
but two or three persons on the stage at a time detracts 
from the spirited scene, where, in the Spanish play, the 
nobles quarrel, and the blow is given at the council board 


fee Voltaire’ preface to bis Commontary on the Cui, aod aleo the 
‘sdzaurabla account of Guillen de Castro, by Lard Holland. 
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of the sovereign. Corneille mentions one or two defects 
himeelf, which show rather his erroneous notiona than 
defects in his play. Speaking of the weakness of pur- 
pose and want of power which the king displays as a fault, 
hhe says, no king ought to be introduced but a3 powerful 
aud prudent; though he gives no reason why a dramatic 
sovereign should be an abstract idea, instead of an his- 
toric and real personage. When the king, in Guillen de 
Castro, shows himself 2s he was, the lord paramount of 
turbulent feudal nobles, whom be was unable to control, 
and yet to whom he will not yield, and exclaims— 

= Rey soy mal cbecio, 

Cartgard mau vasalloe! 

‘We tee at once the various motives of action which ren 
dered him eager to crush » quarrel between two influ- 
ential families by uniting them in marriage. Corneille 
makes the scene take place at Seville, a city not in 
possession of the Spaniards till many years after. 
Certainly, the countryman of Shakspeare have no right 
to be severe on anachronisms ; bat the reason Corneille 
gives for bis choice of place displays slender knowledge 
of the ancient state of a neighbouring country, or even 
of its geography. He says he does it to make the sudden 
incursion af the Moora, sud the unprepared sete of the 
king, more probable, by causing the attack to come by 
sea; when, in fact, in those days the boundaries of the 
warring powers were so uncertain, and the inroads so 
predatory, that nothing was more frequent than unfore- 
seen invasions; and, besides, Beville is on the Guadal- 
quivir, end eeveral wiles from the coast, 

‘The real interest of the play, resting on the position 
of Rodrigo, who, despite hisaffection for Ximens, avenges 
his father, and of the miserable daughter, who feels her 
attachment for her lover survive the death of her parent, 
and the mutual struggles that ensue, overpowers these mi_ 
nordefects, sided aa it is by powerful language end energy 
of passion. The successof thetragedy wasunprecedented . 
it waa received with enthusissm in Paris, and all France 
re-echoed the praise, till a sort of epidemic transport 
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‘was spread through the country. It beeame a national 
phrase to applaud any thing or person by calling them 
az excellent as the Cid (beau comme me de Cid); the name 
spread through the world; translations of the play 
‘were made in all languages; a knowledge of it became 
incorporated with all minds, ‘I knew two men,” says 
in his life of Corneille, “a soldier anda 
n, who had never heard of eny other play 
‘been written; but the name of the Cid had 
penetrated csen the barbarous state in which they lived.” 
So mnch renown of course inspired his would-be 
rivals with rancour; they tried to detract from the merit 
of the successful play, end to show that at least it oughe 
not to have succecded. Scuderi published a bitter and 
elaborate attack, remarkable chiefly for the entire igno- 
rance it displays of all the real epriuge of human passion 
and human interest He calls Chimene a monster, and 
speaks of ‘ the odious struggle of love and honour.” He 
appealed to the French academy to decide on the 
justice of hiscriticism. The academy, not long before 
instituted by the cardinal de Richelieu, penetrated the 
minister's apnoyance at Corncille’s success, and his wish 
to have a rival crushed ; 20 they by no mesas liked to 
ard in defence of the poet; nor, on the other 









temain silent, unless invited by the author himself to 
decide on his merita. The cardinal, cager for « blow 
agninst the young poet, commissioned Corneille’a inti- 
mate friend Boisrobert to write to him at Rouen on the 
subject. Corncille evaded giving an assent, on the score 
that the task in question was unworthy to occupy the 
academy ; but, pressed by reiterated letters, he at last 
replied, that the academy could do as it liked ; adding, 
“and es you say thet bis eminence would be glad to see 
their decisicn, and be diverted by it, I can have no 
objection.” On this, Richelieu urged the academy to 
its task. Three of their namber, Tle Bourzey, Des 
‘Mares, and Chapelain, wor. commissioned to draw up 
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a Judgment: each performed his work pert; and 
Chapelain cocked it into form, and presented it to 
‘the cardinal for his approbation, Hicheliee wrote his 
observations in the marpin, and his grudge against the 
Poet suggested at lesst one ill-natured one. The 
academy, as an excuse for thelr criticisms, remarked, 
that the discussions concerning the greatest works, the 
« Jerusalem" of Tasso, and the “ Pastor Fido,” tended to 
improve the art of poetry. Richelieu observed on this, 
The preie end blame of the ‘ Cid” is « dispute between, 
the learned anil the ignorant, while the discassions on 
the other works mentioned were between clever men."* 
The work of the scademy was, bowover, not over, 
‘The cardinal recommended that a few handsful of flowers 
should be scattered over Chapedain's criticism; but, 
when these flowers rare Sided Saad es fe tn 
fragrant and ornamental, and mesa 
1637, thrown away, After & good deal of discussion, and 
he five months’ labour, the judgment of the academy was 
Si. got up and printed, Souder hailed it as w sentence fn his 
favour: Corneille was not 20 well pleased; but, after 
some indecision, be resolved to sbstain from all reply. 
Such s course was the most dignified; and he excused 
the failure of respect it might show to polcrrgrid 
‘on the score that it marked s higher degree towards 
cardinal, 
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she reproached him for slaying her betrothed. Such a 
subject in the hands of Shekspeare had not, indeed, 
‘been threadhare. He would have brought the jealousies 
of the states of Rome and Albe in living scenes before 
our eyes. We should have beheld the collision of turbu- 
ent, ambitious spirits, and felt thatthe world was notlarge 
enough for both. The pernicious rule of unity of time 
and place prevented this: the ambition of Rome 
could be displayed anly in the single person of Horutius, 
All we have, therefore, are various scenes between 
“him, his sister, his wife, and the Curiatiue, be 
trothed to the former, and brother to the latter; and 
these scenes are, for the most part, repetitions one of 
another; for the same rules confining the time of action, 
restrict the whole play to the delineation of the catas- 
trophe ; variety of incident and feeling ix excluded, andthe 
art of the French dramatist consists principally in 
devices to delay the catastrophe, and oto rag tthnoogh 
long této- @-téte conversations, till the fifth act: often they 
are unable to defer it beyond the fourth, end then the 
fifth ia an appendix of little account. 

“Horace” is, however, a masterpiece. Corneille could 
speak as a Roman, and the character of the hero is con- 
ceived with e simplicity and severity of taste worthy of 
his country. 

In his next piece Corneille rose yet higher. “Cinna” 
is usually considered his cAefd’auore. It containa admi- 
rable scenes, unsurpessed by any anthor. Did the scene 
in which Augustus asks the advice of Cinna and 
‘Maximus as to his meditated abdication pass between 
the personages (Mecense and Agrippa) who really 
‘were called into consultation on the subject, it had been 
faultless, The mixture of admirable reasoning, covert 
and delicate fisttery, forcible eloquence, and happy 
Yersification, is perhaps unequalled in any work that 
exists, It is, to a degree, spoiled as it stands ; for the 
false part which the conspirators sct, and the peculiarly 
‘bese conduct of Cinna, deteriorate from the interest of 
the whole drama ; and, although in subsequent portions of 
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the play he appears in the more interesting light of a 
man struggling between remorse and love, we cannot 
recover from the impression, and thus the character 
wants thet congruity and likelihood necessary for an 
ideal hero, As works of art, we may say, once for all, 
‘Corneille’s tragedies are far from perfect. Very inferior 
poets have attained happier combinations of plot: 
but not one among his countrymen — few of any nation 
—have equalled him in scenes ; in declamations full of 
energy and poetry ; in single expressions that embody 
the uth of pecdon andthe remit of a life of expe 
rience ; in noble sentiments, such as made the great 
Condé weep from admiration, In this play he did 
not happily confine himself to absolute unity of place. 
Such was his erroneous notion that he mentions 
this as a fault; while Voltaire drolly, yet seriously, 
chase thas, volo. plore had teen. rouwryed 
fe cae creed ‘two apartments at once. How 
far this ei ve hadped the imagination it is 
impossible to say ; but in real life no spectator com- 
esis a view * he interior of two separate rooms 
‘et once, except, indeed, in a penitentiary. 
1640, ‘The tragedies that followed “ Cinna” continued to 
sb sustain the reputation of the poet. “Pelgeucte,’ which 
succeeded to it the following year, is, perhaps, the most 
delightful of all bis plays, I know no other work of 
the imagination in which « woman, Joving one man and 
‘marrying suother, preserves st once dignity and sweet- 
ness, Pauline loves Severua with all the enthusiasm 
Of a.gix!’s first passion ; — she fears to see him again, 20 
‘well does che remember the power of that love; but, 
though she fears, she does not lament: we perceive that 
* conjugal tenderness for a young and virtuous husband, 
a pense of duty, hallowed by purity of feeling and soft~ 
ened by affection, have gathered over the zuins of a 
former attachment for another, while the heroism and 
generosity of Severus adds dignity to the character of 
ber who once loved him vo fondly. The only. feult 
that strikes at all forcibly in thin piece is a sort of 





failed, by not making us expect it; and to raise expect- 
ation, so that no event should appear startling, is the 
great art of dramatic writing. The real fault ia in the 
senselesa notion of unity of time: had the author given 
his personages space to breathe, all had been in harmony, 
‘Tt must not be omitted, that when Corneille read thia play, 
before ita representation, to an assembly of beau exprite, 
at the hotel de Rambonillet, the learned conclave came 
to the decision that it would not succeed, and deputed 
Voiture to persusde the author to withdraw it, a= 
christianity introduced on the stage had offended many. 
Corneille, frightened at this sentence, endeavoured to get 
it out of the hands of the actors, but was persuaded by 
one among them to let it take ite chance.” The fine 
people of Paris could not imagine that a christen 
‘aartyr would command the interest and sympathy of 
an audience. Where the scene, however, is founded on 
trath and natare, the hearts of the listeners are car 
ried away ; and Corneille could always command admi- 
ration for his heroes, through the power of tha nito- 
ations he conceived, and the elevation and beauty of his 


their first comedy of charecter to the Spanish. The 
Menteur” of Comneille is taken from “El Verdad nospe- 
choes” of Lope de Vega ; and bears marks of its Spanish 
origin in the intricacy of its intrigue, and its love- 
making out of window, eo umusl in Spein, and unna- 
tural elsewhere, This comedy had the grestest success 5 

* Fontmalla 

a2. 






many of the vernes passed into sayit 
ations became proverbs. “The Liar” had just arrived 
from Poictiere; and it grew into « fashion, when any msn. 
told an inereditle story, to eak whether he had come 
from Poictiers? 

1646, ‘ Rodogune,” which succeeded, is (with the lament- 

iat shie defect of the unlucky unity of time and place) more 

40° like a Spanish or an English play chen any other of 
Corneille's, except the Cid.” The very intricacy and 
fanltsof the plot, founded, as iti, on vorne old forgotten 
tale, give it the same wild romantic interest. 
indeed, anys be took the story from Applan and other 
historical sources ; but, as the tale existed, perhaps he 
saw that first, and then consulted the ancient authori- 
ties. Voltaire, in his remarks, scarcely knows what to 
may to it, Lr pr campth wesesiadr polaron rd 
Sesame tnd clears rants m2 ce of Cornelis bes 

forced, therefore, to acknowledge its 

merit, prea the fault in the conduct and story 
struck him forcibly. He repeats, perpetually, “ The pit 
‘was plessed ; s0 we must allow this play to have merit, 
though there is 80 much in it to shock an enlightened 
critic.” Corneille himself favoured this tragedy with 
particalar regard. “<I have often been asked at court,” 
he says, “ which of my poems I preferred ; and J found 
all those who questioned me oo partial either to ‘ Cinna’ 
or the ‘Cid,’ that I never dared declare all the tenderness 
I felt for this one, to which I would willingly have 
given my snffiage, bad 1 not feared to fail in some 
degree in the respect I owed to those who inclined the 
other way. My preference is, perhaps, the result of one 
af those blind partialities which fathers sometimes feel 
for one child rather than another: perhaps some self. 
Jove mingles with it, since this tragedy seems to me 
more entirely my own than sny of ita predecessors, on 
‘account of its surprising incidents, which are all my own 
invention, and which had never before been witnessed 
on the stage; and, finally, perhaps a Jittle real merit 
renders this partiality not entirely unjust.” Fontenelle 
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mentions, aa another cause for it, the labour he be. 
stowed; since he spent a year in meditating the mub- 
ject, There might be ancther reason, to which neither 
Corneille nor his biographer allude — that this play 
occasioned him a triumph over a rival. Gilbert brought 
out a tragedy on the same subject a few months before: ax 
it is acknowledged that Cornelile’s was written first, he, 
perhaps, heard of the subject, and took the details from 
the novel in question. However that may be, Gilbert's 
play was never acted a necond time ; yet it met with 
powerful patrons in its fall, and was published, with a 
flourishing dedication to the king’s brother ; but nothing 
could preserve it from oblivion. The German critics 
are particularly severe on “ Rodoguue,” and with some 
justice: there iz want of nature in the situations and 
sentiments ; we ere attached to none of the characters ; 
and the heroine herself is utterly insignificant. 
Corneille had now reached the acme of his fame. 
Other plays succeeded, which did not deserve the name 
of tragedies, but ought, 2s Voltaire remarks, to be entitled 
heroic comedies.* These pieces were of unequal merit ; 
having here and there traces of the great master's hand, 
but defective ax wholes, Usually, he introduces one 
character of power and interest that elevates them, and 
which, when filled by 2 good actor, rendered them suc- 
cessful ; bat they were not hailed with the enthusiasm 
that attended his earlier plays. The great Condé 
looked cold on “ Don Sancho,” and it was beard of no 
more; while the fastidious taste of the French revolted 
from the rubject of Theodore.” Worse overthrow was 
in atore. ‘ Pertherite,” founded on a Lomberd story, 
failed altogether ; and its ill fortune, he tells us, 20 dia 
gusted him aa to induce him to retreat entirely from the 
theatre. He turned his thoughts to other works, He 


palectins Thacher tas Oe ah ett cies 
Estee rater to be ameet than Geoply moved. ech eth tine we 
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‘wrote hia “ Essays on the Theatre,” which contain mach 
acute and admirable criticism ; though, like all French 
‘writers on that subject, he misses the real subject of 
discussion. He tranalated, also, the ‘‘ Imitation of Jesus 
Christ” into French — being persuaded to thia design by 
the jesuits. He fails, es cur poets are apt to fail, when 
they versify the pealms ; the dignified simplicity of the 
iginal being lost in the frippery of modern rhyme, 
‘At had been happy for Corneille had he adhered to 
his resolves to write no more for the theatre. But M. 
Fonquet, the celebrated and unfortunete minister of 
finances to Louis XIV., caused him to break it. Fouquet 
Degged him to dramative one of three subjects which 
he mentioned. Corneille chose CEdipus, “ Ita suc- 
esa,” he writes, “ com to me for the failure of 
the other; aince the king was sufficiently pleased to 
cause me to receive solid teatimonials of his satiafaction; 
and I took his liberality as a tacit order to consecrate to 
the amusement of his majesty sll the invention and 
power which age and former labours had spared.” This 
was a melancholy resolve — his subsequent plays were 
not worthy of their predecessors, They contain fine 
weepes and, eloquent passages; but a hard dry spirit 
crept over him, which caused him to mistake exagge- 
rated sentiments for nobleness ofeoul. The plots, also, 
were bed; the conduct enfeebled by uninteresting 
episodes, or by the worse expedient of giving the hero 
himself some under amatory interest that lowered him 
entirely, Voltaire remarks, “ Corneille’s genius was 
still in force, He ought to have been severe on himself, 
or to have had severe friends. A man capable of 
fine scenes might have written © good play, It was a 
great misfortune that no one told him that he chose his 
subjects badly.” It is sad to be obliged to make excuses 
for genius. No doubt Corneille failed in invention as he 
grew older. His former power of boldness and felicity of 
expremion oftenshedraysof light upon his feebler works; 
but he could no longer conceive s whole, whose parts 
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should be harmonious, whose entire effect should be 
sablime. 


The bounty of the king in bestowing a pension on 
him, it is probable, was one cause of his establishing 
himself in Paris, and his brother's recent success an a 
dramatist q yet more urgent one, Hitherto Corneille 
had resided at Rouen, visiting the capital only at Inter- 
‘vals, when be brought out any new play. In 1642 he 
had been elected member of the French academy ; but 
that circumstance esused no change in his mode of life, 
He was not formed to shine at court, nor in the gay 
Parlaian circles, Simple, almost rustic, in hin mansiers 
and appearance, his genius was not discernible to the 
casual cheerver. © The first time I sew him,” says a 
writer of the day, “1 took bim for a merchant of 


La Bruyere bears the same testi- 
mony : Semple and timid ; tlresome in conversation 


from. these considerations that his migration to Paris is 
attributable rather to hia brother than to himself. 


'§ Comnetite gives much the ame account of himesif in some verses 
vwetan Es Fou, and wa be cule igus are of meet: — 
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‘Thomas Corneille was twenty years the junior. 
‘The brothers bad married two sisters of the name of 
De Lampériere, between whom existed the same differ 
ence of age. ‘The family was united by sll the bonds 
of affection and virtue. ‘Their property, even, was in 
‘commen ; and it was not until after Corueille’s death that 
the inheritence of their wives was divided, and that 
each sister received her share. The brothers were 
fondly attached, and lived under the same roof. We 
ave told that Thomas wrote verses with much grester 
facility than Pierre, and he well might, considering 
what his verses are ; and, when Pierre wanted a rhyme, 
he opened a trap door communicating with hie brother's 
room, and asked him to give one. Nor was Pierre 
‘Teas attached to his sister, to whom he was accustomed 
to read bis pieces when written, She had taste 
and an enlightened judgment, and was wi of her 
relationship to the poet. 

‘Thomas Corneille hed lately met with success in the 
same career as his brother. His play of ‘‘ Timocrates” 
‘was acted for six montha together; and the king went 
to the unfashionable thestre of the Marais, at which it 
was brought out, for the purpose of seeing it. Nothing 
conld be more dissimilar than the prodnstions of the 
‘brothers. Thomas Corneille had merit, and one or two 
of his plays (‘ Le Comte d’Essex” in particular) kept 
poweseion of the stage: he had, however, knack instead. 
‘of genius, He could contrive interesting xituations to 


in Ite day, success in success, and, ander ita influence, 
the younger Corneille aspired to the delights of a bril- 
liant career in tho capital. 
1663 ‘The establishment of the family in Paris is ascer- 
"aq ined by a proceraton or power of storey given by 
the brothers, empowering « cousin to manage their 
affhire at Rouen. Corneille weemed to feel the change 
as a new spur to exertion ; but, unfortunately, invention 
no longer waited on industry, asf old, Considering it 
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his duty to write for the stage, he brought ont piece 
after piece, in which he mistook involved intrigue for 
interest, crime on stilts for heroism, and declamation 
for passion. Hia tragedies fell coldly on the public ear; 
and, as he could not understand why this should be, 
he always alleges soroe trivial circumstance 2a the exuse of 
his ill success ; for, having laboured as sedulously ax in 
his early plays, he was insensible to the fact, that arid 
though pompous dialogues were substituted for sublime 
eloquence. Boileau's epigram on these unfortunate tes- 
timonies of decayed genius is well known : — when the 
‘wits of Paris repeated after him 

‘ 
Corneille might well regret that he bed not perse~ 
‘vered in the silence to which be condemned himeelf 
when Pertharite failed. 

A young rival also sprang up — 2 rival whose grace- 
fal diction, whose impsssioned tenderness, and elegant 
carrectness, are the delight of French critics to this day. 
Yet, though Voltaire and others have set Racine far 
above Corneille, and though Saint Evremond wrote at the 
time that the advanced age of Corneille no longer alarmed 
him, since the French drama would not die with him, the 
younger poet's superiority was by no means universally 
acknowledged in his own time. Corneille had « party 
who still adhered to their early favourite, and called 
Bacine’s elegance feebleness, compared with the rough 
sublimity of the father of the art. Racine writes 
agreeably,” says madame de Sévigné, in « letter to her 
daughter ; “ but there Je pothing abeciately beeutifa,: 
nothing sublime —none of those tirades of Corneille 
which thrill We must never compare him with Ra- 
cine ; but be aware of the difference. We must excuse 
Coreilie's bad verses in fevour of those divine and 
sublime beauties which fill us with transport — these are 
traits of genius which are quite inimitable. Despréaux 
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myseven more then me, — in a word, this is good taste; 
Ietus preserveit.” If, therefore, Corneille had cessed 
to write, if be had let his nobler tragedies remein os 
trophies of past victory, and not simed atnew, he might 
have held a proud position, guarded by mumerous pare 
Esau, who exalted him far above bie rival Bat be 
continued to write, and he was unsuccessful thus it 
became a Uving struggle, in which he had the wortt. 
He did not like to appear envious: he felt what he 
said, and he said justly, that Racine’s Greek or Ma- 
hometan heroes were but Frenchmen with ancient or 
Turkish names; bat he was aware thet this remark 
might be considered invidious. Yet he could not oon- 
ceal his opinion, nor the offence he took, when Racine 
transplanted s verve from the Cid into his comedy of 
‘The “ Plaideurs"”— 
“Ken rides ar eon front ont gravée aoe explanta.” 


“ It ill becomes a young man,” he ssid, “ to make game 
of other people's verses.” It was still worse when he 
‘was veduced into what the French have named 2 duel 
with Racine, Henrietta, daughter of our Charles I., wife 
of the brother of Louis XIV., was a principal petroness 
of men of genius ;— her talents, her taste, her 2ecom- 
plishments ; the generosity and kindness of her dis 
position, made ber respected and loved. Louis and she 
‘had been attached to one another ; their mutual position 
forced them to subdue the passion ; bat thelr triumph 
over it was not achieved without struggles, which, no 

doubt, appeared romantic and even tragical to the poor 
princess. She wished this combat to be immortalised ; 
and, finding in the loves and separation of Titas and 
Berenice « similarity with her own fate, she deputed the 
marquis de Dangean to engage Corneille and Racine, 
‘unknown to one another, each to write a tragedy on this 
subject — not a very promising one at best — and still 
more difficult on the French stage, where the catastrophe 
alove forms the piece. But Racine conquered these diffl- 
culties ;— tendemess and truth of passion interested in 


“OORNEILLE, 3 
place of incident—the audience wept—and eriticiam was 
mute, Comeilie foandered miserably: love with him 
in always an adjunct and an episode, but not the whole 
subject: it helps as 2 motive —it is never the end. 
He fancled that hia young rival was angry with him for 
competing with him; and he gave sigus of a queru- 
louxness which he bad no right to feel® ; but there is 
something 20 naive in his self praises, and such in- 
genuoumess in his repinings, that we look on them as 
traits portraying the simplicity end singleness of his 
character, rather than as marks of vanity or invidious. 
‘bess. 


‘After “ Berenice,” he wrotetwoother plays,“ Pulcherie” 
and “ Surena,” and then, happily, gave up composition, 
Though he saw the pieces of his young rival bailed 
with delight, he had the gratification of knowing that his 
own chef-d'awures were often acted with spplause, that 
the best critics regarded them with enthusiasm, and that 
his position was firmly established as the father of French 
tragedy. He Lived t» « considerable age, end his mind 
became enfeebled during the lest year of his life. He 
died on the Ist September, 1584, in 7 the seventy-ninth 
year of his age. 

‘There is a harmony between the works of Corneille 
and his charseter, which his contemporaries, who appte- 
ciated only the brilliant, mistook, tat which strikes 
forcibly, He was proud and reserved. Thongh his de- 
dications are phrased according to the adulatory egre- 
vaonial of the day, his conduct was always dignified 
and independent, He seldom appeared at court, where 
his lofty, though simple, character found nothing to 
attract. He was, besides, careless of the gifts of for- 
tans: he detested the cares of property, shrinking, 
With terror, from euch details, Beriows, and even 
melancholy, trifles had no charms for him: dramatic 

© doe his "EacuseR Ariste.” In smother place be ouyt,— 
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composition absorbed his whole thoughts; his studies 
tended to improvement in that vocation only. Strait- 
forward and simple in manner,— his person, though 
tall, was heavy — his face was strongly marked and ex- 

pressive — his eyes fall of fire, — there was something 
in the whole man that bespoke strength, not grace— 
syet.a strength fall of dignity. 

‘His fortunes were low. The trifling pension allowed 
him by Cardinal Richeliew expired with that minister. 
Many years afterwards, Louis XIV. granted him 
pension of 2000 france as the first dramatic poet of the 
world, He waa wholly indifferent to gain ; the actors 
peid him what they pleased for his pieces; he never 
called them to account. He lived frugally, but bad 
Tittle toliveon. A few days before his death his family 
Were in considerable straits for want of money, and the 


a 
whose mind is occupied conceptions engendered 
within itself —to whom the outward world is of alight 
‘account, except as it influences his imagination or excites 
his affections. The political straggles and civil wars, in 
which his youth was spent, gave 2 sort of republican 
Joftiness to his miad, energy without flerceness, some- 
what at variance with the French character. 

Puce, on entering a theatre at Paris, after » longer 
retreat than usual in his native town, the actors stopped 
short: the grest Condé, the prince of Conti, together 


‘He had long been the eldest member of the academy : 
on his death his brother was elected to i 
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Racine contended for the honour of reeciving the new 
academician ; on which occasion it was the custom to 
muke a speech in praise of the late member whose place 
the new one took. Racine’s eulogy on Corneille met 
with great applause, and he recited it 2 second time 
before the king. He spoke with enthusiasm of his 
merits, end, in particular, of “a certain atrength, a 
certain elevation, which transports, and renders his very 
defects, if he had any, more venerable then the excel- 
lence of others.” This testimony was honourable to 
Racine, who had, indeed, so heartfelt an appreciation of 
‘hia best passages, that, although he interdicted dramas 
and poetry from his children, he caused them to learn, 
‘and taught them to admire, various scenes in Corneille. 
Many years after Voltaire discovered a descendant of 
the great poet®: he spreed the discovery abroad ; 
be incited Ste Jomns. lady to Ferney as to her home ; 
and for her benefit his two volumes of com. 
mentary on her greet ancestor's works, This commen- 
tary has been found fault with for the degree of blame 
it contains, Voltaire eaya himself, he wrote it chiefly 
to instruct future dramatic pocta, and he was sincere in 
his views, even if he were mistaken. It is chiefly re- 
tuarkahble for the extent of its verbal criticism, and his 
earnest endeavout to banish all familiar expressions from 
tragic dialogue, thus rendering French tragedies more 
factitions than ever. It is strange to remark the dif- 
ferent geniua of various languages. We endesvour 
perpetually to bring back ours to the familiar and antique 
Saxon. We regard our translation of the Bible ax a 

precious tressure, even in this light, being a source to 
which all good writers resort for true unadulterated 
English. It has been remarked that the sublimest pas- 
sages of our greatest poets are written in short words, 
that is, in Anglo-Saxon, or pure English. While 
Voltaire, an the contrary, tried to substitute words un- 
an celeste coe al atthe tie of raver 01677, they hank Pi) 


‘ehthout pester. ‘Fishad coe daughter, froma whom descended 
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wed in convermtion, strangers to the real living 
expression of passion, and which give « factitious and 
false air, peculiar to the French buskin, and alien to true 
elevation of 


originality, however, often bursts through these tram- 
mela: he has more tmth and simplicity than any of 
bis successors, and, 2s well es being the father of the 
French drama, we may name him the most 
and sublime poet thet France has produced, 


i 


ROCHEFOUCAULD. 
1613 — 1680. 


Gann, in bis correspondence, records, that it wes & 
saying of d'Alembert, that, in life, “ Ce n'est qu’heur et 
mualheur,” that it was ell luck or ill luck. The ssme 
thing may be said of many books; and, perhaps, of 
none more than that which has given literary celebcity 
to Francois, duke de le Rochefoucauld. The expe. 
rience of a long life, spent for the most part in the 
very nucleus of the intrigues of party and the artifices 
of 2 court, reduced into sententious maxims, affords 
food for curiosity, while it flatters our idleness. The 
most indolent person may reed a maxim, and ponder on 
its truth, and be Jed to meditate, without any violeat 
exertion of mind. In addition, knowledge of the 
world, as it in called, always interests. Voltaire saya 

the “ Maxims,” “ Though there is but one truth 
in this collection, which is that self-love is the motive 

all, yet this thought is presented under such various 
that it in always impremive. If we con- 
the pervading opinion of the book theoretically, 
‘ight be inclined to parody this remark, and say, 
though is but one multiformed falsehood in 
is collection,” — but we defer our consideration of 
the principles of this work till we have given an ac- 
count of its sathor, who was no obscure men, meditat- 
ing the lessons of wisdom in solitude, but the leader of 
‘8 party, a soldier, 2 man of gallantry end of fashion ; 
one such as ix only produced, in its perfection, in a so- 
ciety highly cultivated ; yet the foundations of hia cha« 
racter were thrown in times of ignorance and turbulence. 
‘The family of Le Rochefoucauld is ane of the noblest 
in France; it ranks equal with that of the sovereign, 


Here 


a 
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preponteranee to te perry erpooed, and even teks 
preponderance to the party it even 

the throne, Francois, the eldest wom of the duke then 
in pomension, was at hin paternal castle of Roche- 
foncankd, in Angoumois, in 1613, two years subsequent 


Greater power then the king himself. 
and wise administration of Henry wy: and 

infosed = somewhat better spirit into the body politic of 
the hinglom tan thet which for forty years 

the country with civil war; but the happy effects of 
‘that prosperous period were obliterated on the accession 
of Louis XIII. After a series of struggles, however, 
Richelieu became prime minister ; and with unflinch- 
ing courage, and resolute and merciless policy, be pro- 
ceeded to crush the nobility, und to raise the mo- 
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‘Dlood of many flowed : the cardinal reigned secure, and 
the power of the contending nobles was reduced to 
feadal command in their own domains. 

‘At length Richelien died: snd, for a moment, hir 
‘vanquished enemies fancied that their turn was come 
for acquiring dominion. ‘The state prisons were thrown 
open ; the exiles hastened to return. The friends of 
the family of la Rochefoucauld wrote to advise thein to 
appear at court. The reigning duke and his sons ime 
mediately followed this counsel.“ His elicet son was 
alled prince de Marsillac: bis name and person were 
well known as the friend of the duchess of Chevreuse, 
ant! a» a favourite of Anne of Austria, Te bas Ieft us 
an account of that period,sin which he details the high 
hopes of hia very and subsequent disappointment. 
* ‘The persecution I had suffered,” he writes +, “during 
the power of the cardinal de Richelieu, having finished 
with his life, 1 thought it right to return to court, 
‘The ill health of the king, and the disinclination that 
he manifested to confide hia children and kingdom 
to the queen, made me hope that J might soon find im. 
Portant occasions for serving her, and of giving her, in 
the present state of things, the same marks of attachment 
which she had received from me on all occasions when 
her interests, and thove of madame de Chevreuse, werv 
in opposition to those of cardinal de Richelieu, I ar- 
rived at court ; and found it as submissive to his will 
after his death as during hie life. His relations and 
hia creatures continued to enjoy all the advantages they 
had gained through him ; and by a turn of fortune, of 
which there are few examples, the king, who hated him, 
tnd desired his fall, was obliged, not only to conceal his 
sentiments, but even to authorise the disposition made 
by the cardinal in hix will of the principal employ- 
‘ments and most important places in his kingdom. IIe 
chose cardinal Mazarin to suceeed him in the govern~ 
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ment. Nevertheless, ax the health of the king wes 
deplorable, there was & likelihood that every thing would 
soon change, and that, the qucen or monsieur (the duke 
of Orleans, brother to Louis XIII.) acquiring the re- 
gency, they would revenge on the followera of Riche- 
Tien the outrages they had received from himself,” 
Affaire, however, took a very different torn. Mazarin 
aud others, the creatures of and successors to Richelieu, 
were lesa arrogant, less ambitious, and less resolute then 
their master. They were willing to acquire power by 
allying themselves to the adverse party. Mazarin, in 
porticalar, felt that, on the death of Louis XILL., he 
should not possess influence enough to cope with the 
‘persons who, by rank, were <leatined to the regency ; snd 
he perceived, at once, that it was his best policy to be. 
come the friend, instead of the rival, of the queen and 
the duke of Orleans. Anne of Austria saw safety in 
encouraging him in this conduct. Mazarin grew into 
® favourite, and supplanted those who hal stood 
by ber during her years of adversity. Thus, while 
the surface of things appeared the same, the spirit was 
changed. Rochefoucauld saw that the queen entertained 
‘new views and new partialitier, and was supported by the 
saine party by which she had heen hitherto oppressed. 
‘As her friend, he perceive’ the advantages she gained by 
this line of conduct, and, by prudent concessions, retained 
Ther regard. When the king died, and she became 
regent, Mazarin bad mace himself necessary to her, for 
it waa by his policy that the other membere of the 
council of the regency were reduced to insignificance ; 
so that the queen, entirely attached to him, anticipated 
with something of aversion the reappearance of madame 
de Chevreuse, who, on the death of Louis XIIL, hastened 
1say, 0 Teturn to Paris, The prince of Marsillac perceived 
tot. her apprehensions, and asked her permission to meet 
30. madame de Chevreue on her way, which the queen 
readily granted, hoping that the prince would dispose 
her former friend to seek the friendship of Mazarin. 
‘This was, indeed, Marsillac’s purpose: he gave the fallen 
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favourite the beat advice that prudence could suggest, 
and the dachess promised to follow it. In thiv she 
failed. She fancied that she could supplant the cardinal 
in the queen's favour ; she acted with arrogance ; aud 
‘her imprudence insured her ruin. 

‘Te lon temps de la régence followed. For five years 
France enjoyed external and internal prosperity. ‘The 
former was insured by the battle of Rucroi, and other 
successes, obtained by the prince of Condé and Turenne, 
against the power of Spain. The latter was more fal- 
lacious. The intrigues, cabals, and dissensions of the 
court were carried on with virulence. Manners became 
every day more and more corrupt—the gulf between 
Mayarin and his antagonists wider. We have little 
trace of Marsillac’s conduct during this interval, He 
followed the campaigns, and served gallantly in reveral 
actions, He was present at the siege of Mardike, in 
which he was wounded in the shoulder, which obliged 
him to return to Paris. He bought the governorship of 
Poitou, and took up his residence there. He visited 
Paria, but want of money prevented! hin remaining. 
His secretary, Gourville, lets ua into a view of the 
corruption of the times, when he details how he en- 
riched his master by only obtaining from Emery, the 
comptroller of the finances, 2 man of low extracdon, 
whose extortion, luxuriousness, and debauchery dingusted 
the nation, a passport for a thousand tons of wheat, to 
be brought from Poitou to the capital; and the profit 
he gained by this transaction enabled the prince, to hin 
infinite joy, to remain in Paris. 

‘There can be little doubt that, at this time, be hed 
immersed himself in political intrigue. Madame de 
Chevreuse was again banished ; but affairs hed taken 
another and more important aspect than mere intrigues 
and disputes among courtiers for royal favour. The 
extravagance of the court, and corruption of the times, 
‘had thrown the finances into disorder ; snd every mesns 
‘ost subversive of the prosperity of the people, and of 
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justice, wes resorted to by Emery to supply the royal 
treasury. The consequence was universal discontent. 
Parliament resisted the court by its decrees; the popu. 
Ince of Paris supported parliament ; and a regular sye~ 
tem of resistance to the regent and her minister was 
formed. This opposition received the name of the 
Fronde: the persons whoformed it werecalled Frondeurs. 
‘These were bent, the duke de la Rochefoucauld tells us, 
in his memoirs, on arresting the course of the calamities 
at hand; having the same object, though urged by a 
different motive, as those who were instigated by hatred 
of the cardinal. At first the remonstrances of parlia- 
ment, and the opposition of the court, was a war of 
‘words only ; but when the court, enraged at any opposi- 

1648. onto ita wil, proceed to arrevt three principal mem. 

Eben of parliament, the people of Paris rose in a body ; 
the day of the barricades ensued, the members were 
set free, and the court forced to yield. 

But the tumalts did not end tere: the celebiated De 
Rets, then coadjutor to the erchbishop of Paris, who 
saw his towering ambition crushed by the distrust 
of the court, resolved to make himeelf feared ; and, 
instead of permitting the spirit of sedition in the 

_ tapital to subside, he excited it to its utmost, It be- 
came necemary for him, in the system of opposition that 
ensued, to secure some prince of the blood at the head 
of his party. His eyes turned towards the great Condé ; 
but he continued faithful to the queen: the coadjutor 
‘was, therefore, forced to centre his hopes in thie prince's 
younger brother, the prince of Conti. Rochefoucauld 
gives an account, in his memoirs, of the winning over of 
this prince, “The prince of Conti,” be writes, “ was ill 
satisfied at not possessing « place in the council, and even 
more at the neglect with which the princeof Condé treated 
him; and es be was entirely influenced by his sister, the 
duchess de Longueville, who was piqued at the indiffer- 
ence her elder brother displayed towards her, he aban- 
doned himself without reserve to his resentment. This 
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Princess, who had s great share afterwards in these af- 
fairs, possessed all the advantages of talent and beauty to 
#0 great a degree, joined to so many charms, that it ap- 
peared aa if nature had taken pleasure in forming x perfect 
and finished work in her: but these qualities lost a part of 
their brillianey through « defect which was never before 
aeen in a person of this merit; which was that, fer from 
giving the law to thone who had a particular adoration 
for ber, she tranefused herself so entirely into their 
sentiments that she entirely forgot her own. At this 
time the prince de Marsillac had are in her heart; 
and, aa he jained his ambition to love, be inspired 
her with a taste for politics, to which sl 
aversion, and took advantage of her wish to revenge 
herself on the prince of Condé by opposing Conti to 
him. De Retz was fortunate in his project, through the 
sentiments entertained by the brother and sister, who 
allied themselves to the Frondeurs by a treaty, into 
which the duke de Longueville was drawn by his 
hopes of succeeding, through the help of parliament, 
in his ill-founded pretensions of being treated like a 
Prince of the blood.” * 

The state of tumult and street warfarc into which 
Paris wan plunged by these intrigues at laxt determined. 
the queen to the most desperate measures: she resolved. 
to escape from the capital, with the young king, the ear- 
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dinal, and the whole court, and then to blockade it. In 
this plan she succeeded, through her admirable presence of 
ind and fearlessness. The court retreated to St. Ger- 
maip, Here they were unprovided even with necessaries. 
They lived in disfarnished apartments, they slept on 
straw, and were exposed to 2 thousand hardships, The 
prince of Conti, and Marsillac, and the duke de Longue. 
ville followed the court, De Rets was confounded by 
their retreat ; and sent the marquis de Noirmoutier to 
Tearn the cause of their secession, and, if possible, to 
‘bring them back. The motive of these princes in ap- 
parently deserting their party wax, it would seem, to 
further their own private interests. Marsillac left his 
secretary, Gourville, behind, to negotiate with the leading 
™members of pasliamcut for the electing the prince of 
Conti generalissimo of the Parisian troops, When 
this transaction was arranged, the princes determined 
on their return to the capital. It was a matter of danger 
anil «ifficulty to escape from St, Germain. When the 
method of so doing was arranged, Marsilluc held a long 
conversation with Goarville, telling him what account 
he was to carry to Paris, in case he should be made 
prisoner, in which case he felt sure that he should be 
decapitated, Gourville, however, begged him to write 
his last instructions, 2s he was resolved to share his 
fortunes to the last. Their attempt, however, was 
attended with success; the adventurers made good their 
entrance into and, after some opposition, gained 
their point, principally through the appearance of the 
Desutiful duchesses de Bouillon and Longueville, who 
presented themselves before the people of Paris with 
their children, and excited a commotion in their favour. 
The prince of Conti was elected generalissimo. 
Meanwhile Condé blockaded the metropolis; and the 
volunteers of Paris, composed of its citizens, poured out 
to resist the blockade. The warfare was of the most 
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ridiculous kind: the people of Paris rnade a jest of their 
‘own rolitiery, which excelled only in the talent of ranning 
away. These troops went to the field by thousands, 
dressed out in feathers and ribands: they fled if they en- 
countered but 200 of theroyaltroops: when they returned, 
fying, they were received with laughter and shouts of ri 
cule, Couplets and epigrams were multiplied and show- 

ered upon them and their leaders; the populace were 
diverted, while the most frightfal licence prevailed; bles 
Dhemy was addcd tolicentiousnews, and the bands of society 
‘were loosened, its core poisoned. At length the middling 
Classen, most active at first in the work of sedition and 
Tawlensnenn, got tired of the wickednewm they saw ex 
hibited round them, and of the dangers to which they 
‘were perpetually exposed. Blood war spilt, and they 
searcely knew for what they fought: cach side began 

to sigh for peace. Pe Retz failed in gaining the assint. 
ance of Tureune, for, conu:ted by an emissary of 
Maurin, the srmy of Turenne denerted bin. ‘The same 

arts were used to gain over the partisans of De Retz. 

The prince de Marsillac was suffering from a nevere 
woud. He had huadet a squatron went ont with other 
troops fur the purpow of escorting some convoys of 
Provision. The Party way attack, and fled on the 
instant, with the excvption of the party led by Marsillac, 
(who, de Retz olserves, liail nore valour than experience) 

that kept the ground till the prince bad a hore killed, 
under him, and was seriously wounded himsclf, when 

he retuned to Paria. This circumstance led him, pro- 
Dably, to listen more readily to the representations of 
‘Mazariu’s emissaries, He became an entire convert to 117, 
the desire for peace, and by degrees, though with diffi. © 
culty, the ptince of Conti and the duchess de Longuc- “” 
ville were brought to acquiesce in its necessity. 

A sort of unsettled tranguillity was thus restored. 

After a time the court returned to Paris: hut the peace 

was hollow, and the bad passions of men fermented still. 

‘The capital, with the exception of net Leing under arms, 

was in a state of perpetual and disgraceful tumult. The 
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‘war of the Fronde has been named a tragic fares ; for it 
‘was carried on a1 much by mutual insults and epigrams 
aa by the sword. Never did mankind display so total s 
disregard for decency and moral law: churchmen ac- 
Knowledged their mistresses openly; wives made no 
secret of favouring their lovers ; and infamy became too 
common to render any one conspicuous. As the nobility 
of the Fronde were the most dissolute, so, by degrees, 
did it lose favoar with the people, Each noble sought 
his own interests: cach changed side as his hopes changed. 
The Fronde lost many of its chief partisans. The 
prince of Condé became reconciled to the prince of 
Conti; and he, and the duke and duchess de Longueville, 
and the prince Marsillac, now duhe de la Rachefoucauld, 
through the recent death of his father, fell off from the 
Fronde, at the same time that they continued to oppose 
and insult the queen and Mazarin. Meanwhile De Rets 
‘Was eager to renew a warfare which raised him to the 
aok of leader. He wan otill intriguing—still, a it were, 
covertly in arms,— continuing to exercise unbounded 
influence over the people of Paris, and to carry on 
intrigues with the discontented nobles, The court, 
meanwhile, thoroughly frightened by the late events, was 
bent on weakening its enemies by any means, however 
1650. treacherous and violent. While, therefore, the false 
Etat. security of pence prevented their being on their guard, 
suddenly one day the prince of Condé, his brother, and 
brother-in-law, were arrested, and sent to Vincennes ; 
and the queen sent to the duchess de Loncueville, re- 
quiring ber immediate attendance, Rochefoacauld had 
seen reason to suspect this piece of treachery, and had 
wished to warn the princes ; but the person he intrusted 
with the commission failed to execute it, When the 
duke de Vrilligre brought the order to the duchess 
requiring her attendance, Rochefoucauld persuaded her, 
instead of obeying, to quit Paris on the instant, and 
hasten to Normandy, to raise her friends in Rouen and 
Havre de Grace, in favour of her husband and brothers. 
‘Rochefoucauld accompanied her ; but the duchess haying 
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failed in her attempt, and being pressed by the enemy, 
was forced to embark, and take refuge in Holland, while 
Rochefoucauld repaired to his government at Poitou. 
All was now prepared for war. Turenne, at Stenay, was 
im revolt. The dukes of Bouillon and Ia Rochefoucauld 
collected troops in Guiennr. Rochefoucauld was the 
first in arma, though he hed no resource, except hie 
credit and friends, in collecting troops. He made the 
ceremony of the interment of his father the pretext for 
assembling the nobility and tenanta of his province, and 
thus raised 2000 horse and GUO foot.* His tirst 
attempt waa to succour Saumur, besieged by the king's 
troops, But Mazarin had not been idic: he had engaged 
what Frederick the Great called his yellow Anamrx in 
his favour, and, by bribery and corruption, possessed him- 
self of the town. After this Bordeaux became the seat 
of war, Bouillon and Rochefoucauld having entrenched 
themaelves in that city, and the royal troops attacking it, 
Ill defended by fortifications, it soon capitulated, but ob- 
tained favourable terms. Bouillon end Rochefoucauld 
were allowed to retire. Mazarin exerted all his powers 
of persuasion to gain them, but they continued faithful 
ta the princes, Rochefoucsuld retreated once again to 
his government of Poitou, discontented at having received 
no compensation for his house of Verteuil, which the 
king’s party had razed, , 

Soon after the divisions,in France took somewhat a 
new face. De Rets gained over the duke of Orleans, 
and united himeelf to the party of the princes. The 
Fronde, thus reinforced, turned all its force against 
Mazarin, He was forced to fly, and the princes were 
liberated. It is not here that a detail of the strange 
events of the war of the Fronde can be given. They 
are introduced anly because Rochefoucauld took a pro~ 
minent part, Changes were perpetually taking place 
in the state of parties ; and 2 sort of confusion reigns 
throughout, arising from the want of any noble or 
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disinterested object in any of the partisans, that at 
once confuses and wearies the mind. To detail the 
conduct of a nobility emancipated from all legal as 
well es all mora! and religious restraint,— bent only on 
the acquisition of power,—influenced by hatred and 
eelflahness,—is no interesting task. It may be in- 
structive ; for we see what sn aristocracy may become, 
when it throws off the control of a court, whose in— 
terest it is to enforce order,—and of the people, who 
spontaneously love and admire virtue,—and at once 
tramples on religion and sw. ‘The nobles of the 
Fronde had lost the dignity and grandeur of feudal 
power ; they aimed at no amelioration for the atete of 
the kingdom ; they neither loved freedom nor power in 
any way permanently advantageous, even to their own 
order, Turbulent, dissolute, and unprincipled, they 
acted the parts of emancipated slaves, not of freemen 
asserting their rights. We seek for some trace of 
better things in Rochefoucauld’s own views and actions, 
but do not find it. He avows ambition ; that and his 
love for the duchesa de Longueville are all the motives 
that are discernible in his own sccount of his conduct. 
When, however, we find madame de Maintenon, who 
‘wes an excellent and an impartial judge, praise him, in 
the eequel, an 2 faithful, true, aud prudent friend, we are 
willing to throw the blame from him on those from 
whom he divided. Madame de Longueville was cer- 
tainly guilty of inconstency; and we ere told how 

entirely she was influenced by the person to whom she 
attached herself, She drew the prince of Conti after 
her. Meanwhile, the party in opposition to Mazarin 
became divided into the new and old Fronde. No one 
could tell to which De Rets would adhere long. He, for 
the moment, headed the old, the prince of Condé the new, 
Rochefoucauld hated De Ret, we are told, with a hatred 
seldom felt, except by rival men of talent.® He now, 
ase SB ro arma ms ke Smo 
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therefore, sided with Condé, end endeavoured to alienate 
him entirely from the coadjutor, and to draw over hin 
brother and sister to the same side. He entered zea- 
Jously into the plan of breaking off x marriaye proposed 
between the prince of Conti and mademoiselle de 
Chevreuse, who was known to be the mistress of De 
Retz, which event widened the separation between 
the parties, This led to more violent ‘scenes than ever. 
Condé was forced to retreat, and only appeared strongly 
guarded ; and the queen took advantage of this show 
of violence to accuse him of high treason to par- 
liament. This occasioned the most tumulruous scenes. 
The two parties met in the Palace of Justice ; both 
Condé and De Retz surrounded by followers ceger to 
draw their swords on each other,—none more eager 
than Rochefoucauld, whom De Retz detested, and (if 
we believe the duke's own account) had several times 
sought to have assassinated. On this oceasion Roche. 
foucauld was on the alert to revenge himeelf. Mol, 
the intrepid and courageous president, alone, by his 
resolution and firmness, prevented bloodshed. He im- 
plored the prince and the coailjutor to withdraw their 
are from the palace: they assented. De Retz left 
the hall to command his followers to retire. Roche. 
foucauld was rent by Condé on a similar mission to his 
partisans. This was a more difficult tesk than they had 
apprebended : both parties were on the point of coming 
to blows ; and the coadjutor hastened to return to the 
great chamber, when an extraordinary scene, related by 
the duke in hie memoirs, ensued. He had returned 
before the coadjutor, end De Retz, pushing the door 
open, got half in, when Rochefoucauld pressed against 
it on the other side, and held his enemy's body in the 
doorway, half in and half out of the chamber. ‘“‘ Thin 
opportunity might have tempted the duke de la Roche. 
foucauld,” writes the duke himself. ‘ After all that 
had passed, both public and private reasons led him to 
desire to destroy hia moat mortal enemy; as, besides 
the facility thus offered of revenging himeelf, while 
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he avenged the prince for the shame and disgrace be 
had endured, he aaw also that the life of the coad. 
jutor ought to answer for the disorder he occasioned. 
But, on the other side, he considered that no combat 
thad been begun; that no one came against him to 
defen the couljator; thet he had not the same pretext 
for attacking him ss if blows hed elresdy been incer- 
changed—the followers of the prince, also, who were 
near the duke, did not reflect on the extent of the 
tervice they might have rendered their master in this 
conjuneture;—in fine, the duke would not commit an 
action that seemed cruel, and the rest were irresolute 
and unprepared ; and thus time was given to liberate 
the coadjutor from the greatest danger in which he had 
ever found himeelf."* Rochefoucauld adds the de- 
scription of another incident, not Jess characteristic of 
the times, thet happened subsequently. After this acene 
in the Palace of Justice, the coadjutor avoided going 
there or meeting Condé ; but, one day, the prince ‘was 
in his carriage with Rochefoucauld, followed by an 
iramense Sop af peaple, shoo they met the condjator, 
in his pontifical robes, leading a procession of reli 
and images of saints, The prince stopped, ont of respect 
to the church, and the coadjutor went on till he came 
Opposite to the prince, whom he saluted respectfully, 
giving both him and his compsnion his bevediction. 
‘They received it with marka of reverence ; while the 
people around, excited by the rencontre, uttered a 
thousand imprecations against De Retx, and would have 
torn him to pieces, had not the prince caused his 
followers to interfere to his rescue. In all this we see 
nothing of the high bearing of a man of birth, nor 
the gallantry and generosity of a soldier, That Roche- 
foucauld did not murder De Rets ecarcely redeems him, 
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nince we find thet he entertained the thought, and almost 
repented not having put it in execution. In the heat of 
this quarrel the coadjutor had named him coward: 
(“I lied,” De Rets writes in hia memoirs, “for he was 
ausuredly very brave ;) giving him, at the same time, 
his nickname, Franckise, which he got in ridicule of his 
ascumption of the eppesrance of frankness cloak to 
double-dealing and real astutences of disposition. We 
are willing, however, to suppose that he practised this sort 
of astuteness only with his enemies, and that he continued. 
frank and true to his friends, Ie had now become 
the firm partisan and friend of Condé is prit 
a soldier in heart and profession, grew 
miserable tumults and brawls of Pars, a and resolved to 
amert his authority in arms. He retreated to the south 
of France, and raised Guienne, Poitou, and Anjou 
against the court. He was surrounded by the prince 
of Conti, the duchess de Longueville, Rochefoucauld, 
Nemours, and many others of his boldest and most 
powerful adherents. He was received in Bordeaux 
with joy and acclamations: ten thousand men were 
levied ; and Spain eagerly Jent her succour to support 
him in his rebellion. This was, for France, the most 
disastrous period of its civil dissension, All the blessings 
of civilisation were lost ; commerce, the arts, and the 
sciences were, as it were, obliterated from the face of 
society ; the industrious classes were reduced to mi. 
eery and want; the peasantry had degenerated into 
bandits; lawlesmess and demoralisation were spread 
throngh the whole country. The total disregard for 
honour and virtue that characterised the higher classes 
became ferocity and dishonesty in the lower. 

Condé, into whose purposes and sims we have small 
insight,— that he hated Mazarin, and desired power, ia 
all we know,— reaped little advantage from the state to 
which he assisted, at least, to reduce his country. His 
friends and partisans quarrelled with eech other ; sup. 
plies fell off ; hhe saw himself on the brink of rain ; and 
determined to retrieve himself by a total change of 
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plan. His scheme was to cross the whole of France, 
and to put himself at the head of the veteran troops of 
the duke de Nemours, The undertaking waa encom- 
pased with dangers, His friends at firet disauaded, but, 
finding him resolved, they implored permission to ec- 
company him. He made such division as be considered 
advantageous for his affairs; leaving Marsin behind, 
with the prince of Conti, to maintain his interests in 
Guienne, and taking with him Rochefoucaulé, his young 
son, the prince de Marsillac, and several other nobles 
and officers, Gourville, Rochefoucauld’s secretary, who 
had made several journeys to and fro between Paris 
and Bourdesnx, and was a manof singular activity, astute- 
neas, and presence of mind, was to serve as their guide, 
1osa, _ The party set ont on Palm Sunday, disguieed as sim- 
tat ple cavaliers ; the servants and followers being sent 
99% forward by water. The journey was continued by day 
and night, almost with the same horses, The adven- 
turera never remained for two houra together in the 
same place, either for repose or refreshment. Some- 
times they stopped at the houses of two or three gen- 
themes, Sends of cue of the rate, for 2 short interval 
of rest, and for the purpose of + but 
these gentlemen were fer from suspecting that Condé 
‘was among them, and spoke so freely, that he heard 
much concerning himself and his friends which had 
never before reached his ears. At other times they took 
shelter in outhouses, or poor public-houses by the way 
side, while Gourville went to forage in the towns 
‘Their fare wes metger enough. In one Little inn they 
found nothing but eggs. Condé insisted on making 
the omelet himself, piqueing himself on his skill: the 
hostess showed him how to tarn it; but he, using too 
much force in the mancuvre, threw the supper of 
himelf and his friends into the fire, During the 


who almost sunk under the fatigues to which he was 
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exposed. Gourville was the eafeguard of the party : 
he foraged for food, anawered impertinent questions. 
invented subterfuges, and executed a thousand contri- 
vances to ensure their safety, or extricate them from 
denger. When refreshing their horses in « large vil~ 
lage 2 peasant recognised Cond‘, and named him. 
Gourvitle, hearing this, began to laugh, and told his 
friends aa they came up, and they joining in bantering 
the poor men, he did not know what to believe, All 
the party, except the prince at the head of it, whose 
frame was of iron, were overcome by fatigue. After 
passing the Loire, they were nearly discovered by the 
sentinela at La Charite, whom they encountered through 
a mistake of the guide. The sentinel demanded who 
went there: Gourville replied that they were officers 
of the court, who desired to enter. The Conde, pur, 
waing the same tone, bade the man go to the governor, 
‘and ask leave for them to be admitted into the town; some 
soldiers, who were loitering near, were sbout to take this 
message, when Gourville exclaimed, ardressing the 
prince, “ You have time to sleep here, but Our Folge 
ends to-morrow, and we must push on;” and he pro. 
ceeded, followed by the others, who ssid to the prince, 
* Yon can remain if you like ;” but Conds, as if die 
contented, yet not liking to part company, followed, 
telling them that they were strange people, and ending 
hin complimenta to the governor, After passing the 
river, their dangers were far from over. Some of the 
companions of the prince were recognised: the report 
began to spread that he was of the party. They left 
the high road, and continued their journey to Chatillon 
in such haste, that they went, according to Rochefon- 
cauld’s account, the incredible distance of thirty-five 
leagues, with the same horses, in one day—e day fall of 

recognitions and misadventures: they were 
anrrounded by. troops; and, one efter the other, Condé 
‘was obliged to send his companions on verious missions 
to ensure his safety, till he wan left at last with only 
Rochefoucauld, and his son, the prince de Maraillsc. 
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‘They proceeded guardedly, Maraillac an hundred steps 
in advance of, and Rochefoucauld at the same distance 
behind, Condé, so that he might receive notice of any 
danger, and have some chance of saving himself. They 
bad not proceeded far in this manner before they heard 
various reports of 2 pistol, and, at the same moment, 
perceived four cavaliers on their left, le, sppreucing at 
full trot. Believing themselves discovered, they re- 
wolyed to charge these four men, determined to die 
rather than be taken; but, on their drawing near, 
they found that it was one of their own number, who 
hhad returned, accompanied by three gentlemen ; and 
altogether they proceeded to Chetillon, Here Condé 
heard of the situation of the army he was desirous of 
joining ; but he heard, at the same time, that he was in 
‘the close neighbourhood of danger, several of the king's 
guard being then at Chatillon. They set out again at 
midnight ; and were nearly discovered and lost at the 
end of their adventure, being recognised by many per- 
sons. However, as it turned out, this served instead 
of injuring them, as several mounted on horseback, and 
accompanied the party till they fell in with the advanced 
guard of the army, close to the forest of Orleans. 
They were bailed by a qui vice, The answer, and 
the knowledge that spread, that Condé had arrived, oc 
casioned general rejoicing and surprise in the army, 
which greatly needed his presence. 

Condé was opposed by Turenne, who now adhered 
to the court, ‘These two great generals felt that 
had a worthy match in each other. Before C 
presence was generally known, Turenne recognised his 
influence in an attack that waa made; and exclaimed, as 
he hurried to the spot, ‘The prince of Condé is ar- 
rived |” 

‘Warfare was thus transferred to the immediate neigh- 
‘ourhood of the capital, and intrigues of all kinds veried 
the more soldierly manceuvres of the contending armies, 
‘It is impossible here to detail either the vicissitudes of 
minor combats, or the artifices of De Retz and the other 
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leaders. Cond: found himself forced at last to give 
way before Turenne. Finding the position he held at 
St. Cloud no longer tenable, he resolved to take up a 
new one at Charenton. For this purpose he was obliged 
to make nearly the circuit of Paris, then held by the 
dake of Orleans, who considered himself at the head of 
the Fronde, but who displayed on this, as an every 
other occasion, his timid and temporiting character. 
Ax soon as Condé began his march, ‘Turenne became 
acquainted with it, and parsued him. Condé advanced 
as fer as the suburbs of Paris, and, for a motnent, 
doubted whether he would not ssh permission to puss 
through the city; but, afraid of being 1cfusei, he re- 
solved to march on. Danger epproeching nearer and 
fathering thicker, he determined to make a stand in the 
fanxbourg St. Antoine. Here, therefore, the battle 
commenced. The combat was hard contested and fierce : 
it was attecded by various changes in the fortune of the 
day. At one time Condé had been enabled to advance, 
but he was again driven back to the gates of St. Antoine, 
where he was not only assailed in front, but bad to aus- 
tain a tremendous fire carried on from the surrounding. 
houses, Rochefouceuld was at his side: he, and his son, 
and other nobles dismounted, and sustained the whole 
attack, without the assistance of the infantry, who re. 
fused to aid them. The duke de Nemours received 
thirteen wounds, end Bochefouceuld was wounded by 
a0 arquebuse, just above the eyes, which, in an instant, 
deprived him of sight; and he was carried off the 
field by the dube of Beaufort and the prince of Maraillac. 
They were purmed ; but Condé came to their succour, 
and gave them time to mount, The citizens were averse 
to opening the gates of the city to the prince's army, 
fearing thst the troops of Tureane would enter with 
him: ita safety, however, entirely depended on taking 
refuge in Paris. The duke of Orleane, vacillating and 
dsstardly, heard of the peril of his friends, and of the 
loss they had wustained, and moved no finger to help 
them. “His daughter, mademoiselle de Montpensicr, 
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shoved a spirit superior to them all. She shemed her 
father into signing an order for the opening of the 
getes. She repaired to the Bastille. and turned ite can- 
jon on the royal army: and then, going herself to the 
gate St, Antoine, she not only persuaded the citizens to 
receive the prince and troops, but to sally out, skirmish 
with, and drive beck their pursuers. Rochefoucanld, 
seeing the diversion made in their favour, desired to 
take advantage of it ; and, though his eyes were starting 
from his head through the effects of his wound, he rode 
to the fauabourg St. Germain, and exhorted the people 
to come to Conde’s aid. Success crowned these efforts ; 
and the prince, after displaying unexampled conduct and 
valour, entered Paris with flying colours. 

‘This was the crisis of the war of the Fronde, His 
wnccess and gellantry had raised Condé high in the 
affections of the Parisians ; but popular favour is pro. 
verbially short lived, end, in a very short time, he be- 
came the object of hatred. De Retz never elept at the 
work of intrigue, The court, assisted by Turenne, 
yallied. A popular tumult ensued, more serious than 
any that had yet occurred ; 2 massacre was the conse- 
quenee, and the odium fell on Condé and his party. He 
Jost his power even over his own soldiery, and the ut 
most license prevailed. Several of the leaders of the 
Fronde died also. The duke of Nemours fell in a duet 
with his brother-in-law, the duke of Beaufort: the dukes 
of Chavigni and Bouillon died of a typhus fever then 
yaging in Paris. Scarcity. the consequenee of the pre 
sence of the soldiery and the state of the surrounding 
eountry, became severely felt, Each party longed for 
repose. The court acted with discretion. Masarin was 
sacrificed for the time ; and the royal family returned to 
Paria, Condé having quitted it shortly before. He 
hastened to Holland, eager, like a true soldier, to place 
himself at the head of an army; bot ill success pursued 
him: he was declared a rebel ; and, from that hour, hie 
eter declined. After much treaty, much intrigue, and 
various acts of treachery, » peace was concluded between 
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the court and the remnant of the Fronde, and the autho- 
rity of the king, now declared major, was universally 
acknowledged. 

On the retreat of Condé from Paris, Rochefoucauld 1633. 
retired with his family to Danvilliers. where he spent Etat 
year in retirement ; recovering from his wounds; *” 
and making up his mind to extricate himself from 
the web of intrigue in which he had immeshed him- 
welf, The Fronde was already at an end: it crumbled 
to pieces under the influence of fear and corruption. 
Rochefourauld had already broken with the prince of 
Conti and the duchess de Longueville®: his Inst tie 
was to Condé. He received representations from his 
friends, and, doubtless, his own miod suggested the 
advantage of breaking this last link to an overthrown 
party. One of the bribes held out to him was the mar- 
riage of his son with mademoiselle de la Rache-Cuyon, 
his cousin and an heiress. Desiroua of acting honour. 
ably, he sent Gourville to Bruseels, to disengage bim 
ne thor de Lonpurios wel naan. | ee Moma eerie ot 
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from all ties with Condé. Gourville executed the task 
with his usual sagacity : he represented to the prince 
that the duke conld no longer be of any service to him ; 
and, having family reasons for wishing to return to 
France, he asked his consent and permission. The 
Prince admitted his excuses, and freed him from every 
bond, Gourville then went to Paris, to negotiatethe duke's 
return with cardinal Mazarin. After some difficulty he 
obtained an interview with the minister, who readily 
granted leave to the duke to return, and completed his 
work by gaining over Gourville himself. 

‘Thus ended, aa any trace remains to ua, the 
active life of a who hereafter reaped lessons of 
wisdom from the busy scenes through which he had 
pawed. From various passages in Gourville’s memoirs 
it is evident that he spent the years immediately suc- 
ceeding to the war on his own estate of la Rochefou- 
cauld, He was nearly ruined by the carecr he had gone 
through; and, finding his affairs slmost hopelessly de~ 
ranged, he asked Gourville, who hed turned financier, 
to receive hia rents and revenues, and to undertake the 
management of his estate, household, and debts, allow. 
ing him forty pistoles s month for dresa and private 
expenses; which arrangement lasted till bis death, 
Babsequently he lived almost entirely in Paris, where 
he made a part of what may emphatically be called the 
best society, of which he was the greatest ornament; 
and was respected and beloved by « circle of intimate 
and dear friends. He had always been one of the chief 
ornaments of the Hotel de Rambouillet. We cannot 
tell how far he deigned to adopt the jargon of the fair 
Preciewsee ; but, as the society assembled there was cele- 
brated om the most intellectual and the most virtuous in 
Paris, it was an honour for a men to belong to it, 

It ix singular also to remark, that the most unaf. 
fected writers of the time of Louis XIV. had once 
figured as Alcovistes or Preciguses, Madame de In 
Fayette, who, in her works, adopted a simplicity of senti- 
ment and expression that contrasts forcibly with the 
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‘bombast of the school of Senderi; madame de 8*signé, 
whose style is the most delightful and easy in the world ; 
Rochefoucauld, who, first among moderns, concentrated 
his ideas, and, abjuring the diffuzencss that stil] reigned 
in Titerature, aimed at expressing his thoughts in as few 
words 2s possible, had all been frequentera and favourites 
at the Hotel de Rambouillet It would seem that intel- 
Jectual indolence is the mind’s greatest foe; and, once 
incited to think, persons of talent can earily afterwards 
renounce # bad school. Platonic gallantries, metaphorical 
conceits, and ridiculous phraseology, were not the only 
accomplishments prised by the J'reeieuaes. Leaming 
and wit flourished among them; and when Molitre, with 
happy ridicale, had dissolved the charm that hud steeped 
them in folly, these r2meined, antt shone forth bightly 
in the persons already named, and others scarcely leas 
celebrated — Ménage, Balzac, Voiture, Bourdaloue, Kc, 

‘fo return to Rochefoucauld himsclf. His best and 
dearest friend was madame de Je Fayette, the authoress 
of Le Princesse de Cléves,” and other worke that 
mark her excellect taste and distinguished talents. 
Madame de la Fayette was, in her youth, a pupil of 
‘Menage and Rapin. She learner Latin under their tui- 
tion, and rose above her masters in the quickness of 
her comprehension. In general society she carefully 
concealed her acquirements. “‘ She understood Latin,’” 
Segrais writes, ‘ but she never allowed her knowledge 
to appear; 20 not to excite the jealousy of other women.” 
She was intimately allied to all the clever men of the 
time, and respected and loved by them. She was & 
woman of a strong mind; witty and disceming, frank, 
kindhearted, and true. Rochefoucwuld owet much to 
her, while she had obligations to him. Their friendship 
waa of murual benefit. ‘ He gave me intellect,” she 
eaid, “ and I reformed bis heart.” 

This heart might well necd reform and cure from 
ail of evil it had commonicated with during long years 
of intrigue and adventure, The essines of his temper, 
his turn for gallantry, the mobile cature of his mind, 

es 
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rendered him susceptible to the contamination of the bad 
passions then s0 active around him. Ardent, ambitious, 
subtle,—we find him, in the time of the Fronde, busiest 
among the intriguers ; eager in pursuit of his objects, 
yet readily turned aside; violent in his hatred, pas- 
aionate in his attachments, yet easily detached from 
both, after the first fire had burnt out. His vaccillation 
of conduct and feeling at that time caused it to be 
said, that he always wade a quarrel in the morning, 
and the employment of his day waa to make it up by 
evening. Cardinal de Retz, his great enemy, accuses 
him o: thinking too ill of human natore.* Thrown 
among the fools, knaves, and demoralised women of the 
Fronde, we cannot wonder that he, seeing the extent of 
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the evil of which human nature is capable, was unaware 
that these very passions, regulated by moral principle 
and religion, would animate to virtue as wcll as to 
vice. He read chis lemon subsequently in his own heart, 
when, turning from the libertine society with which he 
apent his youth, he became the friend of madame de la 
Fayette, madame de § ‘vign*, and the most distinguished 
persona of the reign of Louis XIV. Yet the t coukl 
Tot quite be effaced, Ft left his heart, but it blotted his 
uwlerstanding. He could feel generous, nuble, and pious 
sentiments ; but having once caperienced emotions the 
reverse of these, and having found therm deep-rooted in 
others, he fancied thet both vutue and vice, good and 
evil, sprang from the same causes, and were bascd on 
the same foundations. Added to this, we may vburve 
that his best friends belonged to 2 court, True and 
just ax was madame de la Fayette,—amiable und dis 
interested os madame de S ‘vigné,— brave ax Turennc,— 
noble as Cond‘, —pious as Racine,—honest as Boileau, 
—devout and woral as medaine de Maintenon might be, 
and were, the taint of 2 court was sprcad over all; 
the desire of being well with the sovercign, and waking 
@ monarch’s favour the cynosure of heurts and the mea- 
sure of merit, Rochefoucauld fancied that he could 
diveern selfishness in all ; yet, bad he tumed his eye in 
ward with a clearer view, he had surely found that the 
impulees that caused his own heart to warm with friend- 
ship and virtue, were based on a power of forgetting 
self in extraneous objects ; for he was a faithful, affec- 
tionate, anil disinterested friend, a fond father, and an 
honourable man. He was brave also ; though madame 
de Maintenon tells us that he was aceustomed to say 
that he looked on personal bravery ae folly. This 
speech lets us into much of the secret recesscs of his 
mind. His philosophy waa epicurean ; and, wanting the 
stoic exaltation of sentiment, and worship of good for 
good’s aake, he mistook the principles of the human 
aind, and sew no excellence in 2 forgetfulness of self, 
a4 
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the capecity for which he was thusled todeny.* Madame 
de Maintenon adds, in her portrait, “ M. de Roche- 
foncauld had an agreeable countenance, « dignified man. 
ner, much intellect, and little knowledge. He was in- 
triguing, mpple, foresceing. I never knew @ friend 
‘Wore constant, more frank, nor more prudent in his ad- 
vice, Ile loved to reign: he was very brave. He pre- 
served the vivacity of his mind till his death ; and was 
always lively and agreeable, though naturally serious.” 
The latter part of his life was embittered by the gout, 
which seldom left him free from pain. The society of 
madame de I Fayette and other friends were his re- 
eource during the intervals of his attacks, and his comfort 
throughout. Madame de 8.vigné makes frequent men- 
tion of him in her letters, and always in « way that 
marks approbation and respect. She often speaks of 
his fortitude in suffering bodily pain, and his sensibility 
‘when domestic misfortunes visited him uevercly. 
courage never abandoned him, except when death de- 
rived him of those he loved. One of his sons was 
lled and another wounded in the passage of the 
Rhine, ‘1 have seen,” writes madame de Sévigné, 
‘his heart laid bare by this cruel disaster. He is the 
first among all the men I ever knew for courage, good- 
Ness, tenderness, and sense. I count his wit and agreeable 
qualities as nothing in comparison.” It is from her 
Jetters that we gather an account of his death, Men- 
tion is made of him, as well and enjoying society, in the 
© We doubt the exact trath of these awertions even while we write 
thom is tuethat Recbe(oucnud detect llores ‘ningttog in many 
af ur actions and fohings, Wut he does not ndvange the opinion that 
wistue can erat, aad, wil Tees, the Hetvetin metapbyaical 


‘notion that saiCiore is the spring of every ‘which it  inanmueh 
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month of February. On the 13th of March she writes, 1980, 
 M, de le Rechefoucauld has been and ix seriously il. Fat. 
He is better to-day ; but there iz every appearance of ©7 
death; he has a high fever, an oppression, a su 

gout, There has been question of the English doctor 

and other physicians : he has chosen his godfather ; and 
frére Ange will loll him, if God has thus disposed. M. 

de Marsillac is expected: madame de la Fayette in deeply 
alticted.”” Op the 15th of the same month she writer, 

“1 fear that this time we shall lose M. de la Rochefou- 
cauld: his fever continacs. Ife received the communion 
yesterday. He is in a state worthy of admiration. He 

in excellently disposed with regard to his conscicnec,— 
that is clear: for the rest, it is to him av if his 
neighbour were ill: he is neithor moved nor trouble. 

He hears the cause of the physicians pleared before 
hima with an unembsrrassed head, and almost without 
deigning to give his opinion. It reminded me of the 
vene, 





‘Trop destous de lui, pour y pruter Hespaat. 


He did not see madame de Ie Fayette yesterday, because 
she wept, and he was to take the sacrament: he sent at 
noon to inquire after her. Believe ne that he has not 
made reflections all his life to no purpose. He hes in thin 
Tanner approached so near to the Inst moments thet 
their actual presence has nothing new nor strange for 
him. M. de Marsillac arrived at midnight, the day 
Defore yesterday, overwhelmed with grief. He was long 
before he could command his countenance and manner. 
He entered at last, and found his father in his chair, 
litte different from his usual appearance. As M. de 
‘Marsillac is his friend among his children, there must 
have been some internal emotion ; but he manifested 
‘none, and fort to speak to him of his illness. Iam 
continually with madame de la Fayette, who could never 
Ihave experienced the delights of friendship and affection 
‘were she lesa afflicted than she is.” On the 17th of 
March the scene closed; and madame de Bevigné writes, 
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“M, de Ia Rochefoucauld died this night. My head is 
eo full of this misfortune, and of the extreme affliction 
of my poor friend, that I must write about it. On 
Saturday, yesterday, the remedies hed done wonders ; 
‘victory was proclaimed ; his fever had diminished. In 
this state, yesterday, at six o'clock, he turned to death : 
fever recurred ; and, in 2 word, gout treacheronsly stran= 
gled him: and, although he was still atrong, and bad not 
been weskened by losing blood, five or six houra sufficed 
to carry him off. At midnight he expired in the arms of 
‘M.de Condom (Bossuet). M.de Marnillac never quitted 
him for a moment: he is plunged in inexpremible afflic~ 
tion. Yet he will return to his former life ; find the king 
anid the court ax they were ; and hia family will still be 
around him. But where will madame de la Fayette find 
such a friend, such society ; 2 similar kindness, resource, 
and reliance, or equal consideration for herself and her 
eon? She is infirm ; she is always at home, and cannot 
ran about town. M. de la Rochefoucauld was sedentary. 
‘This atate rendered them necessary to each other ; and 
nothing could equal their mutual confidence, and the 
charm of their friendship.” This grief, this friendship, 
is the most honourable monument a man can receive: 
who would not desire thus to be sepultured in the heart 
of one loved and valued? One taighs venret She pain F083: 
ut,as madame de la Sévigné so beautifully obeerves, this 
pain ia the proof of the trath and warmth of the affection 
that united them, end the pleasure they mutually im~ 
parted and received. In muccessive letters there are traces 
of the inconsolable affliction of madame de la Fayette. 
“She has fallen from the clouds: every moment she 
perceives the lows she bas suffered ;” and again, “ Poor 
madame de la Fayette knowa not what ta do with her- 
elf. The Joes of M. de In Rochefoucsuld mekes so 
terrible @ void in her fife that she fecly more sensibly 
the value of so delightful sn intimacy. Every ane will 
tbe consoled at last, except her.” A sadder testimonial 
of her affection is contained in 2 short passage, stying, 
“I saw madame de Is Fayette, 1 found her in tears: 
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a writing of M.de la Rochefoucanld had fallen inte her 
hands which surprised and afflicted her.” We are not 
told the subject of this paper, nor the eause of her 
affliction ; was it some trace of past unkindnves or secret. 
injustice? These are the stings, this the poison, of deuth. 
There is no reeal for a hasty word ; wo eacuse, no par- 
don, no forgetfulness, for injustice or neglect ; — the 
rave that haa closed over the lising form, and blocked. 
up the future, causes the past to be indelible ; and, as 
human weakness for ever err, ere it finds the punish. 
‘ment of its errors, While we love, let us ever rem 
der that the loved one may die,— that we omvelven way 
die, Let all be true and open, let all be faithful and 
single-hearted, or the poison-harvest reaped after death 
may infect with pain and agony oue’s life of memory. 
‘We may say, in defence of Rochefoucauld, that Gour- 
ville, in his memoirs, alludes to @ circumstance that 
aunoyed him witl regard to madame de la Fayctte: 
hesays that, taking advantage of Gourville’s attachment 
to his former master, she and M. de Langlade plotted 
together to do hitn an ill tum, which would have turned 
Sreatly to the ledly’s advantage ; and that, at the time 
of the duke’s death, it was said that he was mnvch burt 
at having discovered this lite intrigue. At the same 
time madame de la Fayette may have been innocent of 
the charge. Gourville disliked her, aud might sceuse 
her unjustly, end have deceived Rochefoucauld by repre- 
sentations which were false, though he believed in them 
himeclf. 

‘We have entered thus fully into all the details known 
of Rochefoucauld’s life, that we might understand better 
on whet principles and feelings the “ Maxims” were 
founded. We fiud a warm heart, an impetuous temper, 
joined tw great ductility, some insincerity, and no ima- 
gination ;—~e find a penetrating understanding, joined 
ta extreme subtlety, that might well overshoot itself in 
itz aim ;— strong attachments, which took the colour 
Greatly of their object. Disease tamed his passions; but 
his mind was still free to observe, and to form opinions. 
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‘The result was ac'Epicuresn philosophy, which answered 
the cui bono by a perpetual reference to self —to pleasure 
and to pain ; while he passed over the first principle of 
morals, which is, that it is not the pleasure we receive 
from good actions which actuates us, but love of good. 
"This passion produces pleasure or pain in its reault ; but 
‘the latter is the effect forgotten till it arrives; the former 
the cause, the impelling motive, the trae source, from 
which our virtues spring. Were we to praise a knife for 
being sharp, and a stander-by should say, “It deserves 
no praise. No wonder that it issharp: it is made of the 
Ainest tempered steel, and infinite labour has been bestowed. 
on the manufacture of it;” should we not reply, “ There. 
fore we praixe it: because the material is good, and has 
‘deen rendered better by care, we consider it excellent.” 
The passions and the affections, by their influence over 
the soul, produce pleasure or pain; but shell we not love 
and approve those who take pleasure in cultivating vir- 
tuous affections, and rejecting viciousones? Thus con- 
sidered, it may be seid that the question is reduced to 
mere war of words; but in practice it is not so. No 
perton could habitually entertain the idea that he was 
selfish in all he did without weakening his love of good, 
and, at last, perruzding himself to make self-interest, in 
@ confined and evil sense, the aim of his actions ; while 
if, on the contrary, we recognise and appreciate that 
faculty of the sou!, that permits us to forget self in the 
object of our desire, we shall be more eagerly bent to 
entertain piety, virtue, and honour, as objects to be 
attained ; satiafied that thos we render oureelves better 
beings, though, probably, not happier than those of 
aneaner aspirations, 

‘We turn to Rochefoucauld's mexims, and find ample 
field for explanation of our view in the observations that 
they suggest. We cannot turn to them without discuse- 
ing inwardly their trath and falsehood. Some are true 
as trath : mech as—~ 

There ia in the human heart « perpetual generation 
of passions ; vo that the destruction of one is almost 
always the birth of another.” 
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“We promise according to our hopes; we perform 
according to our fears.’* 

“No one is either so bappy or so unbsppy as he 
imagines.” 

“ Fortune turns every thing to the advantage of those 
whom she favours.” 

“ There ia but one true love; but there are a thousand 
copies.” 

“Tt is more shameful to distrust our friends than to 
be deceived by them.” 

* A fool has not stuff enongh in him to be virtuous.” 

“¢Our minds are more indolent than our bodies.” 

“Jealousy is always born with Jove, but does not 
alwaya die with it” 

It would seem that nature has concealed talents and 
capacities in the depths of our minds of which we have 
no knowledge: the passions alone can bring these into 
day, and give us more certain and perfect views than art 
can afford.” 


“We arrive quite new at the different ages of life ; 
and often want experience in spite of the number of 
yeers we have lived.” 

It is being truly virtuous to be willing to be slwaye 
exposed to the view of the virtnous.” 

Some maxime are too mbtle; and among such is to be 
ranked the celebrated one, “‘ That we often find some- 
thing in the misfortunes of our best friends thet is not 
displeasing to us.” Taking this in its most obvious 
sense it merely means, thet no evil is so great but that 
some good aceompanies it. Our own personal misfor- 
tunes even bring, at times, some sort of compensation, 
‘without which they would be intolerable, Regarded more 
narrowly, it appears that Rochefoucauld meant that we 
are ready to look upon the sorrows of our friends us 
something sdvantageous to ourselves, This, in a precise 
sense, is totally false, where there is question of real affec. 
tion and true friendship. There is an emotion, however, 
of a singular description that does often arise in the heart 
on hearing bad news. The simple-minded Lavater, in his 
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journal, was aware of this, He mentions that, on hear 
ing that e friend had fallen into affliction, he felt an invo- 
luntary emotion of pleasure, Examination explains to os 
the real nature of this feeling, The human mind is adverse 
(we talk of the generality of it instances, not of exceptigns, ) 
to repose: any thing that gives it hope of exerciee, end 
puts it in motion, is pleasurable. The consciousness of 
existence is a pleasare; and any novelty of sensation that in 
not personally painfal brings this. When Lavater heard 
that his friend was in affliction he was roused from the 
monotony of his daily life. Novelty had charme: he 
had to tell his wife to set ont on journey for the 
purpose of seeing and consoling his friend. All thie 
rrade him conscious of existence, gave him the hope of 
‘being useful, caused his blood to flow more freely, and 
thus even imparted physical pleasure; and, indeed, I 
should be apt to reduce the ewsence of this emotion to 
mere physical sensation, occasioned by an accelerated 
pulsation, the result of excitement. It may be, and it 
ja, right to record this sensation in any history of the 
human mind ; but it ought to be appreciated at its true 
value as the mere operation of the lower part of our 
nature for the most part, and, added to that, pleasure 
in the expectation of being of use. 

This sort of anatomy of mind, when we detect evil 
in the involuntary impulses of the soul, resembles the 
scruples felt by an over-pious person, who regards the 
satisfying unger and receiving pleasure in eating a 
dry crust as sin, Dissecting things thus, it becomes 
difficalt to say what is s misfortune. It is a misfortune 
to lose one's child ; so nstoral and instinctive is the 
sorrow that ensues that, perhaps, no other can be purer. 
If a friend lose « child, if we loved that child also, 
the misfortune becomes our own, and our sympathy may 
be perfect, If the child promised ill, the pain we feel 
from our friend’s grief may be mitigated by the sense 
that it is i-founded, and even that we may derive benefit 
from the loss lamented: not being blinded by parental 
passion, we may rejoice in the alleviations foresight and. 
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reason present tous, To call this selfishness is to quarrel 
with the structure of human nature, which is based on 
personal identity and consciousness. Passion enables us 
to throw off even these, sometimes, and totally to amal- 
gamate our interests with those of another. But this 
is, indeed, of rare occurrence, 

‘We may remark, also, that even in those instances in 
which the mind does recognise benefit to arise from the 
misfortune of a friend, and feel involuntary self-gratu- 
lation, we regard this aa a crime or a viee, and reject 
it a3 such, showing the power of disinterestedness over 
selfishness by dismissing and abhorring the feeling, 

The Fronde was the soil in which the “Maxims” had 
root: better times softened their harshness, and inspired 
etter and higher thoughts, But the younger-life of 
Rochefoucauld waa spent in a society demoralized to a de- 

gree unknown before—when self-interest was acknow- 
Tedged asthe pring ofall and the affections alone kept 
a “few green spots” —rare oases of beauty and virtue— 
nist the blighted and barren waste of ambition end 
vice, Usually public revulsions give birth to heroism 
es well as crime; and wer and mussacre are elevated 
and redeemed by courage and self-devotion, But, in 
the time of the Fronde, there were no very great 
cximer, end no exalted actions: vice and folly, restless 
desire of power, and an eager, yet aisnless, party spirit, 
animated society. Hence the mean opinion Roche- 
foucaull formed of hinmen nature, and the very sub- 
tlety and penetration of his intellect occasioned him 
to err yet more widely in his conclusions. To adopt = 
maxim of his own, he erred, uot by not reaching the 
mark, but going beyond it, Not that he went so far a9 
his followers. Dry Scotch metaphysicians, men with- 
out soul, reduced to a aystem what he announced merely 
asof frequent ocuarrence. They tell us that self-interest 
is the mover of all our actions : Rochefoucauld only says 
“self-interest pute to use every sort of virtue and vice.” 
But he does not say that every sort of virtue, or even 
vice, in alt persons is impregnated with self-interest, 
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though with many it ia; and there area multitude of 
his remarks which displey » thorough appreciation of 
excellence, ‘The maxims themselves are sniesity 
expremed ; the language is pure and elegant ; 
thoughts clearly conceived, and forcibly worded. 
Besides the maxims, Rochefoucauld wrote memoirs 
of various periods of the regency of Anne of Austria 
and the wars of the Fronde. Bayle bestows great en- 
cominm on this work: “I am sure,” he mys, 
“there are few partisans of antiquity who will not 
set a higher value on the duke de ta Rochefoucauld’s 
memoirs than on Cesar’s commentaries,” * To which 
remark the only reply must be, that Bayle was better 
able to dissect motives, appreciate actions, and reason 
on truth and falsehood, than to discover the merit of » 
literary work. “ Rochefoucanld’s memoirs are etill 
read:” such in Voltaire’s notice, while he bestows great 
praise on the maxims, The chief fault of the memoirs 
ia the subject of them,—the wars of the Fronde,—a 
period of distinguished by no men of exalted 
excellence; neither adorned by admirable actions nor 
conducing to any amelioration in the state of society: 
it was a war of knaves (not fools) for their own ad- 
vancement, ending in their deserved defeat. 


» Bayle’s Dictionary, article Com. 





MOLIERE. 
1622 — 1673. 
Loum XIV. one day asked Boilean “ Which writer of 


hia reign he considered the most distinguished ;” 
ingly, “Mohize.” “You 
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we find, also, an earnestness of feeling, and a deep tone 
of passion in his character, that raises him above our 
ordinary notions of Gallic frivolity. 

Mobére was of respectable parentage. For wveral 


the places of juge and cones! in the city of Paris; 
situations of sufficient importance, on some occasions, to 
cause those who filled them to be raised to the rank of 
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father, also, was a manufacturer of carpets and 

Jean Baptiste Poquelin (such was Molidre’s 
real name) was born on the 14th January, 1622, in 
house in Rue Saint Honoré, near the Rue de la 
‘onnellerie, He waa the eldest of a numerous family of 
children, and destined to suceeed his father in trade. 
‘The latter being afterwards appointed valet de chambre 
to the king, and the survivorahip of the place being ob- 
tained for his sun, his prospects in life were sufficiently 
prosperous. His mother died when he was only ten 
years of age, and thus» family of orphane were left 
on his father's hands, 

Brought up to trade, Poquelin’s education during 
childhood waa restricted to reading and writing; end 
his boyish days were passed in the warehouse of his 
father, Hix heart, however, was set on other things, 
‘His paternal grandfather was very fond of play-going, 
and often took his grandson to the theatre of the Hétel 
de Bourgogne, where Corneille’s plays were being acted, 
From this old man the youth probsbly inherited his 
taste for the drama, and he owed it to him that his 
genius took 00 early the right bent. To him he was 
indebted for another grest obligation, The boy's father 

the grandfather for taking him so often to 
the play. “Do you wish to make an actor of him?” he 
exclaimed. ‘Yes, if it pleased God that he became 
xs good «one as Bellerose®,” the other replied. The 
prejudices of the age were violent against actors, We 
almost all take our peculiar prejudices from our parents, 
whom, in our nonage (unless, through unfortunate cir~ 
cumstances, they lose our respect), we naturally regard 
as the sources of truth. To this speech, to the admixa_ 
tion which the elder Poquelin felt for actors and 
acting, no doubt the boy owed his early and lasting 
emancipation from those puerile or worse prejudices 

1 Delerae (hong rel ame mas ieee Le Madi) matte bes apie 

‘Ginas of Cor. 
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against the theatre, which proved quicksands to swallow 
up the genius of Racine. 

‘The youth grew discontented on he grewolder. The 1637. 
drama colightord him as to the necessity of soquir- “tt. 
ing knowledge, and to the beauty of intellectual re- 
finement: be became rege and, questioned by 
his father, admitted his distaste for trade, and his 
earnest desire to receive a liberal education, Pogoelin 
thought that bis soa’s ruin must inevitably ensue : 
the (grandfether wes agin the boy's ally; be gained 
his point, and was sent as an ont-student to the college 
of Clermont, afterwards of Louis-le-Grand, which 
was under the direction of the jesuits, and one of the 
Yest in Paria. Amand de Bourbon, prince of Conti, 
brother of the grand Condé, was going through the 
clomes at the same time. After pasing through the 
ordinary routine at this echool, the young Poqnelin 
enjoyed a grester advantage than thst of being a echool- 
fellow of & prince of the blood. L’Huilier, aman of 
large fortune, had natural son, named Chapelle, whom 
he brought up with great care. Earnest for his wel 
fare und good education, he engaged the celebrated 
Gauendi to be hia private tutor, and placed another boy 
of promise, named Bernier, whose parents were poor, to 
atody with him. There is something more helpfol, 
more truly friendly and liberal, often in French men of 
letters than in ours ; and it ia one of the best traits in 
our neighbours’ character, Gassendi perceived Poque- 
lin’s superior talenta, and associated him in the lessons 
he gave to Chapelle and Bernier. He taught them the 
philosophy of Epicurus; he enlightened their minds 
by lessous of morals; and Moliére derived from him - 
those just and honourable principles from which he 
never deviated in after life. 

Another pupil almost, as it were, forced himeelf into 
thin little circle of students. Cyrano de Bergerac was 
a youth df great talents, but of a wild end tarbulent dis- 
position, and bad bean dismimed from the college of 
Beauvais for patting the master intoa farce. He wasa 

ag 
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Louis X11. wd cardinal de Richeli 
into Rousillon to complete the conquest of 
from the house of Austria— both monarch 
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‘the cardinal, contempt for the king, and anxiety 
watch the wasting illnesses of both, occupied the court ; 
the pansons of men were excited to their height; and 
the young and ardent youth, freah from the schools af 
philosophy, witnessed a living drama, more highly 
wrought than any thet a mimic stage could represent. 
2 Bagraphers are og fen he pray nome 


‘forty-4x Yours of age an ‘A thousand reasons saay be found for the 
rat the sen, ‘The sverman thet Penman. hare 

amght inten ~ the large motherlens family thet the elder ae 

leave beined, or 2 wash fo mtroduce ies won tothe noboe of the king, ee. 


the of Corneille, that he 
patronised the theatre ; and even wrote pieces for it, 
"The tragedy of the “Cid,” while it electrified France, 
by what might be deemed a revelation of geniua, gave 
dignity na well ex a new impulse to the drama, Acting 
‘became a fashion, a rage; private theatricals were the 
general amusement, end knots of young men formed 
themselves into companies of actor. Poquelin, having ;g4, 
renounced his father’s trade, and having received a Xtst, 
liberal education, entered, it is believed, on the study of 21- 
the law ; having been sent to Orleans for that purpose. 
He returned to Paris, to commence his career of advo. 
cate ; bere be was led to associate with » few friends of 
the mame rank, in getting up plays: by degrees he 1645. 
became wedded to the theatre; and when the private mek 
company resolved to become s public one, and to 

their 


batoag ve lt5 and, according to the feshion of actors in 

days sasumed a new name—that of Moliére, 
‘His father was displeased, and took every means to 
disauade him from hia new course; but the enthusiasm of 
Moliare overeame all opposition, ‘There is a story told, 
that one respectable friend, who waa sent by his 
father to argue against the theatre, was seduced by the 
youth’s arguments to adopt a taste for it, and Jed 
to tum comedian himself. His relations did not the 


name in France for their genealogical tree. What 
would their tree be worth now did it not bear the name 
of Moliére as ite chief bloom, which more rare than the 
flower of the aloe, which blossoms once in » hundred 
years, has never had its match, 

‘There were many admirable actors in Moliére’a time, 
chiefly however in comedy. There were the three, known, 
in farce under the names of Gauthier Garguille, Turlu- 
pin, and Gros Guillaume, who in the end died tragically, 

a3 
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‘through the effects of fear. Arlechino (Harlequin) and 
‘Scaramouche, both Italians, were however the favourites : 
‘the latter is said to have been Moliére’s master in the art 
of acting ; and he never mised a representation at the 
Tellin theatre when he could help it. The native 
tomedy of the Italians gave him 1 taste for the troe hu- 


"The dinorders of the capital during the regency at 
the beginning of Louis XIV.’s reign, and the war of 
the Fronde, rephanged France in barbarism ; and torn 
Dy fection, the citizens of Paris had no leisure for the 
tose. theatre. Molitre and his troop quitted the city for the 
Bat. provinces, and among other placea visited Bordeaux, 
26. where he was powerfully protected by the due d’Eper- 

non, governor of Guienne. It is said, thet Molitre 
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wrote and brought out a tragedy, called ““ The Thebaid,” 
in this town, which succeeded eo ill, that be gave up 
the idea of composing tragic dramas, though his chief 
ssbition wan to succeed in that higher walk of hin art 


to mcceed in impersonating the nobler passions ; 
we wonder rather how it was that he should have 
‘wholly failed in delineating such, while his greatest power 
Tesided in the talent for seizing and portraying the 
ridiculous. 

After a tour in the provinces he returned to Paris. 
His former schoolfellow, the prince of Conti, renewed 
his acquaintance with him ; and caused him and his 
company to bring out plays in his palace: and when 
this prince went to presi tthe ean of Languedoc, 
he invited them to visit him there. 

Finding Paris still too distracted by civil broils to 1673. 
encourage the theatre, Moliére and his company left it Aitat 
for Lyons. Here he brought out his first picce, *! 
“« LEtourdi,” which met with great and deserved suc- 
cesa. We have an English translation, under the name 
of * Sir Martin Murplot,” originally written by the cele- 
brated duke of Newcastle, and adapted for the stage by 
Dryden ; the French play, however, is greatly superior. 
Tn that the lover, Lelie, is only a giddy coxeomb, 
fall of conceit and gaiety of heart. Sir Martin ina 
heavy plodding fool; and the mistakes we sympathise 
with, even while we laugh, when originating in mere 

levity, exelte our contempt when occasioned 
‘by dull obesity. ‘Thux in the English play, the master 
‘appears too stupid to deserve his lady at last — and she 
‘in transferred to the servant ; a catastrophe which must 
ebock our manners; and we are far more ready to re- 
joice in the original, when the valet at last presents 
‘Colie, with her father's consent, to his master, sxking him 
whether he could find s way even then to destroy hia 


hopes, 
‘The “ Dépit Amoureax” followed, which ia highly 
ut 


The company to which he belonged possessed great 
merit, both in public and private. We cannot expect 
to find strictness of moral conduct in French come- 
dians, in an age when the manners of the whole country 
was corrupt, and civil war loosened till more the bonds 
of society, and produced a state characterised aa being 
© a singlar mixture of libertiniam and sedition, rife 
with wars atonce sanguinary and frivolous ; when the 
muagistrates girded on the sword, and bishops sseumed. 
8 uniform ; when the heroines of the court followed at 


it must be expected that ach should be found ina 
company of strolling actors; to detail the loves of 
‘Moliére at this time would excite little interest, except 
inammuch as it would seem that he brought an affection- 
ate heart and generous spirit, to ennoble what in a lesa 
elevated character would have been mere intrigue. Ma- 
deleine Bejart was a woman of talent as well as beauty ; 
ber brothers were men of good principles and conduct, 
‘The sort of liberal, friendly, and frank-hearted spirit 
that characterised the circle of friends, ia well described 
in the eutobiography of « singular specimen of the 


brothers Bejart. He continues: ‘The atage has charms, 
end I could not easily quit these delightful friends. 1 
remained three months st Lyons, amidst plays end 
Sor ome Let ioe oot have staid three days, 
for I met with variows disasters in the midst of my 
anmuscments (he was stripped of all bis money in a 
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gumbling-honse,) Having heard that I sbould find 
 poprano voice at Avignon, whom I could engage to 
join me, I embarked on the Rhone with Moliére, and 
‘arrived at Avignon with forty pistoles in my pocket, 
the relics of my wreck.” He then goes on to state how 
be was stripped of this sum among gamblers and jews; 
and edds, “But a man is never poor while he has 
friends; and having Moliére and all the family of 
Bejart as allies, I found myself, despite fortune and 
jews, dcher and happier than ever ; for these generous 
People were not eutisied by exiting me os Sends, they 
treated me as a relation. When they were invited to 
the States, I accompanied them to Pesenas, and I cannot 
tell the kindness I received from ell. They say that 
the fondest brother tires of « brother in a month; but 
these, more generous than ell the brothers in the world, 
invited me to their table during the whole winter ; and, 
though I wan really their guest, { felt myself at home. 
1 Dever. ce ma Reon, Soe ere 
aa amon: worthy of being, princes 
swhoms they persote! on the stage,” 

At Pesenas, to which place they were invited by the 
prince of Conti, Molitre’s company found a warm 
welcome and generous pay from the prince himeelf. 
‘Moliée got up, for the prince's amusement, not only 
the two regular plays which he had written, but other 
farcical interludes, which became afterwards the ground- 
work of hia best comedies. Among these were the * Le 
‘Docteur Pedant ;” “Gaorgibus dans le Sac” (the fore- 
runner of “La Fourberies de Geapis") 3 “Le grand 
Benet de Fils,” who afterwards flourished os Le Mé- 
decin malgré Lui ;” Le grand Benet de fils,” who 
appesrs to have blossomed hereafter into Thomas Dia- 
foirus, in the  Malade Imaginaire.” There were also 
“ Le Docteur Ariourenx,” “Le Maitre d’E’cole,” and 
* Le Jalousie de Barbouillé.” All these farces perished. 
Boileau, notwithstanding his love for classical correctness, 
Iamented their loos ; as be said, there was always some— 
thing spirited amd animating in the slightest of 
‘Molidre’s works. 
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‘These theatrical amusements delighted the prince 
of Conti; and their author became such a favourite, 
that bs offered him the place of his secretary, which 
Moliére declined. We are told that the prince, with all 
his kindness of intention, was of such a tyrannical tem- 
per, thet his late secretary had died in consequence of 
il treatment, having been knocked down by the prince 
with the fire-tongs, and killed by the blow. Wedo not 
wonder, therefore, at Moliére's refusing the glittering 
bait. And in addition to the independence of his spirit, 
he loved his art, and no doubt felt the workings of that 
genina which hereafter gave such splendid tokens of it 
existence, and which is ever obnoxious to the trammels 
of servitude. 

He continued for some time in Languedoc and Pro- 
‘vence, end formed a friendship at Avignon with Mig- 
nard, which lasted to the end of their lives, and to 
which we owe the spirited portrait of Molitre, which 
represents to the life the eager, impamioned, earnest 
and honest physiognomy of this grest man, As Paris 
‘became tranquil Moliére turned his eyes thitherward, 
desirous of establishing his company in the metropolis. 
‘He went first to Grenoble end then to Ronen, where, 
after some negotiation end delay, and several journeys to 
Paris, he obtained the protection of mansieur, the king’s 
‘brother ; was presented by him to the king and queen 
yoother, and finally obtained permission to establish 
himself in the capital, 

‘The rival theatre was et the Hétel de Bourgogne; 
here Corneille’s tragedies were represented by the best 
tragic actors of the time, The first appearance of 
Molicre’s company before Louis XIV. snd his mother, 
Anne of Austria, took place at the Louvre, “ Nicomede” 
‘was the play selected ; success attended the attempt, and 
the sctresses in particular met with great applause. Yet 
even then Molire felt that his company could not com- 

of in the two! 
Rao ies wounaimeeeteara 
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pete with its rival in tragedy: when the curtain fell, 
therefore, he stepped forward, end, after thanking the 
audience for their kind reception, saked the king’s leave 
to represent a little divertisement which had acquired 2 
yepntation in the provinces: the king assented ; and the 
performers went on, to act ‘Le Docteur Amoureux” one 
those farces, several of which he had brought out in 
Languedoc, conceived in the Italian taste, full of buf- 
foonery and bustle. The king was emused, and the piece 
succeeded ; and hence arose the fashion of adding a 
short farce after » long serious play. ‘The success 2180 
secured the establishment of his company ; they acted 
at firet et the Theatre du Petit Bourbon, and after- 
wards, when that theatre was taken down to give place 
to the new building of the colonnade of the Louvre, the 
‘King gave him thet of the Palais Royal, and hia com- 
pany assumed the name of Comediens de Monsieur, 

Parisian society opened a new field for Molidre's ta- 
Jenta ; subjects for ridicule multiplied around him, ‘The 
follies which ‘most ludicrous were so nursed and 
fostered by the -born and wealthy, that he almost 
feared to attack them. But they were too tempting. 
In addition to the amusement to be derived from ex- 
hibiting in its true colours an affectation the moat laugh- 
able, he was urged by the hope of vanquishing by the 
arms of wit, a system of folly, which had taken deep 
Toot even with some of the cleverest men in France ; 
— We allude to the coterie of the Hotel de Rambouillet ; 
and tothe farce of the “Précieuses Ridicules,” which en- 
tered the very sanctam, and caused irremediable disorder 
and flight to all the darling follies of the clique. 

‘The nociety of the Hétel de Rambouillet had o lan- 
guage and conduet all ita own; these were embodied 
in the endless novels of mademoiselle Scuderi. Gal- 
lantry and love sere the watchwords, and metaphysical 
diequisitions were the labours of the set. But these were 
not allawed to subsiat in homely phrase or a natural man- 
ner, Ths euphniam of our Elisabethian coxcombe 
waa tame and tropeless in comparison with the high 
flights of the heroes end heroines of the Hétel de Ram- 
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bouillet. All was done by rule; ell adapted to a 
system, The lover had a regular map laid out, and he 
entered on his amorous journey, knowing exactly the 
stoppages he must make, and the course he must past 
through on his way to the city of Tenderness, towards 
which he was bound, There was the village of Billets 
gelone ; the hamlet of Bidets dour ; the castle of Petits 
Soins; and the villa of Jolie Vere. After pomessing 
himeelf of these, he still had to fear being forced to 
embark on the sea of Dislike, or the lake of Indifference ; 
but if, on the contrary, he pushed off on the river of 
Inclination, he floated happily down to his bourne. 


Jbeerves, 
lander’s horse, hard to catch, and not worth catching, 
"They gave enigmatic names to the commonest things, 
which to call by their proper appellations, was, as Mo- 
Litre terms it, du dernier bourgeotz, When an “innocent 
accomplice of a falsehood” was mentioned, a Précieuse 
(they themselves adopted and gloried in this name; 
‘Molitre only added ridicwlee, totam the blow « little aside 
from the centre of the target at which he simed) could, 
‘without a blush, understand thet ¢ night-cap wes the 
subject of conversation ; water with them was too valgar 
‘unless dignified as celestial humidity ; a thief could be 
mentioned when designated as an inconvenient hero ; 
and a lover won his mistress’s applause when he com- 
plained of her disdainful mile, as “a sauce of pride.” 

Parity of feeling however was the soul of the system. 
Authors and posts were admitted 2s sdmirers, bat they 
never got beyond the villa of Joe Vers. When Voiture, 
who had glorified Julied’ Angennes his life-long, ventured 
to kien her hand, he was thrown from the fortifications 
of the castle of Petit Song, and soused into the leke of 
Indifference: even her noble admirer, the duke Mon- 
‘tauxier, was forced to paddle on the river of Inclination, 
for fourteen years ®, before he was admitted to the city 
© For Bim surly wn writen Ni Lae pty 200g — 

‘High born 
Poon ‘Fre paced in vain." 
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of Tenderness, and allowed to make her bis wife. Their 
style of life waa as eccentric as their talk. The lady 
rose in the morning, dressed herself with elegance, and 
then went to bed. The French bed, placed in an st- 
cove, had « passage round it, called the rualle ; to be at 
the top of the ruse was the post of honour; and Voi- 
ture, under the title of Alcovist, long held zhis envied 
post, beside the pillow of his adored Julie, while he 
never war allowed to touch her little finger. The folly 
had its sccompanying good. The respect which the wo- 
‘men exacted, and the virtue they preserved, exalted them, 
and in spite of their bigh-flown sentiments, and meta- 
phyrical conceita, wits did not disdain to “ puta soul into 








‘eration, 
de Monteusivr, be rpoke of ber mother by her assumed name of Athéuice. 
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sentiments; they sdmired each other, according as they 
best musceeded in being as unnatural as possible. Mo- 
dre stripped the scene and personages of their gilding 
ina moment. His fair Préciouses were the daughters of 
& bourgeois named Gorgibus, who quitted their homely 
names of Cathos and Madelon, for Aminte and 
Polixene, dismissed their admirers for proposing to 
marry them, scokied their father for not possessing Je 
bel air des choses, and are taken in by two valets whom 
they believe to be nobles, who easily imitate the foppery 
and pentimentalism, which these young ladies so much 
edmire.* 


mage uaya: “Iwas at the fire tation of the 
“+ Préciounes Ridicules” of Moliére, at the Petit Bourbon, 
mademoiselle » M. 


Rambouillet, were there, The piece was acted with ge- 
neral applause ; and for my own part J was so delighted 
that Isew at once the effect that it would produce. 
Leaving the theatre, I took M. Chapelain by the hand, 
and esid We have been used to approve all the follies 
to well and wittily satirised in this piece; bat believe 
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me, as St, Remy said to king Clovis—‘ We must burn 
what we have adored, end adore what we have burnt.” 
It happened as I predicted, and we gave up this bom- 
bastic nonsense from the time of the first represent- 
ation.” A better vietory could not have been gained 
by comic poet: to it may be aaid to have been added 
another. While the Précienses yielded to the blow, 
unsophisticated minds enjoyed the wit: in the midst of 
the piece, an old man cried out auddenly from the pit, 
“Courage, Molidre, this is true comedy!” The an- 
thor himself felt that he had been inspired by the spirit 
of comic drama. That this consisted in s true picture 
of the follies of society, idealised and grouped by the 
fancy, but in every pert in accordance with neture. He 
‘decame aware, that he had but to examine the impres- 
gion made on himself, and to embody the conceptions 
they suggested to his mind. As he went on writing, 
he in each new piece made great and manifest improve- 
ment, “ Sganarelle” was hia next effort ; it ia, perhaps, 
not in his best taste; it is like a tale of the Italian 
novelists — that the husband's misfortune had existence 
in his fancy only is the author's best excuse, 

Success ought to have taught Molidre to abide by 1461. 
comedy, and to become aware that a quick sense of the Htat. 
ridicalous, and a heppy art in the scenic representation © 
of it, was the bent of his genins. But a desire to suc~ 
ceed in a more elevated and tragic style still pursued 
him, He brought out “Don Gereie de Navarre,” 2 very 
poor play, unsuccessful in its début, and afterwards 80 
despised by the author as not to be comprised in his 
edition of his works. He quickly dissipated this cloud, 
however, by bringing out “ L’E’coledes Maris,” one of 
his beat comedies. 

‘The splendours of the reign of Louis XIV. were now 
beginning to sbine out in all their brilliancy. The fiat 
attempt, however, at a £éte — muperior in magnificence, 
originality, and beauty to any thing the work had yet 
seen — was miade, not by the king himeclf. In an evil 
hour for himself, Fouquet, the minister of finances, got 
leave to enterjain royalty at his silla, or rather palace 
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of Vanx. Blinded by prosperity, this unfortunate man 
thought to delight the king by the splendor of his 
entertainment ; he awoke indeed a desire to do the like 
in Lonis’s mind, but be gave the final blow to his own 
fortanes, already undermined, Fouquet had sdmired 
mademoiselle de la Vallidze; he had expressed his admir- 
ation, and sought return with the insolence of commend 
rather than the solicitations of tenderness: he was re- 
jected with disdain, His mortification made him mspect 
another more successful lover : he discovered the hidden 
and mutual passion of the king and the beautiful girl ; 
and, with the most unworthy meanness, he threatened 
her with divulging the secret ; and edded the insolence 
of an epigram on her pervonal appearance. La Val- 
litre informed her royal lover of the which 
Fonqnet had made——and his fall was resolved on, 
The minister had lavished wealth, taste, and telent 
on his féte. Le Brun painted the scenes; Le Nétre 
arranged the architectural decorations; La Fontaine 
‘wrote vernes for the occasion ; ‘Molidre not only repeated 
his "B’eale des Maris,” bat brought out new species of 
Cereineeet: 5 belle was Heeeered, of the most mag~ 
nificent description; but, as the principal dancers 
had to vary their characters and dresses in the dif- 
ferent scenes, that the stage might not be left empty 
and the audience get weary with waiting, he composed 
alight sketch, called “Les Fecheux” (oar unclassical 
word tore is the only translation), in which a lover, 
who has an sssiguation with his mistress, is ly 
interrupted by a series of intraders, who each call his 
attention to some subject that fills their minds, and is 
at ouce indifferent end annoying tohim. A novel 
sort of amusement edded therefore charms to loxury 
and feasting; bat the very perfection of the scene 
awoke angry ‘eclings in Locis's mind: he saw 8 por- 
taut of Le Vallite in the minister's cabinet, and was 


fe Peter ase kere kane gelty poet to 
afford so vast an expenditure. He would have caused 
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‘him to be arrested on the instant, had not his mother 
stopped him, by exclaiming, Whe, § in the midst ofan 
entertainment which be gives you!” 

Louis accordingly delayed hia revenge. A glittering 
veil wan drawn aver the reality. With courtly ease he 
concealed his resentment by smiles ; and, while meditating 
the ruin of the master and giver of “the feast, entered 
with an apparently unembarrassed mind on the enjoy- 
ment of the scene. He was particularly pleased with 
“ Les Facheux ;” but, while he was expressing his ap- 
probation to Moliére, he saw in the crowd Grand Veneur, 
or great hunteman tc the king, » Nimrod devoted to the 
chase ; and he eaid, pointing to him, “ You have omitted 
one bore.” On this Moliére went to work; he called 
on M, de Soyecourt, alily engaged him in one of his 
too ready narrations of » chase; and, on the following 
evening, the lover hed added to his other bores a cour- 
tier, who insists on relating the history of a long hunting- 
match in which he was engaged. English followers of 
the field find ample scope for ridicule in thir scene, 
which in their eyes contrasts the rules of French sport 
mort ludicrously with their more manly mode of run- 
ning down the game. Another more praiseworthy effort 
to please and flatter the king in this piece was the intro. 
ducing an allusion to Louis's efforts to abolish the prec 
tice of duelling. 

The success of Moliére and his talent naturally led 
to his favor among the great. The great Condé de- 
lighted in his vociety ; and with the delicacy of a noble 
tind told him, that, as he feared to trespass on his 
time inopportunely if he sent for him ; he begged Mo- 
igre when at leisure to bestow an hour on him to send 
him word, and he would gledly receive him. Molitre 
obeyed ; and the great Condé at auch times dismissed 
his other visitors to receive the poet, with whom he said 
he never conversed witbout learning something new. 
Unfortunately this example was not followed by all. 
Many Title inded persons regarded with dicdain « 
man stigmatized with he tame Caen while others 

YOL, 17. 
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premmed insolently on their rank. The king gene- 
ously took his part on these occasions. The anecdotes 
indeed which displays Louis's sympathy for Molitre are 
among the most agreeable that we have of thet monarch, 
and are far more deserving of record than the puerilities 
which Racine has commemorsted. When brutally ae 
szulted hy a duke, the king reproved the noble severely. 
Madame Campen tells a story still more to this mo~ 
narch’s honour. Moliére continued to exercise his 
fanetiona of royal valet de chambre, but was the butt of 
many inpertinences on account of his belng an actor. 
Louis heard that the other officers of his chamber re- 
fused to eat with him, which caused Moliére to abetain 
from sitting at their table. The king, resolved to put 
an end to these insults, said one morning, “I am 
told you have short commons here, Molitre, and that 
the officers of my chamber think you unworthy of 
sharing their meals. You are probably hungry, I sl- 
apg up with «gpd spin sit at that table where 

have placed my en cas de nuit’? (refreshment, 
prepared for the king in case he should be bungry in 
the night, and called an en cas.) The king cut up » 
fowl; made Molire sit down, gave him a wing, and 
took one himself, just at the moment when the doors 
‘were thrown open, and the most distinguished persons 
court entered, “You see me,” said the king, “em- 
ployed in giving Moliére his breakfest, as my people do 
not find him good enough company for themselves.” 
From this time Moliére did not need to put himedf 
forward, he received invitations on all cides. Not less 
delicate was the attention paid him by the poet Bellocq. 
Tt was one of the fanctions of Molidre’s place, to make 
the king's bed; the other valets drew back, averse to 
sharing the task with an actor ; Bellooq stept forward, 
saying, “Permit me, M. Molidre, to assist you in making 
the king’s bed.” 

It was however at court only that Molitre met 
these rebuffs; elswhere his genius caused him to be 
admired and courted, while his excellent character 
secured him the affection of many friends, He brought 
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forward Racine; and they continued intimate till 
Racine offended him by not only transferring a tragedy 
to the theatre of the Hétel de Bourgogne, but seducing 
the best actress of hia company to that of the rival stage. 
With Boileau he continued on friendly terms all 








and carelexs for the sensitive and orderly habits of the 
comedian, 

Moliére indeed was destined never to find a home after 
his own heart, Madeleine Bejart had a sister® much 
younger than herself, to whom Molitre became pastion~ 
ately attached. She was besutiful, sprightly, clever, an 
admireble actress, fond of admiration and pleasure. 


homme, 
and 





sa more piquante than beautiful — fascinating 


graceful—witty and elegant; she charmed in 
her very caprices, Another author speaks of her 
acting ; and remarks on the judgment she displeys 
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Doth in dislogue and by-play: “She uever looke 
about,” he says, “nar do her eyes wander to the 
boxes; she is aware that the theatre is full, but she 
speaks and acts us if she only saw those with whom 
she is acting. She is elegant and rich in her attire 
without affectation: she studies her dress, but for- 
gets it the moment she appeara on the stage; and 
if sbe ever touches her bair or her ornaments, this bye 
play coneeala a judicious and inertificial entire, and she 
thus enters more entirely into ridicule of the women 
she personates: but with all these advantages, she 
would not please so much but for her rweet-toned 
voice. She is aware of this, and changes it according 
to the cheracter she fills.” With these attractions, 
young and lovely, and an actress, madame (or as she 
‘was called according to the fashion of the times, which 
only accorded the madame to women of rank, made- 
moiselle) Molitre, fancying herself elevated to a high 
aphere when she married, giddy and coquettish, disap. 
pointed the hopes of her busband, whose heart wes 
set on domestic happiness, and the interchange of 
affectionate sentiments in the privacy of home. Yet 
the gentleness of his nature made him find a thousand 
excuses for her: — “I sm unhappy,” he ssid, “but I 
deserve it; I ought to have remembered that my habits 
are too severe for domestic life: I thonght that my 
ite ngs» regina hax maniacs and peectit by smy 

3 but I feel that had she done s0, she in her 
Tisstas Geall ta anes cokoyey Cue rene Bhe fe 
gay and witty, and open to the pleasures of admiration. 
‘This annoys me in spite of myself. I find fault—1 
complain. Yet this woman is » hundred times more 
reasonable then I am, and wishes to enjoy life; she 
goes her own way, and secure in ber innocence, she 
disdains the precantions I entreat her to observe. I 
take this neglect for contempt; I wish to be assured 
af bes Kinvioane Dy ie open expression of it, aod ithat » 
more regular conduct should give me ease of mind, 
But my wife, always equable and lively, who would be 
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unsuspected by any other than myself, has no pity for 
amy sorrows ; and, occupied by the desire of general ad_ 
miration, she leaghs et my anxieties.” His friends tried 
to remonstrate in vain. “There is but one sort of 
love,” he aid, “and those who are more emily satisfied 
do not know what true love is.” The consequence of 
these dissensions wax in the sequel » sort of separation ; 
full of disappointment and regret for Moliére, but to 
which his young wife casily reconciled herself. Her 
conduct disgraced her; but ebe had not sufficient fecling 
either to shrink from public censure or the consciour 
ness of rendering her husband unheppy. To these 
domestic discomforts were added his task of manager ; 
the difficulty of keeping rival actresses in good humour, 
the labour of pleasing a capricious public. 

‘The letter task, ea well as that of amusing his sove- 
reign, was by far the easiest; as in deing so he followed 
the natural bent of his genius, He bad begun the 
“« Tartoffe.” He brought out “ L’E’oole des Femmes,” 
one of his gayest and wittiest comedies. It is known in 
England, through the adaptation of Wycherly; and called 
“The Country Girl.” Unfortunstely, in his days, the 
decorum of the English stage was less strict than the 
French ; sad what in Moliére's play was fair and light 
raillery, Wycherly mingled with a plot of « licentious 
and disagreeable nature The part, however, of the 
Country Girl herself, personated by Mra, Jordan, 
animated by her bewitching naiveté, and graced by 
her frank, joyous, silver-toned voice, wes an espe- 
etal favourite with the public in the deys of our fathers 
In Paris, the critics were not so well pleased; truth 
of nature they called vulgarity, familiarity of expres- 
sion was a sin againat the Ianguage. Molitre deigned 
so far to notice his censurera as to write the “ Critique 
de YE’cole des Femmes,” in which he essily throws 
additional ridicule on thoes whoattacked him. The “ Im- 
promptu de Versailles” was written in the same spirit, 
at the command of the king. The war of words thus 
carried on, and replied to, grew more and snore bitter : 

13 
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personal ridicule was exchanged by hla enemies for 
calumny. Monfleuri, the actor, was malicious: 

present a petition to the king, in which he pa 
‘Moligre of marrying bis own daughter. Molidre 
never deigned to reply to his acousetion ; and the king 
showed his contempt by, soon after, standing godfather to 
‘Moliére’a eldest child, of whom the duchess of Orlesus 
was godmother. 

In those days, as in those of our Elisabeth, the king 
and courtiers took parts in the ballets.* These conrédie- 
ballets were of singular framework ; comedies, in three 
acts, broad almost to farce, were interspersed with dances: 
to this custom, to the three act pieces that thus came into 
‘Fogue, we owe some of the bat of Moliéie’s playa; when, 
emancipated from the necessity of verse and five acts, 
he could give fall play to hin sense of the* ridiculous, 
and talent for comic situation ; and when, unshackled 
by rhyme, he threw the whole force of his dry comic 
humour into the dialogue, and by « single word, a 
single expression, stamp and immortalise a folly, holding 
it up for ever to the ridicule it deserved. This seizing 
ae it were on the bared inner kernel of some fashion- 
able vanity, and giving it its true and undisguieed name 
and definition, aften shocked eara polite. They called 
that * vulgar,” which was ovly stripping selfishness or 


said Boilesn, to the poet, whose genius he so fully appre- 
ciated, ‘let them exclaim against you because your 
scenes are agreeable to the vulgar. If you pleased lesa 
Se ee “Le 
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Mariage Fores” was the first of thesc comédien ballets, 664, 
‘The king danced ps an Bgyptian in the interludes Ait. 
while in the more intellectual part of the performance 49. 
Moliére delighted the audience as “ Sganarelle* — the 
unfortunate man, who with such rough courtesy is 
obliged to take a lady for better or for worse; a plot, 
founded on the last English adventare of the count de 
Grammont, who, when Jeaving this country, was fol- 
lowed by the brothers of Je tel’e Hamilton, who, with 
their hands on the pummels of their swords, asked him 
if he had not forgotten something left behind, “True,” 
said the count, ‘I forgot to marry your sister ;" and 
instantly went back to repair his lapse of memory, by 
making her countess de Grammont, The dialogue of 
this play is exceedingly amusing ; the metephysical or 
learned pedanta, whom Sganareile consults, ave admi- 
rable and niay recast advisers, who will only aire 
counsel jn their own way, in language understood only 
by themselves, The “Amants Magnifiques” followed ; 
it was written in the course of a few days: it in now 
considered the most feeble of Molidre’s plays; but it 
suited the occasion, and by a oumber of delicate and 
witty impersonations of the manners of the times, lost 
to us now, it became the greatest ornament of a suc- 
ceasion of festivals ; which under the name of “ Plaisirs 
delle enchantée,” were got up in honour of mademoi- 
selle de Vallizre ; and, being prepared by various men of 
talent, gave the impress of ideal magnificence to the ples 
ares of Louis XIV. On this occasion Molidre ven- 
tured to briug out the three first acts of the “ Tartuffe,” 
hoping to gain theking’s favourableear st such 2 moment. 
Bat it was ticklish ground ; and Louis, while he declared 
that he apprecisted the good intentions of the author, 
forbade its being acted, under the fear thet it might 
bring real devotion into discredit. The “Tartaffe” was a 
favourite with Molitre, who, degraded by the clergy on 
account of his profession, and aware that virtue and vice 
were neither inherent in priest nor actor according to 
the garb, was naturally very inimical to false devotion. 
14 
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He still hoped to gain leave to represent his satire on 
hypocrites. He knew the king in his heart approved 
the scope of his play, and was pleased that his own wit 
should have been considered worthy of transferto Moliére's 
acenes — Molitre himself venturing to remind him of 
the incident, which occurred during a journey to Lor- 
raine, when Moliére accompanied the monarch aa his 
valet. When travelling, Louis was accustomed to meke 
his supper his best meal, to whicb, of course, he brought 
a good appetite: one afternoon he invited his former 
preceptor, Perefixe, bishop of Rhodez, to join him ; but 
the prelate, with effected sanctity, declined, as be had 
dined, and never ate a second meal on a fast-day. The 
‘King saw a mile on a bystander’s face at this answer, 
and asked the cause. In reply, the courtier srid, that it 
rose from hia sense of the hishop’s self-denial, con- 
sidering the dinner he enjoyed. ‘The detail of the din- 
ner followed, dish after dish in long succession ; and 
the king, as each viand was named, exclaimed, fe pauvre 
Aomme / with such comic variety of voice and Jook, that 
Moliére, who was present, felt the wit conveyed, and 
tranaferred it to his play, in which Orgon, in the sim- 
Plicity of his heart, repeats thia exclamation when the 
creature-comforts in which Turtuffe indulges are de- 
tailed to him, But though this compliment was not 
lost on the king, he did not yield; and Moligre was 
obliged to content himself — efter acting it at Raincy, 
the country-house of the prince of Condé—by reading 
it im society, and thus giving opportanity for it to 
awaken the most lively curiosity in Paris, ‘There is a 
well-known print of his reading it to the celebrated 
Ninon de ’Encloa, whove talents and wonderfal tact for 
seizing the ridiculous he appreciated highly; end to 
whom be partly owed the idea of the play, from an 
occurrence that befel her.* Yet he was not consoled 


4s Tue following ls the story of Kinon de’ Enclon and the *Turtatfe* 
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Dy these privete readings and the sort of applause he 
thus gained, and he grew more bitter against the devo- 
tees for their opposition: in his play on the subject of 
Don Juan, “Le Festin de Saint Pierre,” brought out soon 
after, he alludes bitterly to the interdiction laid on his 
favourite work. ‘‘ All other vices,” he says, “ are held 
up to public censure ; but hypocrisy is privileged to 
place the hand on every one’s mouth, and to enjoy 
impunity.” The hypocrites revenged themselves by 
calling hin Festin blasphemous. The king, however, 
remained his firm friend, and tried to compensate 
for the hardship he suffered on this oceasion by giving 
his name to his company, and granting him a pension 
in consequence, 

Tt was the custom for the soldiers of the body guard 
of the king, and other privileged troops, to frequent the 
theatre without paying. These people filled the pit, to 
the great detriment of the profita of the actors. Molitre, 
incited by hus comrades, applied to the king, who issued 
an order to abrogate this privilege. The soldiers wero 
farious; they went in crowds to the theatre, resolved 
to force an entrance ; the unfortunate door-l was 
Lilled by « thousand sword-thrusts, and the rioters 
rushed into the house, resolved to revenge themselves 
on the actors, who trembled at the storm they had 
brought on themselves. The younger Bejart encoun- 
tered their fury with a joke, that somewhat appeased 
them: he was dressed for the part of an old man; and 
came tottering forward, imploring them to spare the life 
of a poor ld man, seventy-five years of age, who had 
only a few days of life left. Molitre made them a 
speech ; and peace was restored, with no greater injury 
than fear yo the actors—except to one, who in his terror 
tried to get through a hole in the wall to escape, and. 








Ihefore. He offered the surplaa to hus frend, tat sha replied by threstening 
to Sup the money ot of window, she mud « wort meré co the fub; 
ject The poset acied ras duftrent way: be sad be had the 
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stack so fast that be could neither get out nor in, 
till, peace being restored, thehole wesenlarged, The 
King was ready to punish the soldiers ss mutineers, but 
Molitre was too pradent to wish to make enemies; 
when the companies were awembled, snd pat under 
arms, that the ringleader might be punished, he ad- 
dressed them in a speech, in which he declared that he 
did not wish to make them pay, but that the order was 
levelled against those who assumed their name and 
claimed their privilege: and that, in truth, a gratuitous 
entrance to the theatre was a right beneath their notice ; 
and, by touching their pride, he brought them for a time 
to submit to the new order, 

In holding up follies or vices to ridicule Moliére 
made enemies ; and by attacking whole bodies of men, 
dangerous ones ; yet, how mach did the public owe to 
the spirit and wit with which he exposed the delusions to 
which they were often the victima. He first attacked the 
faculty, as it 18 called in “ L'Amour Médecin,” in which 
hhe brings forward four of the physicians in ordinary to 
the king, empirics of the first order, under Greek names, 
invented by Boileau for the occasion; nor can we 
wonder, when we reed the mémoires and letters of the 
times, at the contempt in which Molidre held the me- 
dicinal art. One specific came into fashion after the 
other ; quack succeeded to quack; and the more ignorant 
the greater was the pretension, the greater also the 
number of dupes. Reading these, and turning to the 
pages of Molitre, we sce in 2 minute that he by no 
means exaggerated, while he with his happy art seised 
exactly on the most ridiculous traits, 

tose, _ Ithas been suid that the “ Misanthrope,""now consider 
‘Etat €d by the French a5 Molitre’a chef-d'auore, was coldly 
44. received at first—a tradition contradicted by the register 
of the theatre ; it went through twenty-one consecutive 
yepresentationa, and excited great interest in Paris, 
Still in this he raises his voice against the false teste of 
the age ; and this with #0 ttle exaggerntion, that the 
pit applauded the sonnet introduced in ridicule of the 
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prevailing poetry, and were not 2 litde astonished when 
Alceste proves that it possesses no merit whatever, The 
andience, seeing that ridicule of reigning fashions was the 
scope of the play, fancied that various persons were in~ 
tended to be represented ; and, among others, it wes 
supposed that the duke de Montausier, the husband of the 
Prévieuse Julie d'Angennes, was porhayed in Alceste. 
It in arid, that the duke went to see the play, and came 
‘back quite satisfied ; saying, thet the ‘ Misanthrope” 
wan a perfectly honest and excellent man, and that » 
great honour, which be sh should never forgvt, was done 
him by oninilating them together. There is indeed. 
in Aleste a sensibility, joined to hia sincerity and 
goodness of heart, that renders him very attract've; 
and thus, as is often the case when genius mirrora na- 
ture, the ridicule the author pretends to wish to throw 
‘on the victim recoils on the apparently triumphant per~ 
sonages: the time-serving Philluthe is quite contempt- 
ible; and every honest heart echoes the diagust Alceste 
feels for the deccits and selfishness of soricty. In trath, 
there ia some cause to suspect that Molidre found in his 
own senaitive and upright heart the homefelt traits of 
Alceate’s character, 2s thet that of his wife furnished him 
with the coquetry of C/Hméne ; and when, in the end, 
the Misanthrope resolves to hide from the world, one of 
the natures of the author poured iteelf forth ; @ nature, 
checked in real life by the necessities of his situation 
and the living excitement of his genius, 

During the same year the “ Médecin malgré Lui” was 
brought out ; whoee wit and comedy stampe it as one of 
his best: other minor pieces, by command, occupied 
his time, without increasing his fame. His mind was 
set on bringing out the * Tartuffe.” Theking had yielded 
to the outcry against it; but in his heert he was very 
desirous of having it acted. On occasion of'a piece be. 
ing played, called “ Searsmouche Hermite,” which alto 
delineated immorality cloaked by religion ; the king said 
to the great Condé, “ I should like ta know why those 
who are so ecandalised by Moliére’s piay, say nothing 
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against taat of Scaramouche?” The prince replied, 
“The reason is, that Scaramouche makes game of 
heaven and religion, which these people care nothing for; 
Tmt Molidre satirisee them themeclves, and this they 
cannot bear.”* Confident in the king's support, and 
anxious to bring out his play, Moliére entertained the 
hope of mollifying his opponents by concessions: he 
altered his piece, expunged the parts most disliked, and 
changed the name Tartuffe, already become odious to 
bigot ears, to the Imposteur. In this new shape his 
comedy was acted once ; but, on the following day the 
firet president, Lamoignon, forbade it. Molitre dis- 
patched two principal actara to the king, then in Flan- 
ders, to obtain permission; but Louis only promised that 
the play should be re-examined on his return, Thus, 
once more, the piece was laid aside; and Molitre forced 
to content himself with private readings, and the uni- 
versal interest excited on the subject. Meanwhile he 
‘brought out “ Amphitryon,” “ L’Avare,” and Gonge 
Dandin” all of which rank among his best plays, 
Art bay 2 more fanetfal and plosfal writ added tite 
comedy than any other of his productions, and displays 
more elegance and a more subtle wit. 
As ® specimen of mingled wit and humour, let us 
take he some beswean Soste and Mercury, when the 
his name and appearance, attempts to 
deprive him of his identity by force of blows. Scsis 
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Come deve torah tse Pan teat; 
SSlsme non devour Pasquier de tenon, 


Mecca 


‘Ce matin cu yatenn, ples de fraveur wu Vase, 
(Cecte anteroe wat comme 6 us part 
0 femme, 
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‘Graq Sixt gree uments es nerud 
‘Boek ud cnet en pore commas Fun ue our, 


Roux 
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‘D'un ambon -—~ 
‘Some (bas, 2 port) 
Ly volt 
alia 
tora tranobe 
Se es ete mee 
a vin que l'on mnét 


Pour be goae gsc 


Bouin 
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‘And again, when Sosia tries to explain to Amphitryon 
how another himself prevented him from entering his 
house: — 


“utube heer viet fu do meme ere? 
 deejoy G0 met, plus Fobunte ap was 
Tenor gn vet de ince overs so lspune, 
{etme qu sft Sar Sone» 
(Go two qu In ul mon vom Za, 


And his conclusive decizion with regerd to his master : = 


” comet, 
he terme, 


3. Valepmuryor ou Ton die 
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The “Avare” has certainly faults, which greatGerman 
critic has pointed out®; but these do not interfere with 
the admirable spirit of the dialogue, and the hamorous 
display of the miscr's foibles. “George Dandin” was 
considered by hiafriends ea more dangerousexperiment, 
‘There were so many George Dandins in the world, 
One in particular was pointed out to him as being at the 
same tine an influential person, who, offended by his 
play, might cause its ill success, Moliére took the pru- 
dent part of offering to read his comedy to him, pre- 
viously to its being acted. The man felt himeclf very 
highly honoured: he assembled hia friends; the play 
was read, and spplauded; and in the sequel supported 
by this very person when it appeared on the stage. Poor 
George Dandin | there is an ingenuoosness and direct- 
nesa in him that inspires us with respect, in apite of the 
ridiculous sitaations in which he is placed: and while 
‘Molidre represents to the life the annoyances to arise 
to a bourgeois in allying himeelf to nobility, he makes the 
nobles so very contemptible, either by their stupidity or 
vice, that not by one word in the play can a rank-struck 
spirit be discerned. As, for instance, which cats the 
most ridiculous figure in the following comic dialogue ? 
The nobles, we think. George Dandin ‘comes with 
complaint ta the father and mother of his wife, with 
regard to her ill-conduct. His father-in-law, M.de Bot- 
enville (the very name is bien trousé,— sot en ville,) 
rake — 

 Quiest-ca, mon gendra? vous parvlswes troakilé, 

‘Grorae Das 

Aum en ai-je du sujet; et — 

Mapout 08 


Sorarrmix. 
‘Mon dieu! notre vow aves prude clvlitf, ds.ne pas salner 
tou gous quand rouse appecchen? as 





Gzoacs Dasvox. 

‘Ma folt ma belle.mnére, c'est que j'ai d'entres choses en thte ; et— 

‘Manane 8 Sores 

Engore! est-UI posible, notre peadre, que vous rechtex sl pan votre monde, 
et quit wy sit pos moyen da vous Instuite dy ix maniere qui faut Vitsg 
perial les personnes de qualité P 

Grosar Daxors. 
Comment? 
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‘Manivr ne Sormenie, 
Ne aus dafteee-vons aman, aver mor, de la femuluentS de ce mot da 
‘Delle-mere, ef ne asuned-vous vous accoutumer A me dire Madame” 


Groace Danoge 
Publes! «vous m'sqpeles votre gendre, 1! me amide que je paw rou 
‘Manawe ve Sorennie 


1 y «fort A dive tie chon ne sont pas opslotApreoes, il voos plut, 
(que ce Diet pas B vous 3 vous seryur de ce Dor-Mk avec UDe persone 
gendiion » que, toot notre qos Yous soyes, iy « grande 
devous tous, ot que vous deves rou eoonoitre 

‘Movamva bx Borcevmis 

(Cen ext mses, m’smoar laussons cela 


Mapauz pe Sore. 


‘Mon dieut Monneurde fotenville, vous avex dca: 1 nappa. 
Lueaoent qu’, vous et vo0e Re eaves pas You fio par kee gene ce 
(qu Yous ext 


Moxsccva x Soren niK 

' pardonnes mos, onne peut point mefatre devleyont B-deare 

¢¢ fas 1u msulrer en wa ne, par vingt urboas de vigeur, que je De sis 

point Hoimmak demordre pata Want pista de mies pretentiozy mame 

fhifit de tus avowe donue an petit avertverent = bacbons Wn PLU, Ton 
iodine gee vous av deg 


ih fant dono ‘iilas tm earpeeae Monneor de 
sotcurllg quo au anda = eee Ams: 


pein 28 orm 
ems iter racy Aga aras’ San nant ae'dagete do pave, lh 
Sire Monae, bout 
Groxon Daxocy 
| Hanan! Movoeur ou mat tn plas Nonueur de Botan 8 
vous tate que ims feouse 
alana 
eee sae ee ne eer ean mae 
Growar Dawary 
‘Penrage' Comment, ma femme n'est pas ma femme? 
‘Mapane ot Sor ynie 
rapper aa estar tuco goa wou poured iis Yous avis oponee 
‘wae de vo. paredies 
Groacz Dasorx, 
Ab‘ George Dandin, oc ttn fourra?” 
But we must leave off. Sir Walter Scott cays thet, 
as often as he opened the volume of Molidre’s works 
during the composition of his article on that author, he 
found it imporsible to lay it out of his hand until’ be 
had completed a scene, however litde to his immediate 
purpose of consulting it; and thua we could prolong 


i his opinions; and even 
Setlegel, who acount tor of Feing guy of ear 
rying favour with rank in this comedy, and making 
honest mediocrity ridiculous. 3f genius was to adept 
its works to the rules of philosophers, instead of fol- 
lowing the realities of life, we should never read in 
books of honesty duped, and vice triumphant: whether 
‘we should be the gainers by this change is a question. 
Ts may be added, also, that Molidre did notrepresent, in 

“George Dandin,” honeaty ill-used, so much #8 folly 
punished ; and, at any rate, where vice is on one side 
and ridicale on the other, we must think that class worse 
used to whom the former is apportioned as properly 
belonging. Ta spite of philosophers, trath, much es i 
exists, in the butt at which all writers ought to aim. Ic 
is different, indeed, when 2 servile spirit paints great- 
ness, virtue, end dignity on one side — poverty, igno- 
rance, and folly, on the other. 

At length the time came when Molitre was allowed 
to bring out the “Tartuffe” in its original shape, with its 
original mame, Its success was unequalled; it went 
through forty-four consecutive representations, At a 
period when religions disputes between molinist and 
janeenist ren high in France—when it wes the fashion 
‘to be devout, and each family hed » confessor and 
director of their consciences, to whom they looked up 
with reverence, and whose behests they obeyed—e play 
which showed up the hypocrisy of those who cloaked 
the worst designs, and hrought discord and hatred into 
families, under the guise of piety, was doubtless 2 useful 
production; yet the “Tartuffe” is not an agreeable play. 
Bome awey by his notion of the magnitade of the evil 
he attacked, and by bis ides of the usefulness of the 
lesson, Molizre attached himself greatly to it, ‘The plot 
ia admirably managed, the characters excellently cou- 
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among his chosen and dearest friends the wits of the 
age. Disappointment and vexation had followed him 
at home ; and his wife's misconduct and heartlesaness 
having led him at lest to separate from her, he endes- 
voured to secure to himself such peace as celibacy per- 
mitted. As much time as his avocations as actor and 
manager permitted he spent at his country house at 
Auteuil: here he reserved an apartment for his old 
achoolfellow, the gay, thoughtless Chapelle; here Boi- 
eau also had a house; and at one or the other the 
common friends of both amembled, and repasta were 
held where wit and geiety reigned. Moliére himself 
‘was t00 often the least animated of the party: he was 
apt to be silent and reserved in society®, more intent on 
observing and listening than in endeavouring to shine. 
‘There was « vein of melancholy in his character, which 
his domestic infelicity caused to increase. He loved 
order in his household, and waa annoyed by want of 
neatness and regularity: in this respect the beedless 
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mapper. No one was more resdy to make the most of 
good cheer than Chepelle, whose too habitual inebriety 
waa in vain combatted, and sometimes imitated by 
his associates. On this occasion they drank till their 
good spirit turned to mandlin sensibility. Chapelle, 
the reckless and the gay, began to descant on the 
emptiness of life—the vain nature of its pleasures — 
the ennai of its tedions hours: the other guests agreed. 
with him, Why live on then, to endure disappointment 
after disappointment ? how much more heroic to die at 
once! The party had arrived at a pitch of excitement 
that rendered them ready to adopt any ridiculous or 
senseless ides; they all agreed that life was con- 
temptible, death desirable: Why then not die? the act 
‘would be heroic; and, dying alltogether, they would obtain 
the praise jagiei deer nba bears ye ferret 
tion, They all rose to walk down to the river, and throw 
themaelres in. The young Barron, en actor and protégé 
of Molitre, bad more of his senses about him: he ran 
to awake Moliére, who, hearing that they had slready 
left the house, and were proceeding towards the river, 
hburried after them : already the stream was in sight. 
‘When he came up, they hailed him as a companion 
in their herote act, and he agreed to join them : But 
not to-night:” he maid “so great a deed should not be 
shrouded in darkness ; it deserves daylight to illustrate 
it: Jet ‘ua wait till morning.” His friends considered 
this new argument es conclusive: they returned to 
the house; and, going to bed, rose on the morrow sober, 
and content to live. 

1670. Among such friends —wild, gay, and witty—Moliére 

Aiat might easily bave hie attention directed to farcical and 

49 amusing subjects, Some say that “ Monsieur Poreesu- 
guac”’ wan fonnded on the adventure of a poor rustic, who 
fled from pursuing doctors through the streets of Paria: 
it is one of the most ridiculous as well as lively of his 
wualler pieces; bat so excellent is the comic dialogue, 
that Diderot well remarks, that the critic would be much 
snisteken who should think thet there were more men ca- 
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pable of writing “Monsieur Porceangnac” than of com- 
poting the “Misanthrope.” Thispiece hus of course been 
adapted to the English stage ; and an Irishman is bur. 
dened with all the follies, blunders, and discomfitores of 
the French provincial; with this difference, that the 
brave Irishmen” breaks through all the evils spread to 
catch him, and, triamphing over his rival, carries off the 
lady. The “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme” dererves higher 
praise ; and Sf. Jourdain, qualifying himeelf for nobility, 
has been the type of a series of characters, imitating, but 
never surpassing, the illustrious original. This play 
was it out at Chambord, before the king. Louis 
listened to it in silence ; and no voice dered appland : as 
absence of praise denoted censure to the courtiers, #0 
none of them conld be amused ; they ridiculed the very 
idea of the piece, and pronounced the suthor’s vein 
worn out. They scouted the fanciful nonsense of the 
ballet, in which the Bourgeois ia created Memamonchi by 
the agents of the grand signor, and invested with a fan- 
tastic order of knighthood. The truth is, that Moliére 
nowhere displayed s truer sense of fanciful comedy 
than in varying and enimating with laughable doggrel 
and incidents the balleta that accompanied his comedies ; 
the very nonsense of the choruses, being in accordance 
with the dresses and scenes, becomes wit. The courtiers 
found this on other occasions, but now their faces 


they fancied by sarcasm to echo a voice they could not 
hear. Molidre was mortified; while the royal lis- 
tener probebly was not at all alive to the damning 





point of the dialogue, the wit of the situations, 
admirable truth of the characters, They could remem- 
ns 
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ber that Af. Jourdain's urprize st the discovery thet he 
had been talking prose all his life, was a witty plagi- 
aziom from the count de Solmsons’ own lipa—they 
conld even enjoy the fan of the unintelligible mum- 
tmery of the dancing Turks; and one of the noblest 
among them, who had looked censure iteelf on the 
Preceding evening, could exclaim in a smiling ecstasy of 
praise: “ Molidre is inimitable—he has reached a 
Point of perfection to which none of the ancients ever 
attained.” 

‘The “Fourberies de Seapin™ followed —the play that 
could excite Boileau’s bile; no that not all hie admira- 
tion of its suthor could prevent his exclaiming : — 

Daeg Rea Tn 
Stil the comedy of tricks and bee Ba comers 
and will amuse; and there crept into the dialogue alno 
the true spirit of Molidre ; the hamonr of the father’s fre~ 
quent question; “ Que diable alla-t-il faire dane cette 
faiore,” has rendered the expression a proverb. 

‘The Countess d’Escarbagnas is very arousing. The 
old dowager, teaching country bumpkins to behave like 
powdered gold.cened footmen; her disdain for her 
country neighbours, and glory in her title, ere truly 
French, and give ua an insight into the 
yrejudices that separated noble and ignoble, and Pari- 
aiana from provincials, in that country before the revolo— 
tion. 

‘The “Femmes Savantes™ followed, and was en addi- 
tional proof that his vein not only was not exhausted, 
‘bat that it wan richer and purer than ever; and that 
while human natare displayed folliee, he could put into 
the framework of comedy, pictures, that by the grouping 
and the vivid colouring showed him to be mester, of his 
art. The pedantic spirit that had meceeded to the 
sentimentality of ies Précleusss, the authors of society, 
whoee impromptus and sonneta were smiled on in place 
of the exiled Platonists of the ruse, lent « rich harvest. 
“Lea Femme Bavantes” echoed the conversations, of the 
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select coteries of female pretension. ‘The same spirit 
of pedantry existed some five and twenty years ago, 
when the bloes reigned; and there wes many « 

‘That charing yotowge is the lst pew poem” 

That day is over: whether the present teste for 
mingled politics and inamty is to be preferred is a ques- 
tion ; but we may imagine how far posterity will prefer 
it, when we compare the many great names of those days 
with the “ small and far between” of the present. 
‘Biuism end pedantry may be the poppies of a wheat- 
field, but they show the prodigality of the Ceres which 
produces both. We are tempted, as a last extract, to 
quote portions of the scene in which the learned 
ladies receive their favourite, T'rissotin, with enthusiaam, 
and he recites his poetry for their delight. 

“Peuawore, 

Berves.nous promptement votre almable repas, 

Tumonn. 


pater a ete Sper ae dons 
De lars Sergiy oy Geen modrigal 


‘Doanoos vite sudtence. 
Bwime (interrompant Trissctin chopue fols qu'll xe étapose 3 tire). 
‘Je sone d'alse mon omur tresaalllr par avEnce. 


‘Ba wurtoul quand las vers sant Lodrnés gelamment, 
Poe, 
‘nox partons toxjors, ne pouren ran is, 
‘Tauern. 
‘tbo 
‘Silence, mus rides, 
(Ad ! laleses-Je donc Ure! 


‘Tamper, 
sil i Bokeanny Doma or ie, 
x 
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‘Votre ples erucile exeenie 


nat 
sume 
‘Qua 1e tour galant* 
Paneuers 
‘Lan saul dea vers ames ponte le talent 
faces 
A prot etre et ee 
Bye 
Leger son enncmee ext pour moi plan de charms 
PaLAMrrre 
SRE Tae 
tee 
‘Prvtous Poreille sa reste 


Donmes nous, 6 vous plast, te Jour d admsrer 
Paawone 

a a Juscra 62 food de 1 

onlae ye be sas Quo es tat ue as be pome 





De quer goon dre sums mon corur ext ammoureu, 
Bets 

Je mus de votre ais, gave gx om die ont bourvux, 
Ameros 

Je voudrow Pavour faut 
Bru 

1D vaut toute une pecoe 
‘Panaxone 
‘Mais en cemmpeend-on tnen, comme mc, Ie fests * 
anus @ Brom. 
‘Gh, oh! 





poem 
‘Mest vrai qa'll dit plus de choses qu'll a'est grou. 
ica ‘Paramore, 2 Tristotin. 
Rees: 
Ei pens rour ony metre ak Cee 


‘Tamonx, 
‘Hiaiy hay 1” 


‘This acene proceeds a long time ; and at length the 
pedant, Vadius, enters, and Trissotin presenta him to 
‘the Indies, 

“Tamorme. 


. 
Bra pease es a 


‘Paraiers, 
Dugret O del) dn greet anu gre, ma sour. 
Ab, my wider, du greet 


Anan. 
‘Du greet quelle douctur | 
Panamurrs, 


! mousleur salt du grec? Ab | permetter, de gree, 
A pour Fama os gos nosy oa vous easeae™ 


"The pedants at first compliment each other extrava~ 
guntly, and then quarrel extravagantly ; and Fadiue ex- 
claims, — 

"Qu, oul, Jo te reuvole A Peatmar des tives. 


Je ty renvots uml, 
ia 


(on rt uth as a per aoe 

a phe Pepprcin quel bomme Je puts pe. 
‘Tumor. 

‘Bila mavenne muara te faire voir tom mattre. 


Vapros, 
Tote Aba on vers, en prove, grec ot latin, 


Temonn. 
‘Ea ben! nous nous verrons seul & sen! ebes Barbia.* 
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play was warmly received. Though more adverse to cur 
taste and tane than almost any of Molére’s, it is im- 
posible not to be highly amused. Sir Walter Scott well 
remarks, that the mixtare of frugality and love of me- 
icinein the “‘ Malade Imaginaire ” himself is truly comic: 
his credulity aa to the efficacy of the draughts, and his 
resolution only to pay half-price for them — his anxious 
doubta of whether, in the exercise prescribed to him he 
is to walk across his room, or up and down —- his an- 
noyance at having taken one third less physic this month 
than he had done the last—and his expostulation at the 
cost, —“CTest se moquer, il faut viore yvec ler malades — 
#3 vous en usex comme cela, on ne voudra plus Aire mialade 
—mettex quatre francs, s'il vous plait, — is very camio; 
as in also the sober of Thomas Diafoirus, snd 
his long orations, when he addresses his intended bride 
as her mother, 33 in the most mapedog eptttof comely, 
Meanwhile, ss the audience laughed, the poet and 

actor was dying. On the fourth night be was evi- 
dently worse; Barron and others tried to dissuade him 
from his task. “How can 1?” he replied, “ There are 
fifty poor workmen whose bread depends on the daily 
receipt, I should reproach myself if I deprived them 
of it” It was with great difficulty however that he 
went through the part; and in the last entrée of the 
ballet, as he pronounced the word juro, he wes sized 
bya vehement cough and convulsions, 20 violent that 
the epectators became aware that something was wrong ; 
and the curtain falling soon efter, he was carried home 
dying. His cough was so violent that = blood-vemel 
broke ; and he, becoming aware of his situation, desired 
that a priest might be sent for. One after another was 
sent to, who, to the disgrace of their profession, refused 
the consolations of religion to # dying fellow-creature — 
to the greates. of their countrymen. Jt was long before 
one was found, willing to obey the summons; end, during 
this interval, he was suffocated by the blood that flowed 
from his lungs, He expired, attended only by a few 
friends, and by two sisters of charity, whom be wea 
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acoustomed to receive in his house each year, when 
they came to Paris to collect alms during Lent. 

Dying thus, without the last ceremonies of the 
catholic religion, and, consequently, without having 
renounced his profession, Harley, archbishop of Paris, 
refused the rites of sepulture to the revered remains, 
‘Harley was a man of vehement, vindictive temper. His 
life had been 20 dissolute that he died the victim of his 
debsucheries —this was the very man to prewume on 
‘his station, and to insult all France by staining her history 
with an act of intolerance.* ‘Molitre’s wife was with 
him at his desth ; and probably at the nt was 
‘trady grieved by his loas— at least she felt bitterly the 
clerical outrage. <‘‘ What,” she cried, “ refuse burial 
to one who deserves thet altara should be erected to 
him!" She hastened to Veranilles, accompanied by the 
enrate of Auteuil, to throw herself at the king's feet, 
and implore hia interference. She conducted herself 
‘with considerable indiscretion, by speaking the trath to 
royal ears ; telling the King, that i? ber husband was a 
criminal, his crimes had been authorised by hin majesty 
himself,” Louia might have forgiven the too great 
frankneu of the anhappy widow — but her companion, 
the curate, rendered him altogether indisposed to give 
ear ; when, instead of simply urging the request for 
which he came, he seized thia opportunity of trying to 
exculpate himself from a charge of jansenism. The 
King, irritated by this malapropoe, dismissed both suppli- 
cants abruptly ; merely saying, that the affair depended 
on the archbishop of Paris. Nevertheless he at the 
same time gave private directions to Harley to teke off 





© Chapalle’s Bragrara on thus sorult to hus friepd’s remanine deserves 
mention: — 


Balers sve sltndes to the sosndalows and 
ie mopous treatment of his 
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his interdiction, The curate of the parish, however, 
in a tervile and ineolent spirit, refused to attend the 
funeral ; and it was agreed thet the body should not be 
presented in church, bat simply conveyed to the grave, 
accompanied by two ecclesiastics, How deeply does 
one mourn the prejudice that caused the survivors to 
submit to this series of outrages; and the manners of 
the times that prevented their choosing some spot more 
holy than parish church-yard, since it would be cone 
secrated solely to Moligre ; and, disdaining clerical into. 
lerance, bear him in trinmph to the grave over which 
Bigotry could have no control, 

‘How far ench an act wes impossible at that time, 
when religious disputes and persecutions raged highly, 
is demonstrated by the conduct of the mob on the 
day of his funeral. Excited by some low and bigotted 
priests, a crowd of the vilest populace assembled before 
Molitve’s door, ready to insult the bumble procession, 
The widow was alarmed — she was advised to throw a 
quantity of silver among the crowd: nearly 2 thon 
cand francs, thus distributed, changed at once the inten- 
tions of the rioters ; and they accompanied the funeral 
respectfully, and in silence. ‘The body was carried, on , 
the evening of the 21st of February, tothe cemetery of '®”% 
St. Joseph, Rue Mont Martre, followed by two priests, 
and about a hundred persons, either friends or gequaint- 
ances of the deceased, each bearing a torch. No fune« 
yal chaunt or prayer honoured the interment ; but it 
must have been difficult in the hearts of attached friends 
or upright men to suppress the indignation such « vain 
attempt at contamely naturally excited. 

Every une who knew Molitre loved him. He was 
generour, charitable, and warm-hearted. His sense of 
doty towards his company induced him to remain an 
uctor, when hue lesving the stage would have opened the 
door to honours eagerly sought after and highly esteemed 
‘by the first men of the day. It was deliberated, to elect, 
him & member of the French academy. The academi- 
cians felt that they should be honoured by such 8 mem~ 
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Der, and wished him to give up acting low comedy ; 
-withont which they fancied chat the dignity of the aca~ 
demy would be degraded. Boileau tried to persuade his 
friend to renounce the stage, Moliére refused: be said, 
be was attached to it by a point of honour, “What ho. 
pour?” cried Boileau, “ that of painting your face, and 
making 0 fool of yourself?” Molidre felt that by ho- 
nour he was engaged to give all the support he could to 
‘@ company whose existence (as it was afterwards proved) 
depended on his exertions: and besides, his point of 
honour might mean s steady adherence to the despised 
stage ; so that the slur of his secession wight not be 
added to the ignominy already heaped upon it. He had 
a delicacy of feeling that went beyond Bollesu— that 
of shrinking from insulting his fellow actora by seced- 
ing from among them, and of choosing to show to the 
world that he thought it no dishonour to exercise his 
talent for its amuscment. In his heart, indeed, he 
knew the annoyances attached to his calling; when ¢ 
young man came to ask him to faciliteta his going on 
the stage, and Molidre, inquiring who he was, learnt that 
his father was an advocste in good practice, on which he 
represented forcibly the evils that attend the life of an 
actor. ‘I advise you,” he continued, “ to adopt your 
father’s profession — ours will not suit you; it is the 
ast regource of those who have nothing better, or who 
are too idle to work. Besides, you will deeply pain your 
relations. 1 always regret the sorrow I occasioned mine ; 
and would not do so could I begin again. You think 
perhaps that we heve our pleamres; but you deceive 
yourself, Apparently we are sought after by the great; 
itis true, we are the ministers of their amusement—but 
there ia nothing wo cad as being the slaves of their 
caprice, ‘The rest of the world look on us es the refuse 
‘of mankind, and despise us accordingly.” Chapelle 
came in while this argument was going on ; and, taking 
‘the opposite alde, exclaimed: “ Do you love pleasure ? 
then be sare you will have more in six months es 
am actor than in eix years at the bar.” But Moliére’s 
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earnest and well-founded arguments were more powerful 
‘than the persuasions of his volatile friend. 

In every point of view Molitre's disposition and 
‘actions demand our love and veneretion. He war 
generous to « high degree—undeviating in his friend- 
ship ; charitable to all in need. His sense of Barron's 
talent and friendless position caused him to sdopt him 
asa son; and be taught him the art in which both a» 
a@ocomic and tragic actor Barron afterwards excelled. 
One day the young man told him of a poor stroller 
who wanted some small sum to ussist him in joining his 
company—Moliare learnt that it was Mondorge, who 
had formerly been a comrade of his own; he esked 
Barron, how much he wished to give ; the other replied, 
four pistoles. Give him,” said Moliere, “four pis 
toles from me—and here are twenty to give from your- 
self.” His charities were on all sides very considerable; 
and his hand was never shut to the poor, Getting into 
a carriage one day, he gave a piece of money to amendi~ 
cant standing by ; the man ran after the carriage, and 
stopt it, “ You heve made a mistake, sir,” he cried out, 
* You bave given me a louis d'or.” “ And here in 
another, to reward your honesty,” replied Molitre ; and, 
asthe carriage drove off, he exclaimed, “ Where will vir- 
tue next take shelter” (ow Ja vertu va-t-clle ve nichar!), 
showing that he generalised even thia simple incident, 
and took it home to his mind as characteristic of 
oman natore. The biographer, Grimarest—who by no 
means favours him, and dilates on anecdotes till he turns 
them into romance—says, that he was very irritable, 
and thet his Jove of order was eo great that he was 
exceedingly discomposed by any want of pestness or 
exactitude in hia domestic arrangements. That ill-health 
and the various annoyances he suffered as manager of 9 
theetre, may “ve tended to render him irritable, is pos. 
sible ; but there are many anecdotes that display sweet 
eas of disposition and grest gentleness af mind and 
manner. Boilesu, who was an excellent mimic, amused 
Louia XIV, one day by taking off all the principal 
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actore—the king insisted that he should include Molitre, 
who was present ; and afterwards esked him, What he 
thought of the imitation? “* We cannot judge of our 
own likeness,” replied Molidre ; “ but if be has euc- 
ceeded as well with me as with the others, it must 
needs be admirable. One day La Fontaine having 
drawn on himself an unnsval share of raillery by his 
abstraction und absence of mind, Moliére felt that the 
joke was being carried too far—* Laissonste,” he said, 
“nous n’qfacerone jamais le bon-homme,”—the name 
‘bestowed on La Fontaine by his friends. We cannot 
help considering also in the same light, that of a heart 
true to the touch of a nature, which ‘makes the whole 
world kin,” hia habit of reading his pieces, before they 
‘were acted, to his old housekeeper, La Forét. From the 
dullness or vivacity which her face expressed es he read, 
‘he judged whether the audience would yawn or applaud 
his scenes as acted. That she was a sensible old women 
eannot be doubted ; as when e play, by another anthor, 
wan read to her as written by her master, she shook her 
head, and told Moliére that he was cheating her, 

As @ comic actor Moliére had great merit: he played 
broad farcical parts; and a description of his style ia 
handed down to us both by his enemies and friends, 
Montfleuri (the son of the actor), in his aatire, sys, — 


i Too pealitimt lege oe ren, a 
en evan 
se ee : 


No doubt, though a caricature, there is trath in this 
picture, We still see in his portraits the wig, thickly 
crowned with lantels; and theatrical historians have men- 
tioned the sort of eatching of the breath — — exaggerated 
in the verses above quoted into « hoquet, or hiccough, — 
which he had acquired by his endeavour to moderate the 
rapidity of hia articulation. The newspapers of the day, 
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in giving an zecount of him when he died, describe him 
as “ actor from head to foot: he seemed to have many 
voices for all spoke in him; and by e atep, a smile, 
4 trick of the eye, or a motion of the head, he said more 
ina moment than words could express in an hour.” “Ho 
wes,” we find written in snother newspaper, “ neither 
too fat nor too thin ; he was rather above the middle 
height, and carried himself well—ho walked gravely, 
with 1 very nerioax manner; his nose was thick; bis 
mouth large, his complexion dark ; his eyebrows black 
and strongly marked, and the way in which he moved 
them gave great comic expression to his countenance.” 
He acted well aleo, because, in addition to his gvnius, 
his heart wae in all he did; and he wrote well from the 
same cause. He had that enthusiasm for his art which 
marke the man of genins. He did not begin to write 
til shicry fear tt the style of his productions, founded 
on a knowledge of mankind and of life, wecessitates 2 
longer apprenticeship than any other. When he did 
write it was with facility and speed. The whole of bis 
comedies — each rising in excellence —were composed 
during the space of fourteen yeors; and Boilean ad- 
dresyes him as — 

pe or 
But although when having conceived the project uf a 
play his labour was light, hia life, like that of all great 
authors, was spent in study — the study of mankind. 
Boileau called him the contemplator. He was silent 
snd abstracted in company — be listened, and felt; and 
Amowledge that displayed itself afterwards 
in his conception of character, in hia perception of the 
ridiculous, in his portraitures of the human heart. 
Perhaps nothing proves more the original and innate 








forced him to a species of composition, which, by 

choice, he would have exchanged for tragic and pathetic 

dramas: but he could only ideslise in one view of life; 
‘You Iv. “ 
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his imagination was tame when it tried to soar to the 
#ublime, or to touch by tenderness. Of course he has 
wot escaped criticism even in the pieces in which his 
genius is most displayed. Voltaire says that hia farce is 
too broad, and his serious pieces want interest; and that 
he almost always failed in the dénowement of his plots. 
‘The latter portion of this remark is truer then the for- 
mer; though there ia foandstion for the whole. Voltaire, 
like Boileau, wes bitten by the then Gallic mania for 
classical (4, ¢. in modern literature, imitative instead of 
original) productions, Boileau too often considers that 
Moliére sacrificed good taste to the multitade when he 
made his audience Iaugh. Boilesn’s poetry is arid, with 
all ita wit ; and he had no feeling for humonr : his very 
sarcasma, full of point and epigram as they ere, turn en- 
tirely on manner; he seldom praises or blames the 
higher portions of coraposition. Schlegel, in his bigoted 
dislike for all things French, by no means does Molitre 
Juatice® ; and many of his criticiwms are quite false, Aa, 
for instance, that on the “ Avar. ;” where he says, that 
no miser at once hides a treasure and lends money on 
usury. Any one who consults the history of our cele- 
‘brated English misers of the last century will find that 
they, without exception, united the characters of misers 
and money-lendera, 

‘It has been mentioned that Molitre did not succeed 
in the serious, the sentimental, the fanciful, Voltaire 
‘mentions his little one-act piece of “ L'Amour Peintre” 
as the only one of the sort that bas grace and spirit. 
This slight cketch is evidently the groundwork of the 
** Barber of Seville ;” it contains the same characters and 
the same situations in 2 more contracted space. 

Similar to our Shakespeare, Molitre held up a feithfal 
mirror to nature ; and there is scarcely 2 trait or aspeech 
in any of his pieces that doee not charm the reader 2 the 
‘echo of reality. Itis a question, how far Molidre indivi- 
o.ane can red Coe bgeeptios of Motive webout curing the heboar: 
quilo, ond sbeivaur fo amp navn oot bata, 
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dcalised general observations, or placed copies of real 
persons in his canvass, All writers of fiction must ground 
their pictures on their knowledge of life; and comic 
‘writers (comedy deriving 0 much of its excellence from 
slight but individual traits) are led more entirely into pla 
gisrisma from nature. Sir Walter Scott is an instance of 
this, and could point out the original of slmost all hin co. 
mie characters, Thin may be carried too far ; end the ques- 
tion is, to what extent Moljire sinned against good 
taste and good feeling in holding up well-own persons 
to publie ridicule, We have mentioned the story of his 
having paid M. de Soyecourt a visit, for the purpose of 
transferring his conversation to the stage, for the amuse- 
ment of the king on the following day. ‘This was 
hardly fair; while, on the other hand, he bed fall right 
to the count de Ssissons wa7ce annunciation of the 
discovery thst he had been epeeking prose all his life, 
ot puting it into M. Jourdsin’s mouth ; 2nd also to 
the anecdote we have related concerning Louis XIV. 
and the bishop of Rhodes, which he introduced into 
the “ Taree” Nor wes it his feult that the name 
of Tertuffe became fixed on the bishop of Autun, as se~ 
yeral allusions in madame de Sévigné’s letters testify. 
‘There is, however, a difference to be drawn between the 
cap fitting after it is made, and ite being made to fit. 
And in Trissotin, in the “Femmes Savantes,” where the 
works of the abbé Cotin were held up to ridicule, we are 
apt to think that he went beyond good teste in his per- 
sonality. ‘The effect was melancholy. Cotin had long 
suffered from Boilean's attacks ; but this last public one 
from Molitre completely overwhelmed him, and he fell 
into @ atate of melancholy that sogn efter caused death. 
« Sad eect,” writes Voltaire, © of a liberty more dan- 
gerous than useful ; and which does not so much inspire 
good taste as it flatters the malice of men. Good 
poema are the best satires thet can be levelled against 
‘bad poeta 5 and Molitre and Beilean need not, in addi- 
tion, have had recourse to insult.” 
Molitre died on the ue s Fenruary, 1078, eged. 
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fifty-one. His friends deeply mourned his los, and 
many epitaphs were written in his honour, By degrees 
France became aware of the honour the country re. 
ceived from having given birth to such a man. ‘The 
academicians of the eighteenth century endeavoured to 
atone for the folly of their predecessors. ‘The bust of 
Moliére was placed in their hall, with sn appropriate 
inscription by Ssurin : — 
© Rien no manque b ae gicire, 1] manquast 2 In pétre.” 


In 1769, his eulogy was made the subject of « prize, 
It was gained by Chamfort ; and, on the day of its public 
recital, two Poquelins were hunted out from their 
obscurity, and an honourable place essigned them among 
the sudience; and there they sat, living epigramr on 
the bigotry which in former days expunged Moliére’s 
name from their genealogical tree. 

‘His remains, unhonoured at first, were destined to 
several inutations during the revolution. A stone is at 

it erected to their honour, in the cemetery of Pére 
Je Chaise; butt may be considered a cenotaphy a1 there 
is every reason to doubt the identity of the remains 
placed beneath. 

Hia troop of comedians did not long mrvive him. 
‘The theatre had been shut on his death, and not re- 
opened till a fortnight after; when his widow, in con- 
tempt of decency, filleda part. She became manager ; 
‘but was speedily deserted by the best actors, and soon 
after the use of the theatre was transferred to Lulli. 
‘Madame Molitre applied to the king, and obtained 
the use of another ; but within « few yeara this company 
no longer existed: amalgamated st first with that of 
the Marais, and soon after with that of the Hotel de 
‘Bourgogne, there remained only one company of actors 
in France, called the king’s troop, Moliére’s widow 
soon after metried Guerin, an actor; her career was 
‘pot reputable: frivolity and misconduct long deprived 
her of the public esteem. She continued to act till the 
14th October, 1694, when she retired from the stage with 
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‘a pension of 1000 livres. From this time she partly re~ 
deemed past errors by leading a perfectly respectable life 
till she died, 30th November, 1700. Of Molitre’s three 
children one only survived, « daughter, She was placed 
in a convent by her mother ; but, resisting her wish to 
take the veil, she retumed home. A grown up daughter 
interfered with madame Guerin’s arrangements ; end 
‘Molitve’s orphan child was unhappy and neglected. 
Unable to induce her mother to make any arrangement 
for her roartiage, she allowed heruelf to be carrieil off by 
M., Claude Rachel, sieur de Montalant, a widower with 
four children, and forty-nine years of age. Uer mother 
‘was soon reconciled ; and they all together went to live at 
Argenton. Madame de Montalant dicd in 1723, at 
the age of fifty-seven. She had no children; and not 
only does the posterity of Molitre no longer exist, but 
even the many descendants of his numerous brothers 
and nisters have left no trece — and the family of Po. 
quelin is extinct, 
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LA FONTAINE. 
1621—1695. 


‘Tn life of this celebrated fabulist is marked by fewer 
incidents than the generality even of literary lives. 
Unambitious, indolent, “ simple,” it has been said, “ as 
the heroes of his own fables,” and subject to the most 
whimecal Japsea of thought end memary, his habitual 
state was e sort of abstracted ruminating quietism, 
roused from which, he amused by his singularities, or 
delighted by his inspirations. He lived slmost a stranger 
to the literary disputes of his time. Personal resent- 
ment or dislike was 2 feeling too uncongenial, and an 
effort too fatiguing, for him to sustain, beyond the 
excitement of the moment, even on two occasions 
when he was wentonly ill used. Ferg designation of 
“bon homme,” first applied to him by Boileau and 
Racine, then by the public, and since i esere Porterity, 
paints him very happily. The particulars recorded 

him are what would naturally be expected — traite < 
character rather then events, 

Jean de la Fontaine was born on the 8th day of 
uly, 1621, at Chateau Thierry. Some of his biogra- 
phers have maintained his pretensions to nobility with 
& silly zeal. His father, Jean de la Fontaine, was 
master or keeper of the royal domains in his district, 
which appears to have been an honourable charge. The 
youth of the poet gave no promise of his future success. 
‘He was remarkable only for hia dulness, and a certain 
easy tractable good nature. His teachers pronounced 
him a well disposed but hopeless dunce ; but his fa- 
ther, a very zealous and still more undiscerning admirer 
of poetry, resolved that he should cultivate the muses, —- 
and poor La Fontaine Iaboured with all the complai- 
mance of filial duty. His efforts were vain. He could 
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not produce a rhyme,—he who afterwards rhymed 
with so much felicity and abundance, — and who alonc, 
of all the poets of his country, before and since his 
time, has, by the disposition of bie rhymes end the 
structure of his verses, completely vanquished the mo- 
notony of French versification. 

The father did not abandon his cherished hopes until 
he beheld his son arrived at the age of niuctien, when, 
disappointed of making him a poet, he took the more 
feasible resolation of making him a priest, With no 
other fruits of education than such 2 stock of Latin og 
a dull boy could have acquired under a village school. 
master, La Fontaine, now in th year, entered 
the religious order of the 
pliance with the wishes of his father, aud the caample 
of bis brother, a respectable ecclesiestic, who was 
affectionately attached to the poct, and who subscquently 
made over to him his share of their paternal inherit 
ance. It may be set down among the instances of La 
Fontaine's characteristic simplicity, that he dic not per- 
ceive his utter inaptitude for such a life, He renounced 
the cloister and returned to society after cighteen mnonths. 
The wonder is not,’’ says the abbe Olivet, “ that La 
Fontaine threw off the fetters of a monastic life, but 
that he ever assumed them;” to which it may be 
added, as a second wonder, that after living, 28 he did, in 
ease and freedom, without system or control, he was 
able to bear them 80 long. 

It veema to have been hia destiny in early life to 
have conditions chosen for him by others, and adopted 
by himself, with « curious opposition to his habits and 
character. Upon his return to the paternal roof, his 
father proposed to him the transfer of his charge, and 
a marriage with Marie d'Hericart, the daughter of « 
friend of his family. La Fontaine accepted both, with 
the same unttunking docility. The duties of his mes- 
tership of the royal domeins were light and few, and 
hia wife had talents and besuty ; but he neglected. alike 
hin official and domestic obligations, with an innocent 
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unconsciousness of both which disarmed censure and 
silenced complaint. 

It would appear that his father now thought once 
more of secing him a poet, hopeless as thia appeared 
to everybody elze, and to none more than to La Fon. 
taine, His perseverance was strangely rewarded at last. 
An accident, or an incident so described, called forth 
the latent fire st the age of twenty-two. The best 
company of the neighbourhood, and more particularly 
those who had any pretensions to literatare, visited the 
father of Le Fontaine. Among them an officer of the 
garrison at Chateau Thierry, a great admirer and 
reciter of verse, bronght with him the poems of Mal- 
herbe, and read before young La Fontaine the ode on the 
assassination of Henry 1V. beginning — 


‘Quo durex vous races futures.” 


Between the lyrie spirit of the poet, and .he energy 
of thedeclaimer, La Fontaine's dormant faculty was sud 
denly excited, For some days he could think of no- 
thing but the odes of Melherbe. He read them, recited 
them, spoke of them, with an unconscious and comic 
disregard of time, place, and persons. He commenced 
imomwediately writing odes in imitation of his great idol ; 
and the happy father, on beholding his first extsy, 
wept for joy. But if Le Fontaine had written nothing 
else, or if he bad alway adhered to the esme model, 
he would have left only the proofs of his own medio- 
crity, und of his father’s want of taste. The choice of 
Malherbe was as unhappy a mistake of hia 
genius ca his previous destination had been of hia cha- 
racter. That poet's forced thoughts and lofty diction 
are directly opposed to the simple graces of expression 
and imaginstion which characterise Le Fontaine. He 
fortunately discovered his mistake, and the secret of his 
strength, chiefly through the advice of a judicious 
friend, This wes a men of cultivated mind, named 
Pintrel, translator of the letters of Seneca. His name 
and his translation would doubtless have sunk into chli-~ 
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vion, were they not thus associated with the early studies 
of La Fontaine, who, ever grateful to the memory of 
his guide and friend, republished the forgotten trins- 
Tation. 

La Fontaine’s modern reading was hitherto confined 
to Malherbe, —his education, to just 28 much or as 
ttle Latin 23 was requisite for his admission to a reli. 
gious order. Pintrel recommended to him the sban~ 
donment of Malherbe end verse-making for a time, 
and the studious perusal of Virgil, Horace, ‘Terence, 
Livy,and Quintilian. He adopted this judicious counsel, 
and improved st the seme time his Luowledge of the 
Latin language and his taste. Horace, he long after- 
warde declared, in a letter to the learned Huet, bishop 
of Avranchea, saved him from being spoiled by Mal~ 
here, 


It is a curious fact thet, ax La Fontaine became moe 
conversant with those antique and eternal models of 
true beauty, he disrelished the French literature of his 
own time, He went back from the age of Louis XIV. 
to that of Francis I., preferring the simple and undis- 
ciplined manner of the one to the civilised, fastidious, 
and artificial system of the other. The mere English 
reader will understand the nature and the justice of 
this preference, by imagining an English writer, of the 
reign of Charles 1I., disearding the wits of that reign 
for the redundant and unadulterated literature of Eliza- 
eth or Henry VSII.; and they who understand the 
ancient classics in their spirit and genius, not in ex- 
ternal forms, will not be surprised by their producing 
this effect, The true antique is simple and indulgent, 

. aa well ag elegant, noble, and governed by rules. It 
should not be forgotten, or lost sight of, however, that at 
this perind the French literature of the age of Louis 
XIV. hed not yet reached its distinctive character and 
excellence. The Belzacs, Voitures, and Cotins, with 
their conceits and mannerisms,hed not yet been banished 
by the force of matire, and the example of better tante 
in Boileau and Moliere. Boileau bad not yet written 
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his aatires snd art of poetry ; Moliere had not yet 
dissected, and exposed on the stage, the verses of an 
admired court poet of the day. * 

La Fontaine's favourite French writers, from the 
commencement to the end of his literary career, were 
Rabelais and Clement Marot ; the one for his bumour, 
invention, and happy manner of narrating, in his epi- 
sodical and most eccentric tales, — the other for his gaiety 
and naiveté, — and both for the archaic simplicity of 
their diction, He also read with delight Ariosto, Bor- 
caccio, anid Machiavelli, — the last named not only in his 
Fighter, but more serious works, Being asked why he 
preferred the writers of Italy to those of his own n: 
he replied, in that tone of simplicity, bordering on 
ness, which obtained him the name of “ bon homme,” 
that “ they diverted him more.” This avowed predi- 
lection for the great writers of Italy, at # time when 
they were not appreciated in France, when Boileau 
had the impertinence to speak lightly of “ Messire 
Axioste,” proves not only the instinctive correctness of 
hin taste, bat the independence of his judgment. 

Wholly ignorant of the Greek language in his youth, 
he wan too indolent to acquire it at a later period, 





. in his * Art deta Comedie,” indignant at the 
pin Late of ts art and ine patie, ps ium he monen fa coaster 

m 2 eday, 
seta memiee' ct the academy. Bad 
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macy with Racine, who was the moet sccomplisbed 
Greek scholar of bis country, snd explained aa well as 
‘translated several portions of the Greek classics for the 
use of his friend. La Fontaine chiefly delighted in 
Plutarch and Plato, His partiality to the former may 
be easily conceived. The lives of Platarch were calcu- 
lated to charm hia indolence and his imagination. There 
is something not quite so obvious in his choice of Plato. 
But the attentive reader will discover, in his fables and 
tales, traits of observation and ethical philosophy the 
most profound, as well as ingenious,—worthy of Mato, 
or of Machiavelli, — yet so happily disposed, and 90 
siruply expressed, aa to appear perfectly in their place. 
The abbe Olivet mentions bis having seen a copy of 
Plato once possessed by La Fontaine, and noted by him 
in such » manner as to betray the source of mauy of his 
maxima and observations. 

It iscurious and instructive to obscrve one who has been 
regarded ax essentially the poet of nature—one supposed. 
never to have meditated or read—thus storing his mind 
with knowledge from the best sources, and forming his 
‘taste after the beat models, His verses even, indolent us 
he was, and eesy and careless as they seera, were slowly 
and laboriously produced. He has declared this in hia 
letters and prefaces, and it is attested by some who knew 
him, The fact cannot be too strongly impressed. Mis 
taken or misrepresented instances of uncultivated genius, 
and of composition without labour or length of time, 
too frequently stimulate ignorant and pretending medio. 
crity to teaze the press and the public with common- 
places, without value as without number, 

La Fontaine continued some years at Chateau Thierry, 
obscure and indolent, —neglecting his charge, his family, 
and his fortune,—reading his favourite authors, writing 
‘verse, and translating Terence, The preface to his poom 
of “ Adonis,” and its being composed in heroic verse, 
for which he hed an esly predilection, would imply 
that it was written during this period. Most of hia 
other earlier verses have been lost through his neglect 
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of the manuscripts ; but, judging by some early pieces 
given in his posthumous works, their disappearance is 
scarcely to be regretted. 

The monotony of his rural life was broken only 
by 2 visit to Paris, or some village adventure. The 
following affair ix truly curious, ex illustrating the cha- 
racter of the man ; — Some self-called friends, either in 
jest or malice, intimated to him that the frequent visite 
‘of an old military officer, named Poignan, at his house, 
compromited the reputation of madame La Fontaine, 
and that her husband was bound in honour to challenge 
him. La Fontaine, the most negligent of husbands, 
and the most easy and credulous of mankind, lis- 
tened implicitly to their counsel, made an extraordinary 
effort to rise at five in the morning, girded on his 
eword, saliied forth, end found Poignan in bed. “ My 
dear friend,” said the old captain, “ what brings you 
out so early? Has any misfortune happened? 1s 
your house on fire?” Rise, and follow me,” said the 
poet. The captain repeated and reiterated his entreaties 
for some explanation, but in vain. He was obliged to 
leave hia bed, arm himself, and follow La Fontaine, 
without the remotest idea of his purpose. After they 
hed gone some short distance, La Fontaine stopped, 
drew his sword, snd desired his companion to draw and 
defend himeelf. 

‘The latter, having no slternative, drew in his own 
defence ; and, with his superior address as 2 military 
sou, disarmed the poet at the first pass. now 
obtained an explanstion. ‘ ‘They have told me,” said 
La Fontaine, “ thet I ought to fight you, because you 
go to my house to see my wife.” “ My dear friend,” 
yeplied the ceptain, who wes past the age of gallantry, 
and, having neither family nor occupations, cought, 
in his visita, only an escape from ennui, “ you have 
‘been abused, and I slandered: but, to set your mind 
pr emdgrent alittsll eoay tape threshold, 

as the privation 
Bend,” mj joined the poet, “I have satisfled them by 
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fighting you, as they advised me, and henceforth y 
shall come to my house more frequently thau ever.” 
This anecdote is scarce reconcileble with the maxims of 
‘one who reduced the question of conjugal fidelity to the 
following dilemma : —“ Quand on ne le acait pas, cv 
nest rien — quand on le ecait ¢’est pea de choses.” 
But it has passed without question in every biographical 
notice of him. 

La Fontaine, according to some accounts, was an 
unfaithful us well as negligent husband. But his 
rural gallantries, besides the uncertain evidence of thein, 
are too frivolous to be noticed here. 

Opinions and representations are divided as respects 
madime La Fontaine. Aceording to some, her talents 
and beauty were marred by an imperious temper, and 
she was the very original of “Madame Honesta,” in 
the tale of Belphegor, who was 








* Drune orguell extrense 5 
Pd ala ale 
tol exguell partnant reves.” 


La Fontaine, they add, accordingly, like the husband in 
Belphegor, took occasion te absent himself as often snd a» 
long as he could. Otheru, again, assert that the lady wan 
gentle as she was beautiful, and that her husband bore 
testimony to her good qualities of temper expressly, ax 
well as to her taste, by submitting to her his poetical 
labours. It may be said, that the neglect and absences 
of much « husband as La Fontaine form no presump- 
tion against the conjugal temper of his wife. Some 
anecdotes related of his negligence and distractions 
startle belief. Despatched by his father to Paris, on 
‘business the most importent and most urgent, he met a 
friend, dined with him, went to the play with him, 
supped with him, took up his lodging for the night in 
his house, and returned to Chateau Thierry next day. 
** Well, you have arranged every thing satisfactorily >” 
ssid the father. La Fontaine opened wide his eyes in as- 
tonishment, Hehad wholly forgotten the matter till that 
moment! Going toParis on snother occasion, with papers, 
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upon which depended hia private fortune and his public 
charge, he was overteken by the postman. “ Monsieur,” 
said the latter, “hes dropped some papers on the way.” 
« No, no,” replied the poet. But the other, knowing 
with whom he had to do, or having discovered from 
the papers to whom they belonged, requested him to 
oxamine his saddle-bags; upon which he remembered, 
for the first time, that he even had papers to lose. In 
‘is reveries and distractions, he was unconscious not only 
of the lapse of time but of the inclemency of the weather. 
He loved reading and musing in the open air. The 
duchess of Bouillon left him one morning, with a Livy 
in his hand, pacing up and down between two rows of 
trees, On her return in the evening she found him 
still pacing and reading in the same place. What mede 
this the more extraordinary was a heavy fall of rain in 
the interim, and La Fontaine having all the time had 
hia head uncovered. 

He probably owed, and the world owes it, to his ac~ 
quaintance with the dachess of Bouillon, that he did 
not pass hin life idly and obscurely at Chitean Thierry, 
This lady was one of the celebrated Mancinie, nieces 
of Cerdinsl Mezatin. She inherited ber uncle's ambi- 
tion, sagacity, and love of intrigue: she shared with 
her sisters wit, gaiety, and the graces; and, with her 
family, « taste for literature, Whilst living in court 
disgrace at Chateau Thierry, some verses of La Fontaine 
happened to meet her eye, She immediately had the 
poet introduced to her, and soon became his friend. 
‘She had, it is anid, the merit of discerning not only his 
genius but its peculiar bent, La Fontaine had yet writ 
ten neither tales nor fables. She edvised him to devote 
himself to simple and playfol narrations in verse. His 
firet tales in point of time, and some of the firat in 
point of merit, are said to have been composed by him 
according to her suggestions, both af the matter and the 
manner, He is supposed indebted to her for thet grace 
and delicacy of perception and expression which he 
combined with so much of simplicity and nature, He 
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lived in her intimate society, and that alone must have 
been a great advantage to him. The conversation of a 
woman ho knew the world, loved poetry, and judged 
of both with discernment, must have been the best 
school for one so simple and inexperienced, yet so in- 
genious and inspired, as La Fontaine, 

It may appear strange that Le Fontaine, a simple 
bourgeois, and village poet, was thus familierly treated by 
a woman of the highest rank, His charge even placed 
him in the relation of a servant to the duke of Bouillon, 
her husband, who held some superior and sinceure 
charge of the royal domains. But, strongly as the 
gradations of birth and title were marked in France, it will 
be found that sense, wit, and genius conferred privilege, 
or, like love and death, levelled all degrees. Voiture, 
the von of a vintner, was the companion of princes, the 
lover of princesses, and would never have been reminded 
of his birth, had be not had the weakness to be ashamed 
of it ; and even then only in plessentries, which he well 
deserved for his weakness and vanity. A court lady, 
provoked by his conceit, one evening, whilst “playing 
at proverbs,” 2s it was called, said to him, ‘“Come, that 
won't do; give usa fresh tap— (perces nous en d'un 
autre).” 

The duchess of Bouillon, on the expiration or remis+ 
sion of her exile, took La Fontaine with her to Paris. He 
now became known to the persona most distinguished 
in the capital for rank snd genius in the circles of bis 
Ppatronesa, and of her sister, the celebrated duchess of 
‘Mazarin, so well known for her wit, graces, gallentries, 
and conjugal disputes. Both sisters continued the 
friends of La Fontaine through life, and exercised 
great influence over his writings. ‘Their characters may 
be illustrated, in pasting, by e single anecdote, It ia 
related in the memoirs of the duchess of Masarin, — 
‘written by herself, or under her immediate direction, 

Their breaches of court discipline subjected them 
frequently to mitigated imprisonments, — sometimes at 
their own seats, sometimes in a convent, where the 
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offence demanded « more serious lesson of penance and 
yeform, Having been on one occasion consigned to 
the exme convent they amused themselves by putting 
ink into the holy water. The nuns, who on their way 
to matina and vespers dipped their fingers in the font, 
and crossed their foreheads with the sacred lymph, on 
meeting in the chapel, beheld upon esch other's brows, 
with surprise and terror, the dark signs of reproba- 
tion. 

La Fontaine doubtless owed that finesse of expression 
which sometimes pallistes, if it does not redeem, the 
freedom of his pleasantries, to hix intercourse with two 
persons 20 witty, accomplished, and unconstrained. 

Soon after his arrival in Paris he formed thet union 
of friendship between him, Moliere, Boilean, and Racine, 
which death only interrupted. These celebrated men ap- 
preciated his genius, before it yet received the stamp of 
public admiration, and always regarded him with affec- 
tion. Boileau and Racine, indeed, amused themselves 
with his simplicity, and treated him sometimes with 2 
certain air of protection, The conversation happenii 
to turn one evening, at a supper party where they were, 
upon the dramatic probsbility of what are called stage 
whispers or “asides,” La Fontaine said it was sbeurd 
to suppose that what was heard by the whole audience 
could escape ® person on the atage. A discussion 
ensued, as it commonly bappened when any question of 
art or literature was started, even in the highest circles, 
00 different from modern fashionable life. ‘ Don’t 
you think La Fontaine w great rogue?” said Boileau, 
to his nearest neighbour, aside, but loud enough to be 
heard, and Isughed at by. everybody exept Ls Fon. 
taine, who was thinking of something else. The argu~ 
ment, as well ss the lsugh, wes immediately turned 
against him; but most illogically, for the fact 
proved not the reasonableness of “asides ;” it was 
evidence only of Le Fonteine’s distractions. “Let 
them laugh,” said Moliere, ‘le bon horame will take a 
flight beyond them — (Je bon homme iro plus loin 
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quieuz).” This prediction hes been verified; La 
Foutaine’s reputation has been uniformly spreading 
and rising, in spite of the disposition, even in France, 
during and since the latter half of the last century, 
to detract from the age of Louis XIV, It in worth 
remarking, with reference to this anecdote, that, of all 
the poets of that age, he and Moliére alone bave main- 
tained theis pre-eminence undisputed through every 
change of taste and time. 

La Foutaine now passed his life in the coteries of 
the duchesses of Bouillon and Mazarin, Boileau and 
Racine, without giving a thought to his home or 
family, Boilean and Racine, both etrietly religious 
moralists, were seandalised by hie complete separation 
from his wife, end pointed ont to him its indecency. 
Simple and docile, ax usual, he admitted the justice of 
their remonstrance ; said the impropriety of his conduct 
had never occurred to him; and, to make amends, be 
said he should go and see his wife without delay. He 
set out for Chateau Thierry the next motning, and 
came back the succeeding day. His friends made thpir 
inquiries respecting madame Le Fontaine. J did 
not see her,” atid he, “ How,” said they, “not see 
her? wes she from home?” “Yes; she was gone 
to prayers; and the servant, not knowing me, would 
not let me stay in the house till she returned.” In 
this extremity the poor poct, shut out of his own house, 
went to that of a friend, where he dined, supped, and 
wept ; and from which he started for Paris next 
morning, without sceing his wife, or making his house 
a aecond visit. 

‘The most imperative of all motives, however, the 
‘want of money, sometimes sent him to Chateau Thierry, 
for the pu.pose of selling part of his estate, to provide 
for his expenses at Pariz, His improvident practice, 
of consuming the principal sfter the interest was gone, 
“< mangant son fonds aprez zon revents,” a8 he himself 
expressed it, together with his wife's want of economy 
—for in this at least they perfectly agreed, — would 
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have soon left him destitute, if he had not become 
known to the celebrated and unfortunate Fonequet. 
‘That prodigal financier and magnificent patron, upon 
being made acquainted with the genius, character, and 
wants of La Fontaine, settled on him a liberal pen~ 
ion, to be paid quarterly, on the condition of a quar- 
terly quittance in verse ; and this condition he religiously 
fulfilled.’ His pension, or rather hiss gratitade, 
dictated to him some of the most besntiful of his 
smaller pieces, He celebrated and ministered to the 
fétes and gallantries, and sang the groves, gardens, and 
fountains, of Vows, — that princely residence, which 
Foucquet adorned with all that wealth, prodigality, and 
the arta could produce; and which, it has been sup- 
posed, contributed not « little to his rain, by provoking 
the jealous or envious pride of Louis XIV. 

Though La Fontaine's acknowledgments are grateful, 
they are not servile. Whatever appears exaggerated 
at the present day fell far short of the tone of his co. 
feceporarion, si: I envoret, Robly: nen us by bis 
fidelity in his petron’s memorable dingrace. 

Foucquet provoked, not only the displeasure, but the 
personal jealousy end vengeance of Louis XIV., by 
rivalling him in princely magnific at Vaux ; and in 
gallantry, it has been said, by making pretensions to 
the royal mistress La Valliere® ; yet had La Fontaine 
not only the generosity to adhere to him, but the 
courage, for such it was, to solicit his pardon of 
Louis X1V., in an elegy fall of touching pathos and 
philosophy. Alluding to the fickleness of fortune and 
court favour, he says: — 

= Qn 'y counait es jeu de Ta fortune, 
EES age ae gee 

To move Louis he brings before him the example of 

Henry 1V.— 





‘earl qo la. 
Ba qu pot oe vengersl en penal Peuvia’? 





‘© Vie de La Fontaine, par Walkoaer. 
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Louis, however, alike insensible to justice, merey, and 
poetry, changed, by a mockery of commutation, the 
minister's sentence of banishment into solitary confine- 
ment for life. Colbert, the enemy and successor of 
Foncquet, could not forgive the crime of fidelity tos 
fallen patron in poet, and took awey Le Fontaine's 





ion. 

La Fontaine, it has been observed, was in his twenty- 
third year before he gave the least indication of the postic 
faculty. He had passed his fortieth before his genius 
‘and reputation attained their full height and splendour. 
A muall volume, entitled ** Contes et Merveilles en vers," 
published with his name, in 1664, determined his place 
‘a8 8 poet, established his supremacy over all fabuliate, 
raodern and ancient, and formed an epoch in French 
terature. His fortune did not improve with bis fame, 
It is true that his celebrity made him known to the 
prince of Condé and the duke and abbé de Villars, 
by hors swelles by ie coon of Bouillon and 

lasarin, he waa occasionally and liberally supplied ; 
but his want of all perry fom rendered their 
Mberaiy unavailing, beceuse it was irregular and o¢- 


icine’ ta the universal pean of the day to Louis 
XIV. | His tale of © Payche and Cupid” ie disfigured 
by episodic descriptions of the magnificence of Ver- 
sailles, with s due seasoning of compliment to the great 
king; but he continued unpatronised, even after the 
death of Colbert, whose injustice to La Fontaine is a 
main upon his otherwise illustrious memory. The ne- 
glect, or, it may be termed, the exception of him by 
‘Louis, who was so munificent to other men of genius, 
‘has been accounted for,® That monarch admired and 
rewarded only those talents which ministered to hia 
pride or his pleasures — to the splendours of his court 
or government, He had a taste only for the grand, the 
gorgeous, and the adulatary. Boileau owed the royal 
favour to two indifferent odes much more than to his 
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satires, epistles, art of poetry, and Lutrin ; and Molbere, 
to those court balleta in which Lonia danced, rather 
than to his dramatic chefs d’euere. Louis XIV. had the 
sare distaste for La Fontaine as a poet and Teniers 
asa painter ; and, from the same principle, — he could 
not admire humble subjects, treated in a true and simple, 
however charming, style. He would not condescend to 
‘understand the language of ‘Jean Lapin” and ‘ Maitre 
Corbeau.” La Fontaine offered him incense in his 
way; but it was not of the kind acceptable to the 
idol; and he continued neglected, even when, in an 
evil hour, he sang the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
‘La Fontaine was also in bad odour with the intriguing 
devotees of the court ; and Louis, a weak bigot, with 
all his arrogance and pride, may have been indisposed 
towards him on this account, from their suggestions or 
his own. 

The loss of his pension thus remained unsupplied ; 
and he continued once more carelesaly spending “ son 
fonds apres son rovenu,” when he came under the 
notice of the most accomplished, enlightened, and ami- 
able princess of her time— Henrietta of England, 
daughter of Charlea I,, most unworthily married to the 
duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIV. She attached 
hira to her suite, as one of the gentlemen of her house- 
hold, with a salary to receive, and no service, beyond 
some volunteer verses, to perform. But La Fontaine 
had not long enjoyed her patronage when the princess 
died, under suspicion of poison, regretted by all France, 
her husband excepted ; and La Fontaine was once more 
in distress — if that to which he waa wholly insensible 
can be so termed. He seems to have derived from 
mature the happy or unhappy insensibility to the ecci- 
denta of life, which some ancient philosophers attained 
only through the severest exercise of reason and dis- 
eipline, 

‘It appears to have been his fortune to be indebted to 
the discernment and kindness of women. Among the 
persona uniting high rank to = taste for litersture, with 
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whom he beeame acquainted at Paria, was madame de 
Is Babliere. This accomplished and kind-hearted 
woman, perceiving La Fontaine's utter inability to 
vegulate the economy of the simplest housebold, relieved 
him of all care at once by giving him an apartment 
in ber house. Here he passed twenty (the happiest) 
years of his life, relieved from all anxiety, — his 
‘wents supplied, and his humour indulged, with the 
utmost attention and kindness. Some of his pieces are 
dedicaxd to his benefactresa, and he bes celebrated her 
name in verse, but with reserve and delicacy. Madame 
de Is Sabliere had the good taste te control the poct’s 
expression of his feelings in their particular relation to 
each other, 

He composed during this period the most popular of 
hia tales, “‘ Joconde,” and dedicated it to madame 
de Is Sablicre, Jt in the most justly admired of all his 
tales ; and, being imitated from Ariosto, placed bim in « 
state of rivalry with the great Italian poet. An officer in 
the houseboki of the duke of Orleans, named Bouillou, 
gave at the same time a rival version, and persons were 
found courtly or tasteless enough to prefer it to La 
Fontaine's. The question was even made the subject 
of a wager ; and the arbiter appealed to declined giving 
an opinion. Boileau did indignant justice to genius 
and his friend, and Bouillon’s ‘‘Joconde” was no more 
heard of. ‘La Fontaine,” says Boileau, “ imitated 
Ariosto as Virgil imitated Homer, end Tasso Virgil ; 
Bouillon like a trembling valet, who dared not put one 
foot before the other without his master's leave.” He 
even inmnuates that Le Fontaine hed treated the sub. 
ject in @ manner saperior to Ariosto himself. There is, 
it ie true, in La Fontaine's manner, 2 simplicity, and 
ease, an graceful levity, somewhat more suitable to the 
matter and to a mere fabulist. But those who are 
acquainted with the Italian poet will consider any deft- 
ciency of these minor graces iu him much more than 
redeemed by his superior richness, and variety of inven. 
tion, and vigour of i Sengieaan: 
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"The society of madame de Ie Sebliere comprised 
princes, nobles, poets, snd philosophers. She cultivated 
science as well as literarure, —but in secret. Bernier, 
who sleo had an apartment in her house, gave Le Fav- 
taine some notions in natural philosophy. It was under 
this influence, whilst his head wes filled with physical 
science, that he wrote his poem on Jemits’ bark (Le 
Quinquins) —a dull production, on @ barren subject ; 
which, however, was not then quite so uninviting as it 
may appear now. Bark hed just performed what were 
deemed marvellous cures on Louis XIV. and Colbert, 
and it was sold by the Jemits at its weight in gold. 
‘Colbert had the littleness to be unjust to La Fontaine ; 
but the poet had the magnanimity to be just to the 
minister. He alludes to him in this poem in a tone of 
manly, independent, and merited praise. 

La Fontaine added considerably to the number of his 
fables and tales, and wrote several drematic pieces, 
whilst he lived under the roof of madame de le Sabliere. 
‘Hin dramas, chiefly operes and light comedies, with an 
attempt or two at tragedy, are below mediocrity. He 
wanted the dramatic instinct. There are scenes of easy 
graceful dialogue, but strung together without art or 
interest, Some were written by him in partnership 
with the comedian Champmilé, husband of the cele- 
Deated actress of that name, who played in the trege- 
dies and figurea in the life of Racine, and in the letters 
of madame de Sévigné. It is told of him that, whilst 
sitting in the pit, during the first performance of one 
of his own operas, he fell asleep! But this is too much, 
even for La Fontaine ; and it should not be forgotten, 
thet an opers was the cxuse of the only satire he ever 
wrote, and of one of the only two quarrels he ever had, 
The celebrated Lulli obtained his eesy promise to writs 
him an opera on the story of Daphne, tessed him 
‘until it was completed, and then capriciously adopted 
the Proserpine” of Quinault. La Fontaine, now an 
old man, or, as he called himself, “ un enfant a barbe 
grist,” « child with & grey beard, knew, for the firtt 
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time, what it wes to feel personal resentment, and 
wrote the satire entitled ‘* Le Florentin.” It is merely 
@ narrative of the affair between him and Lulli, in 
the manner of his tales, But he was soon end easily 
reconciled ; and he complained afterwards that the little 
gall in him was stirred by othera on the occazion, 

The only symptom of literary ambition ever shown 
by La Fontaine was hie desire to become 2 member of 
the French academy. A vacancy having occarred in 
1683, he became a candidate. The devotees at court 
opposed and denounced him as a mete writer of frivolous 
and licentious tales, fit only to rank with Clement Ma- 
rot and Rabelsis, and unworthy of a place in thet 
grave and learned body. Yet was he elected the muc_ 
cessor of the great Colbert, whose death had caused the 
Vacancy, apd in opposition to Boileau, by # majority 
of sixteen to seven. Louis XIV. never ete 2 in 
the elections; but his sanction was necessary before 
the elected candidate could be received. He withheld 
his approbation for several months, from hie dislike of 
La Fontaine, and his pique at the rejection of Boileau, 
then his chief eulogist and historiographer. So anaious 
was La Fontaine during the interval, that he solicited 
the interest of the royal mistress, madame de Monte- 
span, through her suter, madame de Thiars, end ad- 
dressed a supplicatory balled to Louis XIV. Another 
vacancy soon occurred; Boileau waa elected; and a 
deputation of the academy waited on Louis to acquaint 
him, His reply was, “ Your choice of M, Boilesn will 
‘de universally approved, and you may now receive La 
Fontaine. He bas promised to be good —(ii @ pro- 
misé d'étre sage"). 

He certainly wrote fewer tales henceforth ; bot it 
in doubtful whether this did not proceed more from 
indolence than the promise of reformation. The pri- 
‘vate sittings of the academy, aleo, “diverted” him, as he 
expressed it, during those hours which he before 
consumed in diverting himeelf with writing verse. His 
becoming a member of the academy led to his second 

ut 
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and lest quarrel, and in 2 menner traly worthy of La 
Fontaine, This cuthentic fact goes a great way in 
establisbing the credit of other anecdotes deemed untrue 
or exaggerated from their improbsbility, The'French 
academy wes at this time engaged in ite great under- 
taking of a dictionary which ehould fix the French 
‘The abbe Furetiere, then a popular writer, 
and one of “the forty,” announced a dictionary of 
the French language in his own name. He was im- 
mediately charged with pirating the common stock, A 
ferment was excited in the seademy, and throughout 
the republic of letters in France. Furetiere, publicly 
arraigned, defended himeelf with keen and virulent 
peruonalities, and, after several discussions, was expelled. 
La Fontaine was one of the minority in his favour, 
and meant to give him his vote; but untuckily, in one of 
his usual distractions, dropped his ball, by mistake, in 
the rejecting compartment of the balloting-box. 
Here would not pardon the blunder, and attacked him 
bitterly. After an exchange of epigrame, which did 
credit to neither, La Fontaine thought of the affhir no 
more; but was never reconciled. 

Faretiere, in his vengeance, revesled the secrets of the 
learned assembly, If his account may be relied on, the 
process by which the academy proposed its famous 
dictionary was troly Isughable. “ He only is right,” 
says Furetiere, “ who talka loudest: one mskes a long 
apecch upon some trifle; another echoes the nonsense 
of his predecessor; sometimes three or four talk at the 
same time. When five or six are in close committee, 
one reads, another delivers his opinion, two are chatting 
together, @ fifth looks over some dictionary which may 
happen to be on the table, and the sixth is sleeping.” 
‘The treachery of the disclosure was condemned, bat 
ita truth generally admitted; and the private sittings 
of the academy were the theme of public ridicule and 
amusement, like the consultations of physicians, so 
pleasantly treated by Moliére. 

‘Whatever excuse there may have been for Furetiere’s 
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bitterness against his adversaries and the academy, there 
‘was none for his attack on La Fontaine. ‘The blunder 
‘Wes provoking, but committed moat innocently. La 
Fontaine's character placed his good faith beyond all 
doubt. His singularities were so well known thet his 
miatakes and eccentricities were chartered in society, and 
excused even by Louis XIV. Having been introduced 
to the royal presence to present one of bis works, he 
searched, and searched in vain, for the votive volume, 
‘and thea frankly told the king that he had forgotten it ! 
“ Let it be another time, M. de la Font »” said the 
monarch, with x graciousness and good humour which 
did him honour, and dismissing the poet with « pure 
of gold. ‘This misadventure did not quicken hus atten- 
tion even for the moment: he left his purse of gold 
dehind him in the carriage. 

The stories of his careless apathy, and absences of 
mind, are numberless. Meeting, at « large dinner party, 
@ young man with whose conversation he seemed 
Pleased, somebody asked his opinion of him. “ He is 
a young man of pense and promise,” seid La Fontaine. 
«« Why, it is your own son,” said the questioner. “ Ah ! 
I am very glad of it,” rejoined the father, with the 
utmost indifference, He had forgotten that he cven 
had a son; who fortunately had been taken charge 
of and educated by others. La Fontaine treated re. 
Mgion with the same indifference as all other subjects, 
however serious. Racine took him one day 10 an 
extraordinary service, on one of the festivals of the 
Roman-catholic church. Knowing that the service 
would be long, and spprehending the effect upon La 
Fontaine, he gave him a small bible to read, as a pre- 
‘ventative against sleeping, or some other indecorum, 
‘The bock happening to open before him at the lewer 
Prophets, his attention soon became wholly absorbed by 
the prayer of the Jews in Baruch. It took the same 
Possession of his imagination in hix advanced age as 
the ode of Malherbe in bis youth. His first question 
to everybody was, “ Have you read Baruch? Do you 
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know he was a man of genius?” This was his com- 
mon expression for some time to all whom he met, 
without distinction of persons, from a buffoon to a 


bishop. 

It was one of bis singularities, thet, when anything 
took his fancy, he could think of nothing else for the 
time ; end he introduced his favourite topic, or favourite 
author, in # manner at once unseasonable and comic. 
One day, whilst in company with the sbbe Boilesu, 
his head foll of Rabelais, whom he had just been 
reading, he abruptly saked the grave ecclesiastic which 
he thought had more wit, Rabelais or St. Austin. 
Some were shocked, others laughed ; and the abe, when 
recovered from his surprise, replied, “ M. de ls Fon~ 
tsine, you bave put on your stocking the wrong side 
out,” which was really the fact. Wishing to testify 
his reapect for the celebrated Arnand, he proposed de- 
dicating to him one of the least scrupulous of his tales, 
in which a monk is made to cite scripture in a manner 
far from edifying. Boileau and Racine had the utmost 
diffeulty in making him com) that soch an 
offering would be an outrage to the respected and rigid 
Jansenist. He was nearly as absent as the man who 
forgot in the evening thet he had been married in the 
morning. It occurred to him one day to go and 
with a friend. On his knocking at the door, a servant 
in mourning informed him that his friend had been 
baried ten days before, und reminded him that he had 
himoelf assisted at the funeral. 


EF 


and shown in company as “ a lion,” if one may use that 
ephemeral term. A farmer-general invited a large 
party “to meet the celebrated Le Fontaine.” 

came prepared to hear him talk like “ Joconde,” or tell 
sach stories as “ The Matron of Ephesns.” Poor La 
Fontaine eat, drank, never opened his mouth for any 
other purpose, and soon rose, to attend, he said, « 
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meeting of the academy. “ The distance is short: you 
will be too early,” said the host. “ I'll take the longest 
way,” replied La Fontaine. Madame de la Sabliere 
et one time discharged her whole establishment whilet 
La Fontaine was residing in her house. “ What!” seid 
somebody, have you kept none?” “None,” replied 
the lady, “ except mez trois b¢tes*,—my cat, my dog, and 
La Fontaine.” Such was her idea of his thoughtless 
amd more than childish simplicity. It will hardly 
cause surprise that such 2 man never had 2 study ora 
‘Hbrery, He read and wrote when and where he felt 
disposed ; and never thought of being provided with 
any other books than those he was imnicdiately using, 
After twenty years of unwesried kindness, he was 
deprived of the society and care of his benefactrers, and. 
soon after of thehome which he badenjoyed in her hourc. 
The circumstances present one of the most curious 
views of French manners and character at the time. 
‘Madame de la Sabliere, s married woman, with an in 
dependent fortuoe, lived an terms of civility with her 
‘husband, who scarcely merited even this, and main. 
tained with the anacreontic poet, La Fare, that ambi- 
guous but recognised relation of tender friendship, into 
which no one looked beyond its decorous exterior, and 
which created neither scandal nor surprise. La Fare, 
after an attachment of some years, deserted his “ friend” 
for the gaming table and the actress Champmilé, 
who turned so many heads in her day. This de- 
sertion so preyed upon the mind of madame de Ja 
Gabliere thet she sought refuge in devotion and a con- 
vent, Her husband, a rhyming marquis, who passed 
his life in writing madrigals upon his frivolous amours, 
‘was deserted about the same time by « mistress, end 
took it so to heart that he poisoned himeclf —at 
the romantic age of sixty-five! This event had euch 
an effect upon madame de la Sabliere, joined with her 
own private sorrows, that she did not long survive him, 


. Spite” as used in French conversation 
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and La Fontaine was once more thrown helpless and 
‘homeless upon the world. 

‘The duchess of Bouillon was at this time in Eng- 
land with her sister, the duchess of Masarin, who hed 
taken up her residence there to avoid breathing the 
same air with her husband, when tormenting him had 
ceased to bean amusement toher. The poet St. Evremond, 
her friend, had, also, been long established in England. 
Learning the melancholy state in which Le Fontaine 
was left by the death of madame de le Sabliere, the 
three invited him over to England, with an assurance 
of being well provided for. Some English persons of 
distinction, who had known La Fontaine at Paris, and 
admired his genius, among them lords Godolphin 
and Danby, and lady Hervey, joined in the invitation. 
La Fontaine, now infirm and old, and at alltimea the 
most indolent of men, could not bring himself to make 
the effort. He, however, rather hesitated than declined. 
An opportune present of fifty louis from the duke of 
Bargundy, or rather in his name, for he was then 
but 2 child, decided his refusal. 

Notwithstanding this temporary sapply, he would 
noon have been destitute, if he had not become indebted. 
once more for a home and its comforts to the friend- 
ship of a women. Madame d’Hervart, the wife of a 
tich financier, who had known him at the house of 
madame de la Sabliere, offered him a similar asylum, in 
her own. Whilst on her way to make the proposal 
‘abe met him in the street, and said, without preface or 
form, “ La Fontaine, come and live in my house.” 
“Twas just going, madam,” said the poet, with as 
much indifference ax if his doing so was the simpleat 
thing in the world ; end this relation of kindness and 
confidence subaisted withont change to hisdeath. The 
protection and proofs of friendship which La Fontaine 
received from the sex reflect honour upon the memory 
of his benefactresses. But his is by no meana a single 
instance. An interesting volume might be written upon 
the obligations which unprotected talents, literature, and 
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the arts are under to the discerning ‘ste end generosity 
of Frenchwomen. 

La Fontaine's health had been declining for some 
time ; but whether from his having no immediate ap- 
prehension of death, or from his hebitual indolence, he 
manifested no sense of the truths and duties of rcligion. 
The ides of his dying impenitent agitated the court and 
the sorbonne. It was arranged that father Poujet, a 
person of note as 2 controversialist ant dircetor of con- 
wees should make him 2 visit, under pretence of 
|. The abbe Niceron, in his memoirs of 
men an of letter, describes this interview. ‘The wily con- 
fessor, after conversing some time on ordinary topics, 
introduced that of religion with an adroitnem wholly 
superfluous with so simple a soul us Lu Fontaine, They 
spoke of the Bible. “Ls Fontaine,” says Niceron, 
«who was never irreligious in principle, said to him, with 
his usual naivets, ‘I have been lately reading the New 
Testament: it is a good book— yes, upon my faith! a 
‘very good book ; but there is one article to which I can~ 
not subscribe—the eternity of punishment. 1 do not 
comprehend how this can be consistent with the good- 
ness of God.” Father P ,” continues Niceron, “ dis- 
cussed the subject with him fully ; and, after ten or 
twelve visits and discussions, succeeded in convincing 
La Fontaine of all the truths of religion,” 

‘His state soon became so alarming that he was called 
upon ta make @ general confession, preparatory to his 
receiving the sacrament. Certain reparations and expia- 
tious were to be previously made ; and father Poujet, 
with all his logic and adroitness, had some difficulty in 
obtaining them. The first sacrifice required of him 
was, that he should abandon the proceeds of an edition 
of his tales, then publishing under his direction in Hol- 
land ; the publication of them in France having been 
prohibited since 1677. He readily consented for hir- 
self ; but wished to make over the profits to the poor, as 
more consouant with humanity, and more grateful in 
the eyes af God, than yielding them to # griping rogue 
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of a Dutch publidfer. The priest convinced him that 
“the wages of sin” could not with propriety be ap- 
plied to the service of God and of charity. He gave up 
the point ; and such was the satisfaction caused by his 
conversion at court, that a sum, equal to what he 
should have received for his tales, was sent to him in 
the name of the young duke of Burgundy, “who 
thought it unreasonable that Le Fontaine should be the 
poorer for having done his duty.” According to some 
aeconnts, this would appear to be the same ponation of 
fifty lonis already mentioned; and it is most probable. 
The devotees of the court were much more likely to 
reward the conversion than relieve the distress of La 
Fontaine, at a time when the tone was given by pire 
Ja Chaise and madame de Maintenon. 

He was next required to cansign to the flemes, with 
his own hands, a manuscript opere, which he intended 
to have performed. The sacrifice was not consented to 
without some qualme of authorship, even by La Fon- 
taine. The last condition was the hardest of all, —that 
he should ask pardon of God and the church, publicly, 
for having scandalised both in the publication of his 
tales, La Fontaine, with all hia indolence and simpli- 
city, and enfeebled as he was by sickness and age, re- 
sisted the demand of a public reparation, in spite of all 
the arguments and artifices of the confessor. It was 
agreed between them to appeal to the sorbonue. A de- 
putation of three doctors accordingly waited on La 
Fontaine, and took part, as might be anticipated, with 
the confessor. They argued and disputed, but the 
poet atill held out against making satiafaction publicly. 
‘An old nurse, who attended him, seeing the pitiless 
zeal with which they fatigued and teased the poor poet, 
ssid to them. “Don’t torment him, my reverend 
fathers; it is not ill-will in him, but stupidity, poor 
soul ; snd God. Slane wal. oe Tare Soe 
damn him for it.” ‘They, however, did persevere, and 
gained their point. A deputation "from the academy 
was called in to witnesa Le Fontaine's public reparation, 
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given a follows by Niceron : —“ It is but too public and 
notorious that 1 have bad the misfortune to compose a 
‘book of infamous tales. In composing it J had no idea 
of the work being 20 pernicious as it proves to be. My 
eyes have been opened, and I confess that it is an 
abominable book: 1 2m most sorry that I ever wrote 
and published it; and I ask pardon of God and the 
church for having done so. I wish the work had never 
proceeded from my pen, and it were in my power wholly 
1o suppress it, 1 promise solemnly, in the presence of 
my God, whom, though unworthy, I am going to re- 
ceive, that I will never contribute to the impression or 
circulation of it: and I renounce, now and for ever, all 
profit from an edition which I unfortunately consented. 
should be given in Holland.” 

‘There appeart no reasonable doubt of a public repa- 
ration of some sort having been madc by La Fon- 
taine; but that above cited differe so entirely from 
his turn of thought and style as to suggest a suspicion 
of ite having been fabricated or dictated to him’ The 
report of his death was circulated with that of his con~ 
version ; and Liniere, a satirical poet of the day, wrote 
the following epigram upon him aud Pelisson, who had 
died shortly before: — 

‘Bhi tt 
not en HEPC, 
EDLs Foataine comme us alot." 

There was, however, nothing very surprising either in 
Pelisson dying like a sinner, or or ‘ba Fontaine like 
saint. The former, fram being s huguenot, beceme 
a convert, and a maker of converts, a pensioned abbe, & 
courtier, an author of “Prayers at Mass,” ‘ Amatory 
Verses to Olympia,” “a Treatise on the Eucharist ;” 
there was ovthing extraordinary or inconsistent in such 
2 man dying, ss be did, “unsscramented.” It wae 
equally within the range of probability thet La Fontaine, 
never on infidel, always tractable and simple, end now 
beset on his bed of sickness by learned and skilful dis- 
putts, should make so devout and edifying an end, 
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It should not be omitted thet his conversion made the 
fortune of father Poujet: he immediately became a 
fashionable confessor, or spiritual director, und obtained 
church preferment. 

The epigrammatist was mistaken in La Fontaine's 
death. He lived about two years more, in the house of 
madame d'Hervart ; and, in spite‘of his vow, is eupposed. 
to have written some more tales ; among them the tale 
entitled “ La Clochette.” This relapse is said to be al~ 
Jnded to in the prologue cited by Moreri :— 

0 combjen "homune ext negara dlvery 


a ce Tat Dromene, 
‘Puls es vous & rimeur qui repapd 
Den oa 


His mind, however, seems to have been deeply tinged 
with devotion, from his illness, in 1698, to his death, in 
1695. . He began to translate the church hymns ; and 

the first meeting of the ecademy which he at- 
tended after his illness, » translation of the “Dies Ire,” 
with more advantage to his repntation ax « catholic than 
asa poet. His talent seems now to have given way to 
age, infirmity, and the penances which he appears to 
have imposed upon himself, 

Luli, who died a few years before, did public penance, 
like La Fontaine, but with an after-thought worthy of 
the cunning Florentine. He burned, at the request of 
‘his confessor, the music of a new unperformed opera. A 
prince having asked him, a few days after, how he could 
‘be po ailly ax to destroy charming music at the desire 
of a drivelling janseniat, he replied, “Hush, hush, 
maneeigneur; I knew what I did; I have suother 
copy.” He, however, had a relapse, did penance in seck- 
cloth and ashes, and died, with « halter round his neck, 
singing the hywon, — thou must die,” with tears 
of remorse and agon: 

Ta Fontaine died in 1695, and in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age. Upon undresing his body, after death, 
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it was found that he mortified himself in a shirt of 
sackeloth. The apartment in which he lived and died, 
at the house of madame d’Hervart, was visited as an in- 
teresting object for several years after. 

‘The chief fault of La Fontaine is that he had but 
ove tone. Madame de Sévigaé, who judged men of 
genius with the presumption of a court lady dictating 
to her coterie, pronounces him wretched when he iv 
anything but afebaliat. ‘‘ I should like,” said abe, in one 
of her letters, ‘* to attempt afable, for the expresa purpose 
of showing La Fonteine the misery of forcing one's 
talent out of its sphere ; and what bed inusic is prow 
duced by the foolish wish to sing in every tone.” 

La Fontaine had one tone in which he wes pre-emi+ 
nent ; but sang in more than one without producing bad 
muric. ‘The poem of “ Adonis” has great beauty. It 
should be regarded, he says, only as an idyl; and it will, 
undoubtedly, be found one of the most beautiful of that 
class, But it had the further merit of being the first 
accomplished specimen of heroic verse in France ; for 
Boilean had not yet given his“ Lutrin.” ‘Tho mytho- 
Jogieal tale of “ Psyche and Cupid,” in which prose 
and verse alternate and relieve each other, continues to 
be read, notwithstanding the modern unpopularity 
of the divinities of the Pantheon, He is indebted to 
Apuleius, but only for the fable and main incident; 
the episodes, description, and manner of nzrrating 
(\manidre de conter,” ashe calls it), are his own. The 
celebrated and forgotten romance of “ Astrea” was one of 
the books which La Fontaine reed with pleasure ; and 
he ia said to bave derived from it that tone of pastoral 
sentiment and imagery which i one of the charms of 
“*Payche” and of some of his other pieces, It is probsble, 
however, that he is under lighter obligations both to 
Apuleius and the “ Astrea” than to the duchess of 
Bouillon, to whom he dedicated his tle. Living at the 
time in her intimate society, it was composed by him, 
under her inspiration, in that style of gaiety, tendernem, 
gallantry, snd refinement, which he has combined with 

vou. L 
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s0 much of simplicity and fancy. The faults of this 

or, according to some, allegorical tale, os it 
in treated by La Fontaine, are its description of Ver- 
sailles, some fatiguing digressions, and a certain indolent 
voluptoary Isnguor, The result is, occasionelly, thet 
moat fatal of all wants — the want of interest. 

La Fontaine's dramatic pieces have a manifest affinity 
to his genius, but none whatever to the genius of the 
drams. Some of bia elegies, compliments, anacreontics, 
and otber lesser pieces, are worthy of him ; others a0 
indifferent as to render their genuineness doubtfal. 
His poem on St. Malch was approved by the lyric 
poet Rousseau ; and this is its highest distinction. His 
poem on Jesuits Bark is universally condemned. 

It is only in his fables and tales that one is to look 
for the supremacy of La Fontaine, As a fabulict he bee 
wurpensed all who preceded him, and hes wever been 
approached by his successors, It is charged upon him 
that he invented nothing ; thet he but translated, imi= 
tated, or verified Asop, Phedrus, Petronius, Rabelais, 
Boccaccio, Ariosto, Machiavelli, the hundred novels 
of Cinthio, the Heptameron of the queen of Navarre, 
&c.; but it is justly replied, that this proceeded 
only from his humble estimate of himeelf, joined 
with his indolence, “ His considering himself,” says 
Fontenelle, “ inferior to Zeop and Phedrus was only 
avother instance of his anomalous stupidity.” “It in 
untrue,” says La Harpe, “ that La Fontaine invented 
nothing; he invented his style.” ‘The question could 
niot be placed in s happier and truer light. Le Fontaine, 
from humility and indolence, took the materials which 
others had supplied to his hand ; but by hia manner af 
‘using them, by the magic of his original and unrivalled 
atyle, made them his own. So complete is his mastery 
over them, and so entirely is the merit his, that the pel- 
poble difference, in the original, between the genuine 
tales of Asop and the forgeries of the Greek monk 
-Planudes, vanish beneath his touch. 

France has produced « host of writers of fables and 
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apologues since his time, but none worthy of being 
named with him. England has produced much fewer 
fabuliste, yet is justly proud of Gay. He had  atriking 
resemblance toLa Fontaine in personal character. Pope's 
verse, in the epitaph on him, 

to wits moan, sioaplicity 2 child, 


would seem (o have been expressly written for La Fon- 
taine, As poets or fabulists they differ widely and emen- 
tially. Gay’s fables are tho nearest in merit; but, in- 
stead of resemblance, they present the opposition of wit, 
uatire, and party spirit, in a neat and pointed atyle, to 
La Fontaine's universal oa bapeciom| month Picturesque 
simplicity, and easy graceful neglige: 

An anonymous volume of English “tables, imitated 
from La Fontaine, appeared in 1820. It in attributed to 
& practised and distinguisbet writer both in prose and 
yerse*; and might pass for a most succestful version, 
if the original were not directly end unlucki ily con- 
trasted with it in the opposite page. The will 
be more informed by compsring a short extract from 
each than by pages of dissertation, é: 

= “Ha! bam Jour, menstour du Corbeau : 
Pas Korg ar amma 


SPE ST nc 


ow charm Yaak! ow tastepa! pour areat 
Toms gh Siem 
Protsce on ‘CAROL expres, 
‘Saeare pari Seere Rewer tay choler 5 
x x fa my only senantion 3 

to that plumage 
Empiaaa ree aimee, ” 


‘Thin citation is made, not to censure the English ver- 
sion, but to prove the unattainable charm of La Fon- 
taine’s manner,—that manner or style which he 
invented; his close adherence to trath and uature ; 
the art with waich he veils the wildest improbebilit 
under a probable, consistent, or humorous air; hie 
power of combining levity of tone with depth of ob- 

a 
x 
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servation, and the utmost simplicity with che utmost 
finesse. It is known that La Fontaine observed the 
characters, habits, attitudes, and expression of the brate 
creation with a view to his fables. Whilst he endows 
his brute herves with speech and thought, one never lees 
the image of their kind ;—whilst the flatterer gulls his 
dupe, and even when he concludes with giving him 
the moral by wey of compensation, one never loves sight 
of the fox and raven: but under the touch of the 
translator, and indeed of all other fabulista but La Fon- 
taine, they receive the human form with the human 
attributes. 

La Fontaine's fables are reputed perfect in every 
tense, poetical and moral Two faults are imputed to 
‘his tale; the one venial and even questionable, the other 
+ most serious, and past all doubt. His narration, it is 
said, is sometimes careless and diffuse. This hes 
offended the fastidious technical taste of some of his 
countrymen ; but to others his easy, indolent, copious, 
rambling effusion is an additional charm. The se- 
cond fault of his tales, their Hcentiousness, is unpardon- 
able, He imbibed it, most probably, from the pernsal 
and imitation of Rabelais, Clement Marot, Boccaccio, 
and Ariosto, and confounded it with their gaiety. 
But, in adopting the freedom of their pleesantries, he 
has discarded their grosses. His indecorous allu- 
sions axe conveyed with infinite finesse and ingenuity of 
expression, and he must be acquitted of all intention to 
corrupt — of the consciousness even of a corrupting ten~ 
deney. No inference unfavourable to him is to be 
drawn from their condemnation and prohibition at the 
request of the sorbonne. ‘The sin of his tales, and that 
which he was called on to expiate, was not thelr immo- 
zality, but the liberties which, like his models, he took 
occasionslly with monks, nuns, and confeasora. It is 
but justice to him to state his own vindication. He 
urged the example of the ancients; and the necessity of 
a certain tone of gaiety and freedom in familiar tales, 
without which they would want their emential grace 
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and charm. “He who would reduce,” says he, 
« Axiosto and Boccaccio to the modesty of Virgil would 
assuredly not be thanked for bin pains—(ne feruit 
aesurement rien qui valle”). An enervating tender 
melancholy is, he says, much more injurious. His 
only object, he protesta, wes to procure the reader a 
passing smile ; and, for bis part, he could not compre- 
hend how the reading of his tales should have a bad 
ot upon others when the composition hed none upon 
in.” 


But can it be true, or possible, that this enchanting 
febulist was not merely subject to absences and musings, 
but the dalfest of mortals in conversation ;—-his thoughts 
and expressions alike clumsy and confused? Two, the 
most positive testimonies, will suffice, ont of many, The 
daughter of Racine, who had seen him frequently at her 
father's table, described him as “ slovenly, ntay 
talking of nothing but Plato.” La Bruyére obviouly 
meant the following cheracter for hin: — “Aman 
appears — clamsy, heavy, stupid. He cannot talk, or 
even tell what he has just seen, If he sits down to 
write, he Iuces the model of teles. He endows 
with speech brates, trees, stones, — all to which nature 
has denied speech ; and all is levity, elegance, beauty, 
natare, in his works.” These testimonics, though s0 
positive, are far from conclusive. The lady had no 
teste for Plato, and La Bruyére's style of portraitare, 
always overcharged, seems particularly eo in this in- 
stance, where his object wes contrast and effect. La 
Fontaine may have fallen into reveries and solecisms in 
the company of his friends; he may have been silent 
and dull et the table of 2 financier, where he was among 
strangers to be stared at; but his society would not have 
been sought and prised, not only by the Molidres, Boi” 
Teeus, and Racines, but by the Condés, Contis, and 
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Villary, snd in the distinguished circles of mesdames de 
Bouillon, Mazarin, and La Sabliere were the charm of his 
‘writings wholly wanting in his converastion. His writings 
would have been admired, and their author neglected, an 
im the case of Corelle, were his conversation equally 
‘cormmon-place and uninteresting. La Fontaine probably 
‘was dull to those who neither understood nor were une 
derstood by him. He was La Fontaine, the cherming 
ballet only when the subjects and the society fo 

3 and those eround him could, by mutual 
eumpeonn ‘bring his genius into play. "Goldamith, 
in the same manner, was depreciated by persons who 
did not understand him. ‘Topham Beanclerk, a man 
of wit and fashion about town, thought his oonver- 
sation absurd and dull ; but Edmund Burke found in 
ft the poet and observer af mankind. ‘The admiration 
of Horace and Varua, and the society of Mecenas and 
Augustus, did not protect Virgil’s simplicity of cha- 
racter from being sneered at by the court satirists and 
potite-mattres of hia time. The well-known descrip. 
tion of him by Horace is not without resemblance to 
La Fontaine's character. 


‘La Fontaine was buried in the cemetery of St, Joseph, 
at Paris, by the side of Moliere, who had died many 
years before. Boileau and Racine survived him, Hin 
best epitaph ia the following, written by himeelf: it 
records hin character with equal fidelity end humour. 

™ Jean vet alle comme fl Stait veaa, 
‘Mangant som fonda 
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PASCAL. 
1623 —# 1662. 


Baym commences his life of Pascal, by declaring him to 
bbe one of the sublimest geniuses that the world ever pro- 
duced ; and every word we read confirms this judgment, 
‘He wan as singular as he waa great. He is, perhaps, the 
only instance of @ man born with a natural genius for the 
exact sciences, who applied the subtlety and acuteness 
of his understanding to religious subjects, combining 
‘with close logical reasoning the utmost clegance and 
puslty of sie, & 1 crowning all with so aevere an 

he considered the duties of a 
ening cry Sr seastally shortened his days. His life 
reade as one miracle: our admiration is perpetually 
excited, may we own it? — our pity also. It is hard 
to say whether this be a just feeling. When we read 
of the simplicity and singlenesa of hia character, of his 
gublime powers of self-denial, of his charity, his 
humility, and his patience, we feel that he as nearly 
‘approached his divine Master, as any man on record 
has ever done, But when we reflect on divine goodness, 
on the mission of the Redeemer, on the blessings with 
which God has gifted us— we cannot believe that we are 
‘ent here for the mere purpose of mortifying all our 
natural inclinations, or of spending our whole thoughts 
in preparation for a future life, except as virtue and 
piety are preparations, Man was-born to be happy 
through the affections — to enjoy the beauty and har- 
mony of the visible creation —to find delight in the 
exercise of his faculties, and the fulfilment of his 
social duties; and when to this in added « spirit of 
pious resignation, and a wish to be acceptable to God — 
‘we may reat satisfied: thia state of mind not being so 

aé 
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ny 5 eile, wid set sera eet does aE, 
the prison end burden that Pascal represents 
tee ‘Suill it is with reverence that we venture to 
criticise a virtue that transcends the common nature of 
man. Pascal stands an example of the catholic prin- 
ciples of morality, and shows the extent to which self- 
denial can be carried by an upholder of that faith, 
Added to this, is the interest we take in the history of 
one who, from his birth, gave token of talents of 1 
‘Very uncommon order, The wonders recorded of hia 
childhood are too well authenticated to admit of « 
dealt, while extcaly Say ext not exon by my 
other prodigy, the achievements of whose prematore 
genius have been handed down. 

‘The family of Pascal was of Auvergne: it had heen 
ennobled by Louia XI. in 1478, in the person of a 
matire des requétes; and, since that epoch, various 
members of it had filled distinguished situations in 
Aacene, al ere respond fs Gels vata ns art 

their birth. Etienne Pascal was first president 
fo the court of ids of Clermont-Ferrand. He married 
a lady named Antoinette Bégon ; of the four children 
born to him by her, three survived —two were daugh- 
tera: the son, Blaise, was born at Clermont on the 
1gth of June, 1628. Etienne was left a widower 
while his children were yet infants; and from that time 
rea, he devoted himself to their education. The extraordi- 
‘eat, Dery and premature talents of Blaise soon displayed 
8, themeelves. From the moment he could speak, his 
repartees excited admiration, end still more, his 
eager questionings on the causes of all things, which 
displayed senteness ax well as curiosity. His excellent 
father, perceiving these early marks of talent, was eager 
to dedicate his whole time to his education, so that he 
resolved to be his only master in the learned languages 
1631, and the sciences. He Zecordingly gave up his public 
Sub simstion to his brother, and removed to 
%  deughters shared his paternal cares; A aga ae 
Latin, and eansed them to apply themselves to the 
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acquirement of knowledge ; believing thet, by inciting 
them to bestow their attention easly on subjects worthy 
their inquiry, he should develope their talents, and give 
them habits of intellectual industry, which he considered 
equally desirable in woman aa man, With all this, he 
had no ides of making a prodigy of his son, or develop- 
‘ing his talents prematurely. On the contrary, it was his 
maxim to keep the boy above his work; and he did not 
teach him Latin till he was twelve yeara old. But, 
while be refrained from exerciting his memory by the 
routine of lessons, he enlarged his mind by converse. 
tion ; and taught him the meaning snd aim of grammar 
before he placed « grammar in his hende. This was a 
safe proceeding with a boy of Pascal's eminent capacity 
— it had probably rendered ane leas gifted indolent and 


‘The world at this time, ewakening from 2 long state 
of barbarism, was seized by a sort of idolatry and hunger 
for knowledge, and learning was the fashion of the day. 
Men of talent devoted their whole lives to science, with 
an aboegation of every other pursuit unknown in the 
present age, and were honoured by the great and fol. 
lowed by their disciples with a reverence merited by 
their enthusiasm and diligence, as well as by the 
‘benefits they conferred on their fellow creatures, in 
enlarging their sphere of knowledge, and bringing from 
the chaos of ignorance, truth, or the image of truth, to 
the light of day. Descartes wat one of the most cele. 
brated of the Frenchmen of genius of thet time. He 
‘was not content with being the most eminent mathems- 
tician of bis age, but he combined a system of philo- 
sophy, which, though false, obtained vogue, and secured. 
to him 2 greater temporary reputation than if he had 
merely encunced truths, independent of the magic of a 
theory, The war of his partisans and their anta- 
goniats spread his fame: geometry end mathematics 
obtained more attention than they had ever done; and 
discoveries were made thet excited the ambition of 
every fresh stadent to penetrate further than his prede- 
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cemsora into the secrets of the system of the universe, 
Etienne Psscal foand men in Paris, with whom he allied 
himself in friendship, deeply versed in physics and 
mathematics, and he also applied himself to these 
aciences. He associated with Roberval, Carcavi, Le 
Paillear, and other scientific men of high reputation — 
they met at each other's house, and disenmed the 
objects of their labours ; they detailed their new observ- 
ations and discoveries ; they read the letters received 
from other learned men, either foreigners, or rexiding in 
the provinces: the ambition of their lives was centred 
{in the progress of acience ; and the enthusiasm and eager- 
ness with which they proseeuted their researches gave an 
interest to their conversations that awoke to intensity the 
curiosity of Pascal's almost infant son. Adding youthfol 
fervour to abilities already competent to the formation 
of scientific combinations and accurecy, the young 
Blaise desired to make discoveries himeelf in causes and 
effects. A common phenomenon in sound obtained 
his earliest attention. He observed that a plate, if struck 
by a knife, gave forth s ringing sound, which he etilled 
1685, by putting his hand on the plate. At the age of twelve 
Mtat. he wrote a little treatise to sccount for this enon, 
12 which was argued with ecuteness and precision, His 
father wished, however, to turn bis mind from the pure 
suits of acience, considering the study of languages us 
‘better suited to hia age; and be resolved that the boy 
should no longer be present at the philosophical meet 
ings. Blaise was in despsir: to console him, be was told 
that he should be teught geometry when he had acquired 
Tatin and Greek: he asked, eagerly, what geometry 
yas? His father informed him, generally, that it was the 
acience which teaches the method of making exact figures, 
‘and of finding out the proportions between them. He 
commanded him at the same time neither to speak nor 
think on the sabject more, But Blaise wes too inguir- 
ing and too earnest to submit to this rule, He spent 
every moment of leisure in meditation upon the proper- 
ties of mathematical figures. He drew triangles and 
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circles with charcosl on the walls of his playroom, 
giving them such memes es occurred to him ea 
Proper, and thua began to teach himeelf geometry, 
seeking to discover, without previous instruction, all the 
combisations of Hnes and curves, making definitions 
and axioms for himself, and then proceeding to demon. 
stration : and thus, alone and unteught, he compared the 
Properties of figures and the relative position of lines 
‘with mathematical uv 

One day his father came by chance into the room, and 
found hin son bosy drawing triangles, parallelograms, 
and circles: the boy was so intent on work that 
he did not hear his father enter; and the latter observed. 
him for some time in silence: when at last he spoke, 
Blaise felt a sort of terror at belng discovered at this 
forbidden occupation, which equalled his father's won- 
der at perceiving the objects of hie attention. But 
the surprise of the latter increased, when, asking him 
what he was sbout, Blaise explained in Ienguage 
invented by himself, but which showed that he was 
employed in solving the thirty-second proposition of 
Euclid. His father asked him, how he came to think of 
wach « question: Blaise replied, that it arose from 
another he hed proposed to himself ; and so going back 
atep by step as to the figures that had excited his 
inquiry, he showed that be had established a chain of 
Propositions deduced from axioms and definitions of hia 
own adoption, which conducted him to the proposition 
im question (that the three englea of every possible 
triangle are equal to two right ungles). The father 
inborn genius; and, without speaking to the boy, 


hurried off to his intimate friend M, le Pailleur; 
but when he reached his house he was unable to utter 
|. and he stood wil 
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when the cirenmatances narrated were explained to him, 
and of course advised the father to give every facility 
for the acquirement of knowledge to one so richly gifted 
by nature, acid, seemingly, wa pt ito the boy's 
hands as an amusement for his leisure hoor, 

went through it by himself, and peredicor frie 
any explanation from othera® From this time he was 
allowed to be present at all the ecientific meetings, and wae 
behind none of the learned men present in bringing new 

_ discoveries und solations, and in enouncing eat 

explanstions of any doubéfal and knotty point. Trath 
wes the passion of his soal; and, added to this, was 2 
Jove of the positive, and a perception of it, which in the 
exact sciences led to the most useful remults, At the 
age of sixteen he wrote an “ Evsay on Conic Sections,” 
which was regarded a a work thet would bestow 
reputation on an accomplished mathematician ; »o that 
Descartes, when he saw it, was inclined rather to 
believe that Pascal, the father, had written it himself, 
and passed it off as his son’ ete it 8 ee le 
thould have shown himeelf capable of such strength 
and accuracy of reasoning. The happy father, how. 
ever, waa innocent of any euch deceit ; and the boy, 
Proceeding to investigate yet more deeply the edense 
of numbers and proportions, soon gave procf that he 
was fully capable of baving written the work in 
question. 

Etienne Pascal waa rewarded for all hia self-devotion 
by the genius of bis son. His daughters also profited 
Iby his care, and became distinguished at once by their 
mental accomplishments and their personal beauty. A 
disaster that occurred, which at first disturbed the hap- 
ness of the femily, tended in the end to establish it, 
and to bring into grester notice the talents and virtuer 
of the individuals of which it wes composed. 

188. The fnener of the goverment bing ata Tow ebb 

tat, through mismanagement and Jong wars, thé 

1 cardinal de Richelieu, sought to improve them by dimi- 
> La Vie de ML Pascal, bose por Madame Fier, ex senor. 
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nishing the rate of interest towards the public cre 
ditor, Of course this act excited considerable discontent 
among holders of public stock ; riots ensued, and some 
men, {0 consequence, were imprisoned in the Bestile, 
Among these was a friend of Etienne Pascal, who 
‘openly and warmly defended hia, while he cast conti. 
derable blame on several goverament functionaries, and 
in particular the chancellor Beguier. This impradence 
endangered his own liberty; he heard that he was 
threatened with arrest, and to avoid it left Paris, and 
for several months hid himself in Auvergne, He had 
many friends however among noble patrons of learn- 
ing, and the duchess d’Aiguillon, in particular, inte- 
rested herself in hie favour. Richelieu, as is well 
known, was very fond of theatrical representations, and 
a tragi-comedy by Scuderi, was got up for his amuse- 
ment. Jaqueline Pascal, then only fourteen years old, 
was welected to fill one of the parts: she at first refused, 
aaying that the cardinal gave them too little pleamure 
for her to try tocontribute to hia; bat the duchess saw 
hopes for the father’s recal in the daughter's exertions, 
and persuaded Jaqueline to undertake the part, She 
acted charmingly, and at the end of the piece approached 
the cardinal, and recited some verses written for the 
occasion, asserting the innocence of her father, and 
entreating the cessation of his exile, The cardinal 
delighted, took her in his arms, end kiming her agein 
and again, said, “ Yes, my child, I grant your request ; 
write te your father, that he may safely return.” The 1539. 
duchess followed up the impression by an enlogium on eH 
Pascal, and by introducing Blaise ; “ He is but sixteen,” 1% 
abe raid, “ but he is already 2 great mathematician.” 
Jaqueline saw that the cardinal was favourably in- 
clined ; and with ready tact, added, that she had another 
request to prefer. “ Ask what you will, my child,” 
said the minister, ‘ I can refuse yoo nothing.” She 
begged that her father, on his return, might be per. 
mitted personally ta thank the cardinel, This also was 
granted ; and the femily reaped the benefit. The car- 
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inal received the exile graciously ; and, two years after, 
named him intendant of Normandy st Rouen. Etienne 
Temoved with his family, in consequence, to that city, He 
filled the sitcation for seven years, enjoying the highest 
reputation for integrity and ability. About the same 
time, his daughter, Gilberte, farmed an advantageous 
‘marriage with M. Perier, who had distinguished him- 
self in 2 commission entrusted to him by the government 
inNormandy, and who afterwards bought the situation of 
counsellor to the court of aids of Clermont-Ferrand. 
1sa1, Blaise, meanwhile, was sbsorbed in acientifie pur- 
Stat, suits, To the acquisition of Latin and Greek was added 
18. the study of logic and physics; every moment of his 
time was occupied—and even during meala the work of 
mudy went on, Charmed with the progress his son 
* made, and his apparent facility in learning, the father was 
‘blind to the ill-effecta that mach constant application had 
on his health: at the age of eighteen, Pascal began to 
droop ; the indisposition he suffered was slight, and he 
did not permit it to interfere with his studies ; but 
neglected, and indeed increased, it at Jest entirely dis- 
organised his fragile being. From that hour he never 
passed a single day free from pain. Repose, taken at 
intervals, mitigated his safferings ; but when better be 
aca returned to study—and with study illness re- 


py itn application wan of the most arduous and intense 
Zt dexcription. At the age of nineteen he invented bis 
arithmetical machine, considered one of the most wou- 
derfal discoveries yet put into practice. A machine 
capahle of automatic combinations of numbers has al. 
ways been 2 desideratum; and Pascal's was anfficiently 
bei cd ee a hae ar tothe a | 
complex, expensive, and easily put out of order, and 
therefore of no general utility, though hailed by 
mathematicians as a most ingenious and succeseful in. 
Tt cost bim intense application, both for the 
‘mental combinations required, and the mechanical part 
of the execution: — hia earnest and persevering stady, 
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and the grest efforts of attention to which he put his 
‘brain, increased his ill health so much that he was 
obliged for a time to suspend bis labours. 

Soon after this, » question, involving very important 
consequences in physics, agitated the scientific world, 
and the position of the two Pascals was such, that their 
attention could not fail to he drawn to the consideration 
of it. The mechanical properties of the atmosphere 
had previously been inquired into by Galileo, who 
recognised in it the quality of weight. This philo- 
sopher, however, notwithstanding the wonderful sage- 
city which hia nomerous physical discoveries evince, 
failed to perceive that the weight of the atmosphere, 
combined with its fluidity and elasticity, opposed o 
definite force to any agent by which the removal of 
the atmosphere from ‘any space was attempted. This 
Teaistance to the production of a vacuum had long been 
recognised, and waa in fact expressed, but not eccounted 
for, by the phrase, “ nature's abhorrence of « vacuum.” 
‘Whatever meaning he may have attached to it, Galileo 
retained this phrase, but limited ite application, in order 
‘to embrace the phenomenon, then well known, that suc- 
tion-pumps woold not raise water more than about 
thirty-tive feet high; end although “nature's abhor- 
Tence of vacuum” raises the water thirty-five feet, to 
fill the space deserted by the air, which had been drawn 
out by the piston, yet above thet height a vacuum etill 
remained ; which fact Galileo expreseed by saying, that 
“thirty-five feet was the limit of nature's abhorrence of 
@ vacuum.” 

That Galileo should have missed 2 discovery as im- 
portant it was obvious, is the more remarkable from 

the circumstance of its having been actually suggested 
to him by une of his own pupils. A letter from Bali- 
ani to Galileo is extent, dated in 1630, in which the 
writer pays that Galileo, in one of his letters to him, 
having tanght him that air has sensible weight, andehown 
him how thet weight might be measured, be argued 
from thence that the force necessary to produce «vacuum, 
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was nothing more than the force necessary to remove the 
weight of the mass of atmosphere which presses round 
every object, just as water would preas on any thing et 
the bottom of the eea.* 

Torricelll, the papil of Galileo, next took up the 
problem, He argued, that if the weight of the atmo- 
sphere were the direct agent by which the column of 
water is sustained in 2 pump, the same agent must 
needs exert the same amount of force in sustaining » 
colnmn of eny other liquid ; nd, therefore, thet if « 
heavier liquid were used, the colamn sustained would 
De lem in height exactly in the same proportion as the 
weight of the liquid forming the column was greater. 
Mercury, the heaviest known liquid, appeared the fittest 
for this purpose. The experiment was eminently suc. 
cemful, The weight, bulk for bulk, of mereury wat 
fourteen times greater than that of water; and it wes 
found that, instead of a column of thirty-five feet being 
supported, the column was only thirty inches, the latter 
being exactly the fourteenth part of five feet. 

Various ways of furtber testing the evident infer- 
ences to be drawn from this beautiful experiment, were 
i oboe that it is impossible to suppose the illustri- 

to whom we are indebted for it, would 
not have pursued the inquiry further, had not death, 
almost immediately after this, prematurely removed him. 
The experiment became known, and excited umuch in- 
terest in every part of Europe ; and Mersenne, who had 
‘a extensive scientific correspondence, having received an 
account of Torricelli’: investigation, communicated the 
particulars to Pascal, Always reluctant to surrender 
Jong established maxims, the philosophers of that day 
rejected the solution of the problem given by Torricelli, 
and still clong to the maxim that “ nature abhors a 
vacuum.” The sagacity of Pascal, however, could not 
be so enslaved by received notions ; and he accordingly, 
amisted by M. Petit, applied himself to the discovery 
of some experimental test, of = nature so unanswerable 

‘*1ife of Galilee, by Drinkwater, p.90, 91. 
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as to set the question xt rest. The result was the 
celebrated experiment on the Puy de Déme, the first 
and most beaatifal example of an “experimentum 
cracis” recorded in the history of physics. 

Pastal argued, that if the weight of the incumbent 
atmosphere were the real agent which sustained the 
mereury in Torricelli’s tube, as it was inferred to be 
by that philosopher, any thing which would diminish 
that weight, ought to diminish in the same proportion 
‘the height of the mercurial column. To test this, he 
first conceived the ides of producing over the surface of 
the mercury in the cistern in which the end of the 
tube was immersed, a partial vacuum, #0 as to diminish 
the pressure of the air upon it, But, apprebending 
that this experiment would hardly be sufficiently glar- 
ing to overcome the prejudices of the scientific world, 
he proposed to carry the tube containing the mercurial 
column upwards in the atmosphere, so as gradually to 
leave more and more of the incumbent weight below 
it, and to ascertain whether the diminution of the 
colusnn would be equal to the weight of the air which 
it had surmounted. No sufficient height being attain- 
able in Paris, the experiment waa conducted, under 
Pascal's direction, by his brother-in-law, M. Perier, at 
Clermont, on the Pay de Déme, a hill of considerable 
height, near that pce ‘The experiment was completely 
successful, The mercurial column gradually fell until 
the tube arrived at the summit, and as gradually rose 
again in descending. Bigotry and prejudice could 
not withstand the foree of this, and immediatsly gave 
way. The maxim of nature's ebhorrence of » vacunm 
waa henceforth expunged from the code of natural 
acience ; and, what was still more eonducive to the ed- 
vancement of all true science, philosophers were taught 
how much more potent agents of discovery, obeervation 

iment, guided by reason, are, than the vain 
speculations in which the ancients had indulged, and 
from the baneful influence of which acientific inquirers 
bed not yet been emancipated. 
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1047, Pascal had hardly escaped from boyhood at this 
eat, me ; his invention, his patience, the admirable system 
4, be pursued of causing all his opinions to be supported 
by facts and actual experiment, deserved the highest 
praise and honour. It is mortifying to have to record 
that his discovery was disputed. The jenuits accused 

him of plagiariam from the Italians; and Descartes de. 
clared, that he had first discovered the effecta produced by 

the weight of the atmosphere, and mggested to Pascal the 
1651. experiment made on the Puy de Déme. Paacal treated 
7 these attacks with the contempt which his innocence 
taught him that they deserved ; and published an account 

of his experiments without making the elightest allusion 

to them. Descartes was 2 man of eminent genius — 

his industry and penetration often led him to make the 
happiest conjectures; but, more intent on employing his 
bold and often fortunate imagination in the fabrication of 

pos postmaster peda map 

and perseverance to the discovering the secrets of nature, 

‘he sometimes threw out a happy idea, which he did 

not take the pains to establish asa truthandalaw. The 
honour of invention is due to those who seize the scat. 
tered threads of knowledge which former discoverers 
have left. and weave it into continuovs and irrefrageble 
web. Pascal followed up his experiments with the 
3453, témoet hesitation and care, only deciding when de- 
Hust, Cision became self-evident. Two Treatises, one On 
80. the Equilibrium of Liquids,” another “On the Weight 
of the Atmosphere,” which he sabeequently wrote, 
though they were not published tll after his death, dis- 
play his admirable powers of observation, snd the patient 
seal with which he followed up his discoveries. At 

the time that he wrote these trestises he was engaged 
onothers,on geometrical subjects: he did not publish 
them ; and some have been irrecoverably lost, Every 
mubject then interesting to men of science employed his 
active mind. His name had become well known: he 
‘was consulted by all the philosophers and mathematicians 

of the day, who proposed questions to him; and his 
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thoughts were sedulously dedicated to the solution of 
the most difficult problems. Bat a change meanwhile 
had come over his mind, and he began to tum his 
thoughts to other subjects, and to resolve to quit his 
mathematical pursuits, and to dedicate himself wholly 
to the practice and study of religion. 

‘Thia wes no sudden resolve, on his part —plety had 
always deep rootin hia heart. He had never, in the moat 
inguialtive days of his youth, applied his eager question- 
ings and doubts to matters of faith, His father had 
carefally instilled principles of belief ; and gave him for a 
woaxim, that the object of faith are not the objects of 
yeason, much less the subject of it. ‘This principle be~ 
came deeply engraven in his heart. Logical and pene- 
trating as his mind was, with an understanding open to 
conjecture with regard to natural causes, he never spplied 
the arta of reasoning to the principles of christianity, but 
‘was 2s submissive as 2 child to all the dicts of the church. 
But though the so to call it metaphysical part of religion 
wes admitted without a doubt or « question, its moral 
tratha met with an attention — always lively, and at last 
wholly absorbing ; so that he spent the latter portion of 
hia life in meditating, day and night, the law of God. 

‘This change began first to operate at the age of four- 
and-twenty. His seal overflowed to, and was im. 
bibed by, all near him. His father waa not ashamed 
to listen to his son’s exhortations, and to regulate bis 
life hereafter by severer rules. His unmarried sister, 
Jaqueline — the heroine of the tale previously narrated, 
who possessed singular talents — listened to her brother 
with still greater docility and effect: an effect rather 
to be deplored than rejoiced in, since it caused her to 
renounce the cultivation of her talents, and the exercise 
of active duties, and to dedicate herself to the ascetic 
practices of catholicism. 

Meanwhile the health of Pascel suffered severer mt 
tacks, and his frail body wasted away ; 50 that before 
he attained the prime of life he fell into the physicel 
debility of age. He resided et this time im Paria, with 

o2 
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his father and his sister Jaqueline. To benefit his 
health, he was recommended to suspend his labours, 
‘to enjoy the recreations of society, and to take more exer- 
ise: accordingly, he mede several tours in Auvergne and 
1631, other provinces. The death of his father broke up the 
tat litde family circle. Jaqueline Pascal had long entertained 
98. the desire of becoming a nun: on the death of her father 
she put her resolve in execution, and took the vows in the 
abbey of Port Royal sux Champs. The other sister re= 
1662, Sided with her husband at Clermont. Pascal, left to him- 
Etat. self, devoted his time more earnestly than ever to etndions 
30, purmuits, till the powers of neture failed; and he was 
forced, through utter inability, to abandon his studies, He 
took gentle exercise, and frequented society. ‘Though 
serious even to melancholy, his conversation pleased by 
the depth of understanding and great knowledge that it 
displayed. Pascal himeelf felt the softening influence 
of sympathy: he began to take pleasure in society 
—he even contemplated marrying. Happy had it been 
for him if this healthy and sound view of human duties 
had continued: bat an accident happened which con- 
firmed him as a visionary —if we may apply that term 
to aman who in the very excess of religious zeal pre- 
served the entire use of his profound arts of reason- 
ing, snd an absolute command over his will: yet when 
the circumstances of his exclusive dedication of himself 
to pious exercises are known, and we find that a vision 
forms ove of them, that word cannot be considered 
‘unjust— vor is it poasible to help lamenting that his 
admirable understanding bed not carried him one step 
further, and taught him that asceticiam has no real 
foundation in the beneficent plan of the Crestor. 
1654, One day, in the month of October, he wan taking 
Hist an airing in a carriage-and-four towards the Pont de 
5. Nenili, when the leaders took the bit in their teeth, at 
aapot where there is no parapet, and precipitated them. 
selves into the Seine: fortanstely the shock broke the 
traces, and the carriage remained on the brink of the 
precipice. Pascal, s feeble, balf-puralytic, trembling 
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being, was overwhelmed by the shock. He fell into a 
succession of fainting fits, followed by a nervous agite- 
tion that prevented sleep, and brought on a state re. 
sembling delirium. In this he experienced « sort of 
vision, or extatic trance; in commemoration of which 
he wrote a singular sort of memorandum, which, though 
incoherent to us, doubtless brought to hia memory the cir. 
cumstances of his vision. This paper he always kept sewn 
up in his dress. The effect of the circumstance was to 
toake him ivok on his accident as 2 call from Heaven to 
givein all worldly thoughts, and to devote himself toUiod. 
The pious exhortations of hissister, the nan, had before 
given him some notion of such a course ; and he deter- 
mined to renounce the world, and to dedicate himself 
exclusively to religious practices. 

‘The account that his sister, madame Perier, gives of 
the rales of life to which he adhered in most decply inte~ 
resting, as appertaining to & man of such transcendent 
gales; 8 ; oe aye deeply painfal, since we cannot see that 

be pleased or served by his cutting himself 
by hey on enjoyment of all the natural and innocent 
affections, or by a system of self-denial, that undermined 
‘bis health and shortened his life. To follow up the 
pew rules he had laid down for hia conduct, he removed 
to another part of Paris ; and showed so determined » re~ 
solve to renounce the world that, at last, the world re~ 
nounced him. In this retreet he disciplined his life 
by certain principles, the chief of which was to abstain 
from all pleasures or superfluity ; in accordance with this 
aystem, he allowed himeelf nothing but what was abso- 
lutely necessary ; he unfurnished his apartment of all car- 
pete and hangings, reserving only 2 table and chairs, of 

coarsest manufacture : he also, ea much as possible, 
denied Rinealf the ervice of deczenens he made his 
bed himself; and went to the kitchen to fetch his din- 
ner, and carried it into bis own room, and took back 
the remains when he had finished : in short, his servant 
merely cooked and went to market for him. Hia time 
‘was otherwise spent in acts of charity, in preyer, and 
os 
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in reading the scriptures, At firet the regularity end 
quiet of e life of retreat recruited somewhat his shat. 
tered frame : but this did not last. His mind could not be 
idle, nor his reasoning powers remain inactive ; and he 
soon found cause to study as decply matters connected. 
with religion as before he had applied himself to the 
investigation of mathematical traths, 

The abbey of Port Royal had not many years before 
been reformed, and acquired a high reputation. M. 
Arnaud (a noble of Auvergne, and a celebrated advocate,) 
‘wasthefatherof annmerousfamily of children, and among 
them 2 daughter, who, at eleven years of ege, was named 
abbess of Port Royal. Instead of following the old track 
of indulgence and indolence, her young hesrt beeame 
inflamed with pious zeal ; and, st the age of seventeen, 
the undertook the arduous task of reforming the habits 
apd lives of the nuns under her jurisdiction. By de- 


and succeeded in her undertsking; watching, fasting, 
‘humility, and labour, became the inmates of her convent ; 
and its reputation for sanctity end pority increased 
daily, The sbbey of Port Royal aux Champs was si- 
tuated at the distance of only six leagues from Paris ; 
the situation in iteelf was desolate, but some private 
‘houses appertained to it, Several men of eminent learn- 
ing and piety were attracted, by the high reputetion 
that the abbey enjoyed, to take up their abode in one 
of these dwellings. They fled the world to enjoy christian 
peace in solitude: but indolence was not a part of their 
Practice. Besides the works of piety of which they 
were the enthors, they received pupila, they compiled 
‘books of instraction ; and their system of education be- 
came celebrated, both far the classical knowledge they 
imparted, and the sentiments of religion they in- 
gpixed. Among these reverend and illustrious rechuses 
were numbered two brothers of mother Angelica, the 
abbess, Arnaud d'Andilli, snd Antoine Arnaud, and two 
of her nephewa; in addition may be named Seci, 
Nicole, and others, well known as French theologians, 
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and controversialists, Pascal’s attention being drawn 
to this retreat by the circumstance of his sister's having 
taken her vows in the abbey, he was desirous to become 
acquainted with mes so illustrious: without taking up 
hla abode sbeolutely among them, he caltivated their 
society, often paid visits of several weeks’ duration to 
their retreat, and was admitted to their intimacy. They 
soon discovered and appreciated his transcendent genius, 
while he was led by them to apply his talents to religi- 
ous subjects. ‘The vigour and juetness of his thoughts 
inspired them with admiration. Saci was, in partica- 
lar, his friend ; and the famoas Arnaud regarded him 
‘with wonder for his youth, and esteem for his learning 
and penetration. These became in the end most useful 
to the recluses ; and from the pen of their young friend 
they derived, not only their beat defence against their 
enemies, but « glory for their cause, founded on the 
admirable “ Lettres Provincisles,” which have Peer 
oe the periy of ee vigour of expression, and 
closeness of their wit, and their sablime 
Sone, Tong after the object for which they were 
written, is remembered only 2s casting at once ridicule 
and disgrace upon the cause of religion in France, 

It is indeed « melancholy and degrading picture of 
human nature, to find men of exalted piety and pro- 
found learning, waste their powers on controvernics, 
which can now only be regarded with contempt, 
though the same sentiment cannot follow the virtues 
which these men displayed — their constancy, their 
courege, and noble contempt of all selfish considerations. 

‘The foundation of the dispute, which called forth at 
once these virtues and this vain exertion of intellect, 
still eubsists between different sects of christianity, The 
christian religion is founded on the idea of the free 
‘will of man, and the belief that he can forsake sin; and 
that, according as he does forsake or clingto it, he deserves 
‘happiness or xeprobation in the other world. But to 
this is added, with some, the belief that ranctification 
springs from the especial interference of God ; that man 

o4 
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cannot even seek salvation without «call; that faith and 
grace is an immediate and gratuitous gift of God to 
each individual whom the Holy Ghost inspires with » 
vocation. How far men was born with the innate 
powerof belief and faith, or how far heneeded a particular 
and immediate gift of grace to seek these from God, 
divided the christian world into sects at various times, 
and ‘was the foundation of the dispute between the 
molinists and jangenista, The first name was derived 
from Molina, % jesuit, who endeavoured to establish a 
wort of accord between the Almighty’s prescience and 
man’s free will, which gave the latter power to choote, 
and sufficing grace to choose well. The jemits were 
sealous in supporting the doctrine of one of their order. 
‘They discussed the points in question with so much 
acrimony that they laid themselves open to as violent 
attacka ; they were opposed in particalar by the domi. 
nicans; the dispute was carried on in Rome, before 
assemblies instituted to decide upon it, but which took 
care to decide nothing; and the pope ended, by ordering 
the two parties to live in peace, Meanwhile Cornelius 
Jensen, bishop of Ypres, wrote « book on saint Augas- 
tin, which waa not published till after his death: this 
book, which supported the notion of election by God, 
was taken up by the adversaries of the jesuits (here- 
after called jansenists, the name of the bishop being 
Intinised into Jansenius), and they called ettention to 
it, The jesuita selected five propositions, which they 
ssid they found in it, on the subject of grace and 
election; and these were condemned as heretical. 
Antoine Arnaud rose as their advocate. The jesuits 
detested him for his father’s sake, who had pleaded the 
cause of the university of Paris against them, end 
gained it. Arnaud declared that he had read the work 
of Jansenius, and could not find the five condemned pro~ 
positions in it, but acknowledged that, if they were there, 
they deserved condemnation. The Sorbonne exclaimed 
against this declaration as “rash ;” for, as the pope hed 
condemned these propositions es being enounced by Jan- 


seniug, of course they were contained in his book. It 
‘was considered uetessary that Arnaud should reply to this 
attack ; but, though ¢ learned msn, an eloquent writer, 
and a great theologian, his defence was addressed to the 
stadious rather than the public, and it gained no partisans. 
At was far otherwise when Pascal took up his pen, and, 1656, 
‘under the name of Louis de Montalte, published his first Attat. 
letter un Provincial ; it was written in s popular, yet 83. 
elear and conclusive manner, and in a atyle at once vo ele= 
gant, perspienous, and pure, that a child might read and 
understand, while a scholar would study the pages as a 
model for imitation, The success of this letter was 
prodigious: it did not however change the proceedings 
of the Sorbonne; it assembled—ita sittings were crowded 
with monks and mendicant friars, ignorant men whose 
Opinions were despicable, but whose votes counted. 
Amaud’s work was condemned, and he himself expelled 
the Sorbonne. This sentence roused Pascal to continue 
his labours. He wrote another letter, which met with 
equal approbation ; but the success only served to irritate 
Amnaud's enemies ; they obtained another censure of the 
five propositions from the pope, and insisted on all sus- 
pected persons signing a formula in which they were 
renounced, The nung of Port Royal were called on 
to put their names, and, on their resistance, they were 
threatened with the destruction of their houne, and dis. 


persion. 

At this moment, 2 singular circumstance occurred, 
which to this day is, by many, considered a miracle. A 
wacred relic, one of the thorns of our Saviour's crown of 
thorns, bad been lately brought to Paris. Toe protest- 
ant the pretence of the existence of such a relic ix ri- 
diculous, but the catholic chureh has always upheld a 
belief in the miraculous preservation of these instruments 
of our Saviour’s passion and death. The holy thorn 


# Innocent X, 1 these propocitions, did not cite the pas 
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was carried to many conveots, and among others to 
Port Royal, and all the imbabitenta went in procession, 
and kissed it, Among them wes @ niece of Pascal, 
daughter of madame Perier, She had been long ill of a 
fistula in an eye: she touched the wound with the relic, 
and it healed at once.* The news of this miracle was 
spread abroad ; it was believed, and all Paris flocked to 
the convent. "A religious house, the scene of an sctusl 
miracle, was considered too highly favoured by God to 
bo persecuted ; the nuna and the jansenista triumphed ; 
the jemuits were, for the time, silent and abashed. To 
add to their defeat, Pascal continued to write his 
Letters to a Provincial, attacking the society with the 
arms of wit and eloquence. The jesuitical system of 
morality, fall of mental reservation and ambiguity — 
ite truckhng to vice, and contradiction to the simple 
‘but sublime principles of the gospel, afforded him a wide 
field for censure, He wrote not a mere controversial 
work, interesting to theologians only, but = book ad: 
dressed to all classes, It gained immediate attention 
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‘The success of this book, the activity of his mind, 
and his sedulous stody of theology, naturally led 
Pascal to conceive the project of other works. The 
scope of that which principally engaged his atten- 
tion was, 2 refutation of atheists. He meditated con- 
tinually on this subject, and put down all the thoughts 
that occurred to his mind. Illness prevented him from 
giving them subsequently # more convected form, but 
they exist as his  Pensées,” and many of them deserve 
attention and veveration ; while others, founded on ex~ 
aggerated and false views of human duties, are interesting 
au displaying the nature of his mind. ‘The acateness 
and severity of thought which in carly life Jed him to 
mathematical discoveries, he now applied to the truths 
of christianity ; and he followed out all the consequences 
of the doctrine of the church of Rome with an uncom~ 
promising and severe spirit. Want of imagination, 
perhaps, cansed his mistekes ; for mistakes he certainly 
made, He is sublime in hia charity, in his Jove and care 
for the poor, in his gentleness and humility ; but when 
we learn that he, o suffering, dying man, wore « girdle 
armed with sharp points as = punishment for transient 
and involuntary emotions of vanity—when we find him 


hurt by his cold manner, and the apparent disteste with 
which he repulsed her sisterly attentions. She com- 
plained to their sister, the nun; but she understood 
better his motives, and explained how he considered it 
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a virtue to love without atteching himeelf, and also 
deemed it in to excite attachment; and proved that 
notwithstanding hisapparent coldness his heart was warm, 
by mentioning the earnestness with which he served her 
on any occasion when she needed his assistance. His 
most active feeling was charity to the poor; he never 
refused alms, and would borrow money on interest for 
the sake of bestowing them; and when cautioned thet he 
might ruin himeelf, replied, that be never found that 
‘any one who had property ever died 90 poor but he had 
something to leave. It was a hard life to which he 
condemned himeelf ; « careful avoidance of all attach- 
ment— ea continual mortification of his senses, and the 
labour and sadness of perpetual association with the suf- 
fering ; added to this, he aimed at such @ atate of ab. 
traction as not to receive plessure from food ; and aware 
of an emotion of satisfied vanity when conmulted by the 
learned men of the day, he, as hax been anid, wore a girdle 
armed with sharp points, which be struck into bimeelf, 
0 to recal his wandering thoughts. A sense of duty— 
love of God,—perbaps something of pride, kept him up 
Jong ; but be sunk under it et last. He epent five years 
in a rigid adherence toll his rales and duties ; then his 
fragile body gave way, and he fell into a series of 
uufferings 20 great, that, though existence was prolonged 
for four yeara, they were years of perpetual pain. 

1658, His illness began by violent tooth-ach ; he was kept 

Kix. awake night efter night: during these painful vigils, 

85. his thoughts recurred to the studies of hia youth, He 
revolved in his head problems proposed by the scientific 
men of the day. 

‘His attention wes now chiefly engaged with the 
solution of varibus questions in the higher departments 
of geometry, eapecially those connected with the proper- 
ties of eycloids, He succeeded in solving many pro- 
blems of great difflenlty relating to the quadreture and 
rectification of segments and ares of cycloids, and the 
volumes of solids formed by their revolutions round 
their axes and ordinates, Except so far ax they form 
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yart of the history of mathematical science, end illus. 
‘trate the powers of great minds, such as that of the 
wabject of this memoir, these problems have now lost 
all their interest. The powerfal instruments of in- 
‘vestigation eupplied by the differential and integral 
calculus, have reduced their solution to the mere cle- 
ments of transcendental mathematics At the epoch 
when they engaged the attention of Pascel, before the 
invention of the modern methods, they were questions 
presenting the most formidable difficulties. ‘To Paseal, 
however, they were mere matters of mental relaxation, 
resorted to with 2 view to disert bis attention from hia 
acute bodily sufferings. He entertained, himself, no 
intention of making them public. It was; however, 
the with of several of his companions in religious 
retirement that they should be made poblic, were it 
only to afford a proof that the highest mathematical 
genius is not incompatible with the deepest and most 
sincere christian faith, Pascal yielded, and, according 
to a custom which was then usual, however puerile it 
may now appear, he, in the first instance, proposed the 1638. 
several questions which he solved as subjecta for ain 
prize to the scientific world, Many competitors pre- 
sented themselves ; and otbere, who, though not oom- 
peting for the prize, offered partial solutions, Among 
these were several who have tince attained great cele- 
brity, each as Wallis, Huygens, Fermat, and sit Chris 
topher Wren, 

‘The prise, however, was not gained, nor the problema 
solved. In the beginning of the year 1659, Pascal 
published hr, complete solutions of the problema of the 
cycloid, with some other mathematical tracts. These 
admirable investigations cannot fail to exeite in every 
mind a dees regret, that 2 morbid state of moral and 
religious feeling should ever have diverted Pascal from 
mathematical and physical research. 

‘Meanwhile hia debility and sufferings increased ; but 
he did not, on that secount, yield, but held fast by his 
system of self-denial, practising himself in torning his 
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thoughts resolutely to another subject when any 
agreeable sensation was produced, #0 that he might be 
true to his resolve to renounce pleasure, while he bore his 
pains with inconceivable fortltade and patience; yet 
they were sufficient to interrupt his studies As the 
only duty he was capable of performing, he spent his 
time in visiting churches where any relics were ex- 
poaed or some solemnity cbeerved ; and for thi end be 
bed « spiritual almanack, which informed him of the 
places where there were particular devotions. ‘ And 
this he did,” says his sister, “ with so much devotion 
aud simplicity, that those who saw him were surprised 
at it; which caused men of great virtue and ability to 
remark, that the grace of God shows itself in great 
minds by lite things, and in common ones by large.” 
Nor did his sufferings interrupt his works of charity, 
and the services he rendered to the poor. This last 
duty grew into the passion of hisheart. He counselled 
bia sister to consecrate all her time, and that of her chil. 
dren, to the assistance of those in want ; he declared this 
to be the true vocation of christians, and that without 
an adherence to it there was no sslvation. Nor did he 
consider that the rich performed their duty by con- 
tribnting only to public charities, but that each person. 
was held to bestow particular and unremitted attention 
to individual cases,“ I love poverty,” he wrotedown, 
* because Christ loved it. 1 love property, because it 
affords the means of aiding the needy. I keep faith with 
every one, and wish no ill to those who do ill to me. 
I endeavour to be true, sincere, and faithful to all men. 
I have « tenderness of heart for those with whom God 
‘has most bound me ; and, whether I am alone or in the 
view of men, I have the thought of God as the sim of 
all my actions, who will judge them, and to whom they 
‘are consecrated.” Snch were the sentiments of Pascal ; 
and no man ever carried them out with equal humility, 
patience, seal, and fortitude. His simplicity and ain- 
glenesa of heart were admirable; all who conversed 
with him were astounded by his “child-like innocence 
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and purity; he used no tergivensation, no deceit with 
himself; sll was open, submissive, and humble: if 
be felt himwelf guilty of» fanlt, be was,eager to repair 
its he attached himeelf to the very letter and inner 
spirit of the goapel, and obeyed it with all the powers 
of his nature, His memory was prodigious, yet be 
ever appeared to recdllet any offence done to hivaaelf ; 
he declared, indeed, that he practised no virtue in this, 
since he really forgot injaries ; yet he allowed that he 
had so perfect @ memory that he never forgot any thing 
that he wished to remember. 

Meanie, bis pesos of ‘mind was’ distarbed by 010¢1, 
fresh persecution of the jansenists, which caused the Zut. 
dispersion of the nuns of Port Royal, end proved fatal 5% 
to hia beloved sister. The jesuits rome from the over- 
throw, caused by the miracle, with redoubled force, and, 
if possible, redoubled malice ; they got the parliament 
of Provence to condemn the ‘Lettres Provinciles™ to 
be burned by the common hangman: they insisted that 
the nuns of Port Royal should sign the formula, and 
on their refusal they were taken violently from the 
abbey, and dispersed in various convents. Jaqueline 
Pascal was at this time sub-prioress; her plety was 
extreme, her conscience tender. She could not per- 
suade hereelf of the propriety of signing the formula ; 


heart: she fell ill, and died, as uhe called hernelf, “the 
first vistim of the formula,” at the age of thirty-six, 
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wished the nuns to temporise, and to sign the formuls, 
with o reservation; but Pascal saw that the jesnits 
‘would not submit to be thus balked, and that they were 
bent on the destruction of their enemies, Instead 
therefore of approving the moderation of the janvenists, 
he said, “You wish to save Port Royal—- you may 
betray the truth, but you cannot save it.” He himeelf 
Yeeame more jansenist than the jansenists themselves ; 
instead of arguing, as M. Arnaud had done, that the five 
Propositions were not to be found in Jansenins’s work, he 
declared that they were in accordance with 8t Paul and 
the fathers; and inferred that the popes were deceived 
‘when they condemned them. He eccused the reeluses of 
Port Royal of weakness : they defended themselvea; and, 
the dispute becoming known, it was reported thet Pascal 
‘was converted ; fow no one could believe, as was the 
fact, that he was more tenacious of their doctrines than 
they were themselves. His confessor aided, ut first, this 
mistake, by misconceiving the tendency of some of his 
expressions on his death bed; and it was not till three 
Years after Pascal's death that the truth became known, 

At the time we now mention, the period of his sis. 
ter’s death, his own end was near: decrepid and feeble, 
his life had become one course of pain, and each day 
increased his physical mfferings, He became at Jast 20 
il as to need the conatant attentions of madame Perier. 
He had given shelter in his house to a poor family, and 
at this junctore one of the sony had fallen ill of the 
smallpox. Fearful that, if hie sister visited him, she 
might carry this illness to her children, he consented to 
remove to her house. But her cares availed nothing ; 
he was attacked by colics, which continued till his death, 
hut which the physicians did not believe to be attended 
with danger. He bore his eufferings with patience; 
and. true to his principles, received no attendance with 
which he could at all dispense; and, unsoftened by pain, 
he continued to admit the sedulous attentions of his 
sister with such apparent repnision and indifference, 
that she often feared that they were displeasing to him. 
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‘Strange that he should see virtue in checking both his 
own and her sympathy — that diviner portion of our 
nature which takes us out of ourecives, and turne oor 
most painful and arduous daties into plessures,* In 
the same spirit, when his sister lamented his sufferings, 
he observed, that, on the contrary, he rejoiced in them : 
he bade her not pity him, for that sickness was the 
natural state of » Christian ; ax thua they are, as they al- 
ways ought to be, suffering sorrow, and the privation of 
all the blessings of life — exempt from passion, from 
ambition, and avarice —ever in expectation of desth. 
* In it not thas,” he said, “ that a Christian should pass 
his life?—and is it not 2 happiness tofindone’sself in the 
state in which one ought to place one’s self, so thet all 
one need do ia to mbmit humbly and serenely?” Belf- 
denial thus became « passion with this wonderfol man ; 
and no doubt he derived pleasure from the exces to 
which he carried it. 

‘There was one other passion in which he indulged, 
that waa far more landsble. We compassionate his 
misteke when he looks on the usclessess and help. 
of sickness ue a good, but we admire him when 
‘we contemplate his sublime charity. In his Jest hours 
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ings, to accept more of comfort aud attention than he 
thought consonant with virtue, he desired either to be 
remo © ma hemgtsl where bo wight dic aneng the 
poor, or that a sick mendicant should be brought to 
house, and receive the aame attention as himself, = 
was with difficulty diverted from these designs, and 
only gave in in submission to the dictates of his con- 
‘fessor. 


He felt himself dying — his pains a Little decreased, 
when a weakness and giddiness of the head succeeded, 
precumors of death : his physicians did not perceive hix 
imminent danger,! and his last days were troubled by 
their opposition to his wish to take the sacrament, His 
sister, however, perceived that his illbess wae greater 
than was supposed, and prepared for the last hour, 
which came more suddeoly even than she expected. 

Hina He "as one night seized with convulsions, which in- 
‘gp, termitted only while he roused himself to comam. 
nicate, and, recurring, they ended only with 
life. He died on the 19th August, 1662, at the age 

of thirty-nine. 

‘We contemplate the career of thie ext 
see GIN colon tf ning ig sel ota, 
He certainly wanted a lively imagination, or he would 
not have seen the necessity of so much mortification 
and suffering in following the dictates of the gospel. 
His charity, his fortitude, his resignation, demand our 
reverence ; but the view he took of human duties was 
distorted and exaggerated: friendship he regerded as 
unlawfal—love sa the wages of damnation — marriage 
asa cin disguised ; he saw impurity in maternal ca- 
esses, and impiety in every sensation of pleasure which 
God bas scattered as flowers over our thorny path, 

A modern writer® han said, that he pities any one who 
Proncunees om the structure and complexion of = great 
mind, from the comparatively narrow and scanty ma- 


'§ Lockhart, in hie Life of Sir Walter Scott, vol. vi. 


terisls which can, by possibility, have been placed before 
hhim ; and observes, that modest understandings will 
rest convinced there remains a world of deeper mys. 
terles, to which the dignity of genius refuses to give 
utterauce. And thus, in all humility, we despair of 
penetrating the recesses of Pascal's mind, while aclving 
‘amathematical problems thet baffled all Europe ; writing 
works replete with wit and wisdom, close ressoning and 
suplime eloquence; aud the while believing that he 
pleased the Creator by renouncing all the blessings of 
life ; by spending his time in the adoration of relics, 
and shortening his life by self-inflicted privation and 
tartare, His works, replete with energy and eloquence as 
they are, present many of the same difficulties, We have 
already spoken at large of his “ Lettres Provinciales.”” 
Hin “ Pensées,” or Thoughts, which he wrote on loose 


‘2 The following 1s Pascal's adidrees to Atsists:— 
= Twill not iy make use, to convince you, of the faith by which 
we scertain theexlaeooe of God, nor of all the other proots which we 
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fax better believe, since thus be gains the chance of 


eterval happiness, while by disbelief he insures eternal 


damnation. This thought, however, is founded on 


misapprehension, and a want of knowledge of the human 
mind. Belief ianot a volantery act — it is the result of 


conviction ; and we have it pot in our choice to be con- 





an 
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news of mind that made him a good mathematician led 
hhim to excellence in the practice of christian virtues ; 
‘but it also led an edberence to the letter rather than the 
spirit, and to the taking up its asceticiem in preference 
to the holier duties which are an integral pert of the 
plan of the creation, and form the most important por. 
tion of human life, 
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MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 
1626—1696. 


Ir appears ridiculous to include a woman's name in the 
Hist af © Literary and ‘Scientific Men.” This blunder 
must be excused ; we could not omit « name so highly 
honourable to her country as that of madame de 
Sévigné, in a series of biography whose intent is to 
give an account of the persons whose genius has 
adorned the world. 
‘The subject of this memoir hervelf would have “been 
much surprised to find her name included in the list 
writers. She had no pretensions to author- 
ip ; and the delightful letters which have immortalised 
wit, her sense, and the warm affections of her 
heart, were written without the slightest idea intruding 
that ‘would ever be read, except by her to whom 
they were addressed. 
Marie de Rabutin-Chantal was born on the Sth 


FES 


the cause of 2 sort of hereditary alliance between her 
grand-daughter and the sisters of St. Mary, whose 
ouses she was in the habit of visiting in Paris, and 
during her various journeys. Mademoiselle de Rabutin 
lout her father in her early infancy, When the was only 
a year and a half old, the English made a descent upon 
the isle of Rhé, for the purpose of succouring Rochelle, 
‘M. de Chantal put himelf at the head of a troop of 
gentlemen volunteers, und went ext pn Overs em The 
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and M. de Chantal, together with the greater part of 
his followers, were left dead om the field. It has keen yegr, 
aid that be fell by the hand of Cromwell bimeelf. The July 
baron de Chantal was a French noble of the old fendal +2. 
times; when a cavalier regarded his arms and military 
services as his greatest glory, and 2s the origin of his 
rank and privileges. His daughter has preserved a 
curious specimen of hia independence in hia mode of 
treating great men, and of the impressive concision of 
his letter writing. When Schomberg was made mar. 
shal of France, be wrote to hin— 


+ Rank block Beard —intimsey, 
© Cuawean" 


By which few words he conveys his opinion thet 
Schomberg owed his advancement, not to bis valour nor 
military exploit, but to his rank, his having « black 
beard, like Louis XIII, and bis intimacy with that 
monarch, The mother of mademoiselle de Rabutin 
‘was Marie de Coulanges, who was of the clam of no- 
bility distinguished in France as of the robe; that ix, 
ax being ennobled through their baving Sled high civil 
situations of chancellor, judge, &c. She died in 1636, 
when her daughter was only ten years of age, and the 
orphan fell under the care of her maternal grandfather, 
M. de Coulanges (her grandmother, the saint, being 
too much occupied by her religions duties to attend to 
her grandchild'a welfare and education): he, also, dying 
the seme year, her guardianship devolved on her uncle, 
Christophe de Coulanges, ebbé de Livry. Henceforth 
he was a father to her. 

‘We know nothing, except by conjecture, of Marie 
de Rabutin’s education and early years, She says thet 
he wus educated with her cousin Coulanges, sho was 
several years younger than herself, He is known to us 
as a gay, witty, convivial man, whose repntstion arose 
{rom his talent for composing songs and madrigals on the 
events of the day, written with that siriness and point peo 

r4 
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cular to French productions of this sort. Hewas quickand 
clever, and the young lady must have enjoyed in him « 
merry, agreeable companion. She tells us, also, that she 
‘was brought up at court ; a court ruled over by cardinal 
de Richelieu, who, though a tyrant, studied and loved 
letters, was desirous of advancing civilization, and took 
pleasure in the society of persons of talent, even if 
they were women. She was always fond of reading. 
The endless romances of Scuderi were her earliest 
occupation ; bat she aspired to knowledge from more 
serious studies, Under the care of Ménage and Chapelle, 
who both admired ber, she learnt Latin and Italian, 
Hs must shvers have pomewod ce dlesy umd fnene 
of understanding that distinguish her lettere: vivacity 
‘that was almost wit ; common sense, thet regulated and 
harmonised all, and never left her, She was not, per- 
inp’ vot, at de was eoedapy ety? 2 
to , she was pretty; & 
quantity of light hair, a fair blooming complexion, 
eyes full of fire, and » person elegant, light, and airy, 
1644, rendered her very attractive. She married, et the age 
But, of eighteen, Henry, marquis de Sévigné, of en ancient 
18, family in Britany. 

‘The Bretons even now scarcely consider themselves 
French. They are a race remarkable for dsuntlens 
courage and inviolable fidelity ; for rectitude and inde. 
pendence of feeling, joined to « romantic loyalty, which, 
in latter years, has caused them to have a distingnished 
Place im the internal history of France. M. de Sé- 
Vigné was not quite a man fitted to secure the felicity 
of « young girl, full of ability, warmth of heart, end 
excellent sense. He wes fond of plessure, extravagant 
{in his expenses, heedlees, and gay. In the first instance, 
however, the marriage was a happy one. The don 
tempe de in regence were, probably, the bon tenipe of 

1647, Madame de Bévigné’s life. She bore two children, a 

‘Hest, eon and a daughter. Her letters at this period are full 

Gl. of gaiety: there in no trace of any misfortune, nor 
any sorrow. 


séviorg. aly 


MM. de Sévigné was related to the cclebrated cardinal 
de Rete, in those days coadjator to the archbishop of 
Paris, When France beceme distracted by civil broils, 
this connection caused him to adhere to the party of 
the Fronde. His wife partook in his politics, and was 
zealous Frondeuse. We have traces in all her after 
life of the intimacies formed during the vicienitudes of 
these troubles, She continued warmly attached to the 
ambitious turbulent coadjotor, whose last years were 
spent so differently from his exrly ones, and on whom 
the lavishes many encomiums: she was intimate with 
mademoieelle de Montpensier, deughter of Gaston, duke 
of Orleans; bat her chief friend was the duchess de 
Chatillon, whom she called her sister. Several lettera1e49, 
that passed between her and her cousin Busey-Rabatin, Etat. 
during the blockade of Paris by the prince de Condé, are #3. 

He sided with the court, end wrote to sak 

is cousin to interfere to obtain for him his carriage and 
harves, left behind in Paris when the court escaped to 
St. Germain : —“ Pray exert yourself,” he writes: “it 
is as much your affsir as mine ; as we ahall judge, by 
Your success in this enterprise, in what consideration 
you are held by your party ; that is to say, we shall 
have a good opinion of your generals, if they pay the 
attention they ought to your recommendation,” She 
failed ; end Busay-Rabutin writes, ‘ Bo much the worse 
for those who refused you, my feir cousin. I do not 
know if it will profit them anything, bat I am sure it 
does them no honour.” 

‘We have mentioned, in the memoir of the duke de 
Ie Rochefoucauld, the depraved stete of French society 
during the wara of the Fronde. Madame de Sévigné 
Kept herself far aloof from even the suspicion of mis- 
conduct, but her husband imbibed the contagion. The 
ame of his mistress, Ninon de I'Enclos, gave 2 celebrity 1650, 
to his infidelity infinitely painful to his wife. Madame tt. 
de Sévigné felt her misfurtane, but hore it with dignity ** 
and patience. Not long after she had cause to congra- 
talate herself on her forbearance, when her husband wan 
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‘eilled in a duel by the chevalier d’Albret, The occasion 
of the combat is not known, but such were too frequent 
in the days of the Fronde. The inconstancy of her 
Imsband did not diminish the widow's grief: she had 
lived aix happy years of a brilliant youth with him ; his 
Sty, social disposition was exactly mch as to win 2ffec- 
tion; and, when he wes lost to her for ever, she pros 
bably looked on her jealousy in another light, and felt 
how trivial such is when compared with the irreparable 
stroke of death. Her sorrow was profound. Her uncle, 
the abbé de Coulanges, was ber best friend and conscler. 
‘He drew her attention to her duties, and assisted her in 
the arduous task of managing her affairs, embarrassed 
by ber hosband’s extravagance. She had two young 
children, and their education was her chief and dearest 
care, and che was thus speedily recalled to active life. 
‘Her widowhood was exemplary. Left at four-aad~ 
twenty without her husband's protection, in the midst 
of s society loosened from all moral restrichons, in 
which the highest were the most hbertine, noevil breath 
ever tainted feir fame, Her cousin, Bussy-Raba- 
tin®, who has distilled, from a venomous pen, poison 


© Roger de Rabutm, cruste de Bars, was ove of those unfortunate men 
who, fram sorme roalecnformity in the strveture of thes winds, inhent un 
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over the repntation of almost every Frenchwoman of 
that period, says not » word against her, except that she 
encouraged sometimes the friendship of those who loved 
her. No blame cam arise from this, It wes necessery 
for the advancement of her children that she should se. 
cure the support and friendship of people in power. 
She lived in 2 court surrounded by a throng of society : 
he felt safe, afnce she could rely on herself; and 
prodery would only have made her enemies, without any 
good eceruing. The only friend she had who did not 
deserve the distinction was Bussy-Rabutin ; but he be- 
‘ing a near relation, and she the head of their house, she 
showed her kindness and her prasence by continuing to 
admit him to the honour of her intimacy. In his letters 
he alludes to the admiration that Fouquet felt for her ; 
and we find that her friendship for him continued un- 
alterable to the last. Bussy rallies her, also, on the admf~ 
ration of the prince de Conti :—“‘ Take care of yourself, 
my fair cousin,” he writes: il preg rgerekpr a 
nevertheless, be ambitious; and she who refused the 
financier of the king may not always resist his majesty’s 
cousin. You are a little ingrate, and will have to pay 
one day or another. You pursue virtue as if it were a 
reality, and you despise wealth as if you could never 
fee] the want of it: we shall see you some day regret 
all this.” Again he writes, “One must regulate one- 
self by you; one is too happy in being allowed to be 
your friend. There is hardly a women in the kingdom, 
t yourself, who can induce your lovers to be satie— 
fied with friendship: we vcarcely see any who, reject- 
ing love, are not in a state of enmity. I am certain 











dhat St regres woman of extraordinary merit lo tara 
a lover into a friend.” And again, “Ido not know 
any one co generally esteemed es yourself; you are the 
delight of *be uman race ; ‘cniqutty would hve raised 
alters to you; snd you would assuredly have been the 
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goddess of something. In our own times, not being so 
prodigal of incense, we content ourvelves with saying 
that there does not exist a woman of your age more 
virtuous and more charming. I know princes of the 
Blood, foreign princes, nobles of high rank, great cap- 
‘eine, minksers of state, magistrates, end philosophers, 
Feegy (0 be in ovo wich yon. ‘What can you desire 
pois ‘This language deserves quoting only as evidence 
of the sort of ordeal Madame de Sévigné passed through. 
While reociving all thin flattery, she was never turned 
aside from her course. To educate her children, take 
care of their property, secure such a place in society as 
would be advantageous to them, and to render her uncle’s 
life happy, were the objects of her life, She was very 
fortunate in her uncle, whose kindness and care were 
the supports of her life. Her obtignions to him are sp 
Eerie sume te eter he seve mney | ous fr cu 
ee Ee ae ten daya ago 
set nee saele vind you know what he was to 
his dear niece. He has conferred on me benefit 


drew me from the abysa into which M. de Sévigné’s 
death plunged me: he gained lawsuits; he pot my 
affairs into good order; he paid our debts; he has 
made the estate on which my son lives the prettiest and 
moat agreeable in the world.” She was fortunate, also, 
in her children, whom she passionately loved. But it 
must be remembered that chitdren do not entirely oo- 
eupy a parent's time, She afterwards regretted that 
her daughter hed been brought up in acourent; bat, in 


= © Padmire comment eas le courage de vous y mettre (an oouvent} ; 1a 
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Knot of people, who, however they might err in affect. 
tion and over refinement, were celebrated for talent und 
virtue. She was a friend of Julie d'Augennes, after- 
wards madame de Montausier; and the sAicovistes of 
the set were her principal friends. Ménage mentions 
ber with admiration, and was acenstomed to relate 
several anecdotes concerning her. He went to visit her 
in Britany, a great undertaking for a Parisian. The 
chevalier de Méré, one of the most affected and exag- 
gerated of the Preciewses, and also the count de Lude, 
‘whom Ménage mentions as one of the four distinguished 
sayers of bon mots of the time, were chief among her 
friends and edmirera. 

Her cousin Bussy-Rabutin quarrelled with her. The 
occasion is not known ; but it is suspected that she re- 
Soon 0 ert oem op re-eetabio i i te Serome 
of Fou who was displeased with him. The infamy 
of his procteling fe almost unexampled. He ineluded 
mention of her in the portion of his scandalous publica~ 
tion of the “ Amours des Gaules” published 1659. In 
this he does not accuse her of misconduct, but he re~ 
presents her economy es avarice, her friendship as 
coquetry ; and added to this the outrage of raking up 
‘nd publishing the misfortunes of her married life, 
which, though they redounded to het eredit, must have 
deeply hurt 2 women of feeling and delicacy. She 
never forgave her cousin ; end, though sfterwards re- 
conciled to him, it is evident that she never regarded 
him with esteem. In addition to this annoyance, 
hex career was not entirdy sunny. Her warm heart 
felt bitterly the misfortunes that befel her friends. 
Hee first sorrow of this kind was the imprisonment, 
‘banishment, and adversity of cardinal de Retz. He 
deserved Lis downfal,— but not iv her eyes. She only 
saw his talents and amiable qualities; and viewed in 
him w powerful friend, now overthrown. His impri- 
sonment embittered two years of her life. Her hus 
band’s uncle, the chevalier de Sévigné, took an active 
part In his escape from the citadel of Nantes ; but this 
did not restore him to his friends. He was obliged to 
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take refuge in Spain ; snd did not return to France for 
many years, when he cams back an altered man. 

Her next misfortune was the fall and benishment of 
Fouquet. It speaks highly for madame de Sévigné's 
good sense end. superior qualities that, while refusing a 
man who, in other instances, showed himself presuming 
from success with other women, she should secure him 
asa friend. The eecret lay in her own feelings of 
filendship, which being sine and yet strictly limited, 
she acquired his esteem as well as affection. Fonquet 
was a maunificent and generous man, of e superior un- 
derstanding end unbounded ambition. He dissipated 
the finances of the state as he spent his own; bat he 
could bestow as well as take, as he proved when, on 
getting his place of procureur-general to the par- 
Tiament, be sent in the price (14,000 francs) to ‘the 
public treasury. The entertainment he gave Louis XIV. 
‘at Vaux, which cost 18,000,000 of francs, was the seal 
of his ruin, already suggested to the king by Colbert, 
He had made the monerch, already all powerful, fear 
his victim. Louis fancied that Fouquet had fortified 
Belle Iale, and that he had « strong party within and 
without the kingdom. his was a mere mistake, in- 
spired by the superintendent's enemies, to enmre his 
fal. Madame de Sévigné, Pelisson, Gourville, and 
mademoiselle Scuderi were hia chief friends: joined 

to these was Pelisson, his confidential clerk, He shared 
Se fall of his maner, and was Sprnooed in the 


Ta Foutine dun another of Ui fs friceds cavers 
sity. The suit against him was carried on for three 
years. He was purged with the utmost acrimony 
and violence by Colbert, Le Tellier, secretary of state, 
and his rival in credit, and Seguier, the chancellor, 
During his trial, madame de Sévigné wrote daily to 
‘M, de Pomponne, afterwards minister, relating its pro- 
gress, These letters are very interesting, both from 
the anecdotes they contain, and the warmth of feeling 
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the writer displays, Fouquet was treated with the 
utmost harshness by the chancellor Seguier, whom he 
answered with spirit, preserving through oll 2 pre. 
sence of mind, a composure, a dignity, and resolution, 
which is the more admirable, since, in thove days, there 
was no humiliation of language to which the subjects 
of Louis XIV. did not deacend, and think becoming, 
as addressed to the absolute arbiter of their destiny. 
‘The sort of interest and terror excited about him 
in manitest, by the fact, that madame de Scvigns 
masked herself when she went to see him return from 
the court, where be was tried, to the Bastile, his pri- 
son.® His trial] lasted for more then « month. The 
Proceedings against him were carried on with the 
‘utmost irregularity; and this and other circumstances— 
the length of time that had elapsed, which turned the 
excitement against him into compsssion ; the earnestness 
of the solicitations in his favour, together with the vira- 
lence with which he was persecuted, — all these things 
saved his life. Madame de Bévigné announces this news 
with delight :— Praise God, and thank him ! Our poor 
friend is saved! Thirteen sided with M. d’Ormesson 
‘wio voted for banishment), nine with Sainte Helene, 
whose voice wae for death). Iam beride myself with 
joy. How delightful and consolatory must this news 


11 fiut que je vous conte co que j'ai fait. Imagines vous que des 
dames m'ont 
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be to you; and what inconceivable pleasure do those 
moments impart which deliver the heart and thethoughts 
from gach terrible anxiety. I¢ will belong before I re- 
cover from the joy I felt yesterday: it is really too 
complete; I could scarcely bear it. The poor man leernt 
the news by air (by means of signals) a few moments 
after; and I have no doubt he felt it in all its extent.” 
‘The king, however, abated this joy. He had been taught 
to believe that Fouquet was dangerous; fancying this, 
he of course felt, that, as an exile, he would enjoy every 
facility for carrying on his schemes. He changed the 
sentence of banishment into perpetual impriscument in 
Piguerol. Fouquet was separated from his wife and fa 
mily, and from his most faithfal servants. At first his 
friends hoped that his hard fate would be softened. “We 
ope,” writes madame de Sévigné, “for some mitiga- 
tlon : hope has used me too well for me to abandon it, 
‘We must follow the example of the poor prisoner: he 
is gay and tranquil ; let us be the same.” The king, 
however, continued inexorable. He remained long in 
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from their having fallen into the hands of the enemy, 
and thought it right to retire into the country. Bussy- 
Rabutin put himself forward at this moment to wupport 
her: a reconciliation ensued between them,—~not very 
cordial, tat which, for some time, continned unin- 
terrnpted. 
Madame de S‘vigné’s retreat was not of long con- 
timuance. It took place when Fouquet wan first ar- 
reated, und she returned to court long before hin trial. 
‘Her daugnter was presented in 1663, The following 
Year was rendered remarkable by the brilliency of the 16c4, 
frtes given at Versailles,* The carousels or tourne-Etat 
‘aments were splendid, from the number of combatants 3% 
and the magnificence of the dresses and accoutrements, 
‘The personages that composed the tournament panei in 
review before the assembled court, The king repre- jcgs, 
sented Roger. All the diatnonds of the crown were Atrat. 
lavished on his dresa and the harness of his horse: his 99. 
‘page bore his shield, whose device was composed by Ben- 
terade, who had 2 happy talent for composing these 
tlight commemorations of the feelings and situation of 
the real person, mingled with sn apt allusion to the 
pew Tepresented. ‘The queen, attended by threo 
undred Indies, witnensed the review from under tri- 
umphal arches. Amidst this crowd of ladies, lost 
in it to all but the heart of Lonis, and shrinking from. 
observation, was mademoiselle de in Valliére, the real 
object of the monarch's magnificent display. The 
cavaleade was folowed by an immense gilt car, repre 
senting the chariot of the sun. It was eurrounded by 
the four Ages, the Seasons, and the Hours, Shepherds 
arranged the lists, and other characters recited verses 
‘written for the cession. The tournament over, the 
feast succevded, and, darkness being come, the place was 
‘iluminated by 4000 fambesux. Two hundred persons, 
dressed ax fauns, sylvans, «wid dryads, together with 
shepherds, reapers, and vine.dreasers, served at the 
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wumerous tables; a theatre arose, as if by magic, behind 
the tables; the arcades that surrounded the whole 
cirenit were ornamented with 500 girandoles of green 
and silver, and a gilt beluatrade shut in the whole. 
‘Molidre’s play of the “ Princesse d’ Elide,” agreeable at 
the time from the allosions it contained, his comedy of 
the ‘* Mariage Forcée,” and three acts of the “Tar. 
‘taffe,” added the enduring stamp of genius to mere out. 
ward show and splendour. Mademoiselle de Sévigné 
appeared in these fetes. In 1668 she represented 2 
shepherdess in ballet; and the verses which Bemserade 
wrote for ber to repest show that she was beld in 
consideration ss one of the most charming beauties of 
the court, and as the daughter of one of its loveliest 
aud moat respected ornaments. In 1664 she appeared 
an Cupid disguised, as 2 Nereid*; and as Omphale in 
1665. We must not forget that at this very time, 
while enjoying her daughter's success, madame de Sé- 
‘vigné was interesting berself warmly for Fouquet. The 
favour of s court could not make her forget her 
friends. Her chief object of interest, as personally 
regarded herself at this time, was the marriage of her 
daughter, Her son was in the army. When only 
nineteen he joined the expedition undertaken by the 
dukes of Noailles and Beaufort for the succour of Can- 
dia, On this, madame de S¢vigné writes to the comte 
de Bussy,—“ I suppose you know that my son is 
gone to Candia with M. de Roannes and the comte de 
Saint Pal. He mentioned it to M. de Turenne, to 
eardinal de Retz, and to M. dela Rochefoucauld, These 
gentlemen 90 approved his design that it was resolved on 
and made public before I knew any thing of it. He is 


"© In the voress made on this ooeasion the post allndes alan to the benuty 
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gone. I wept his departure bitterly, and am deeply 
afflicted. I shall not have 2 moment's repose during 
thin expedition, I see all the dangers, and they destroy 
me; but I am not the mistress, On such occasions 
mothers have no voice.” She had foundation for anxi- 
ety, for few among the officers that accompanied this 
expedition ever returned. ‘The baron de 8 -vigné was, 
however, among these: he hed distinguished himself ; 
and, as the foundation for his military career, his mother 
bought for him, at a large pecuniary sacrifice, the com 
mimion of guiden, or entign, in the regiment of the 
deuphin, The marriage of ber daughter was « still 
more important object. La plue jolie fille de France 
she delights in nnning her; yet it was long before she 
was satisfied with any of those who pretended to her 
hand. At length the count de Grignan offtred him- ego, 
self. He was 2 widower of two marriages; he was Etat, 
not young, yet his offer pleased the young lady, and 43. 
possessed many advantages in the eyes of the mother, 
‘on account of the excellent character which be bore, 
his rank, and his wealth, “I must tell you « piece 
of news,” madame de Stvigné writes to the count de 
‘Buasy, “ which will doubtless delight you. At length, 
the prettiest woman in Fiance is about to marry, not 
the handsomest youth, but the most excellent men in 
the kingdom. You have long known M. de Grignan, 
All his wives are dead to make room for your comin, 
tan well as, through wonderful luck, his father and his 
von ; #0 that, being richer than he ever was, and being, 
through his birth, bia position, and his good qualitics, 
gach a» we desire, we conclude at once. The public 
appears satisfied, and that in much, for one is uly 
enough tn be grea influenced by i 
Soon after this period the correspondence began 
which contains the histary of the life of madame de 
Sérigné,—2 life whose migrations were not much more 
‘important than those of the Vicar of Wakefleld, “from 
‘the blue bed to the brown ;” her residence in Paris being 
varied only by jouraeys to ber estate in Britany, or by 
a2 


visits to her danghter in Provence. But such was the 
vivacity of her mind, and the sensibility of her heart, 
that these changes, incinding separations from and 
meetings with her danghter, assume the guise of im. 
portant events, bringing in thelr train heart-breaking 
grief, or sbundant felicity. 

‘When she accepted M. de Grignan as her son-in-law, 
she fancied thet, by toarrying her daughter to a courtier, 
they would pass their lives together. But, soon after, 
‘M. de Grignan, who was lieutenant-general to the 
duke de Vendéme, governor of Provence, received an 
order to repair to the government, where he commanded 
during the almost uninterrupted absence of the duke. 
‘This was a severe blow. Her child torn from her, she 
wes a1 widowed second time: her only consolation 
was in the hope of reunion, and in a coustant and 
voluminous correspondence. Mother and danghter in- 
terchanged letters twice a week. As their lives are 
‘undivernified by eventa, we wonder what interest can 
be thrown over so long 2ueriea, which in often a mere 
reiteration of the same feelings and the same thoughts. 
Here lie the charm and talent of madame de S¢vigné, 
‘Her warm heart and vivacious intellect exalted 
emotion, vivifled every slight event, and gave the in- 
tereat of talent and afféction to every thought and every 
act, Her letters are the very reverse of prosy; and 
though she writes of persons known to her daughter 
and unknown to us, and in such hints an often leave 
much unexplained, yet her pen is so graphic, her atyle 
wo easy and clear, pointed and finished, even in its 
sketchiness, that we become ecquainted with her friends, 
and take interest in the monotonous course of her life. To 
give an idea of her existence, 23 well ax of her corre- 
spondence, we will touch on the principal wopics. 

- In the frat place, we must give some secount of the 
person to whom they were addressed. Madame la 
comtesse de Grignan was s very different person from 
her mother. From some devotional scruples she de- 
stroyed all her own letters, no that we cannot judge of 
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their excellence ; but there can be no doubt that she was 
@ very clever woman. She studied and loved the phi- 
losophy of Descartes ; and it is even suspected that she 
was, in her youth, something of an esprit fort in her 
opinions. She conducted herself admirably as a wife ; 
ahe was an anxious but not a tender mother, Here 
was the grand difference between her and her mother. 
The heart of mademe de Sevigné overflowed with 
sympathy and tenderness; her daughter, endowed with 
extreme good sense, wit, and a heart bent on the ful~ 
Alment of her duties, had no tenderness of disposition. 
Bhe left her eldest child, a little girl, behind her, in 
Paris, almost from the date of its birth. Apparently 
this poor child had some defect which determined her 
destiny in a convent from her birth ; for her mother 
seems afraid of showing kindness, and shut her up at the 
age of nine in the religious house where afterwards she 
‘essumed the veil ; bg teorr ap lndeendceme ems Dt Loe 
‘Dlematical. It was through the continual remonstrances 

and representations of madame de Scvigné that she 
kept her youngest daughter at home. She was more 
alive to maternal affection towards her son; bat this was 
mixed with the common feeling of interest in the heir 
of her house. ‘There was something hard in her cha- 
racter that sometimes made her mother’s intense af. 
fection a burden. Madame de S¢vigné's distinctive 
quality was amiability: we should say that ber daughter 
‘was decidedly unamiable. These were, to great degree, 
the faults of « young person, probebly of temper: they 
disappeared afterwards, when experience taught her 
feeling, and time softened the impatience of youth. 
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of great sclisitade, Her health wes precarious, All 
this was excitement for her mother’s sympathy ; and 
her letters are full of earnest discussion, intense enxiety, 
or lively congratalation on the objects of her daughter's 
interest, and her well-beit 

The next object of her affection, and subject of her 
pen, was her son, He was a man of wit and talent; 
bat the thoughtlesmess, the whet the French call 
Ugereté of his character, cansed his mother much 
anxiety, at the same time that his good spirits, his 
confidence in her, and his amiable temper, contributed 
to her happiness. She often calls him the best company 
in the world ; and laments, at the same time, his pursuits 
and ill luck. He was a favourite of the beat society 
in Paris, and, among others, of the famous Ninon de 
Y'Enelos, Ninon bad wany grest ani good qualities ; 
but madame de Sévigné’s dislike to her dated far back, 
and was justifisbly founded on the conduct of her 
hasband. At the sge of thirty-five Ninon hed been 
the muccemful rival of » young and blooming wife; at 
that of fifty-five the son wore her chains.® Madame 
de Sévigné could never reconcile herself to this ind- 
macy. ‘She spoiled your father,” che writes to madame 
de Grignan, while she relates the methods used to 
attach her son, Sometimes this son, who was brave, 
and eager to distinguish himself, was exposed to the 
dangers of war; sometimes he spent his time at court, 
where he waited on the dauphin, squandering time aud 
money among the courtiers, charming the circle by his 
‘vanity and wit, but gaining no advancement ; sometimes 
he accompanied his mother to Britany; end we find 
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‘him enlivening her solitude, and bestowing on her the 
tenderest filial attentions, He was en unlucky man, 
He got no promotion in the army, and, being too im- 
Patient for a courtier, soon got wearied of waiting 
for advancement, He perplexed his mother by hie 
earnest wish to sell his commission ; and the failure in 
her projects of marriage for him annoyed her ctill 
more. At length he chose for himself: renouncing his 
military employments, retiring from the court, and even 
from Paris, he married a lady of his own province, 
and fixed himeelf entirely in Britany. His wife was an 
amiable, quiet, unambitions person, with a turn for devo- 
tion, which increased through the circumstance of their 
having no children. Madame de S¢vigné was too pious 
to lament this, now that the destiny of ber son was 
decided ax obscure, and that she saw him bappy: on 
the contrary, she rejoiced in finding him adopt religious 
Brinciples, which rendered hie life peaceful, end his 
character virtuous. 

‘The principal friends of madame de Sévigné were 
‘united in what she termed the Fauxbourg, where the house 
of madame de la Fayette, then the resort of the persons 
most distinguished in Paris for talent, wit, refinement, 
end good moral conduct, was situated. Madame de Ia 
Fayette, and ber friend the duke de la Rochefoncauld, 
have already been introduced to the reader in the me- 
moir of the latter. It would seem that the lady was 
not a fevourite with madame de Grignan, and that, with 
all her talents, che was not popular; but she had ad- 
mirable qualities ; the use of the French term crais wax 
invented ux applicable toher; for Rochefoucauld abridged 
into this single word Segrais’ description, that ‘she 
loved the true in all things” This excess of frankness 
gave her, with some, an sir of dryness ; and madame de 
Sévigné’s chiliren did not sbare her affection, which 
even did not blind her to her friend's defects. Speaking 
of the Fanxbourg, she says, “I am loved an much as she 
can Jove.” In an age when there was so much dis- 
quisition on character and motive, and in a mind like 
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madame de Sévigné's, so open to impression, and 50 
penetrating, it in no wonder that slight defects were 
readily discerned, nor that they should be mentioned in 60 
open-bearted an intercourse as that between mother and 
daughter. All human beings have blots and slurs in their 
character, or they would not be human, We jadge by the 
better part—by that which raises a circle or an indi- 
vidual superior to the common run, not by those failings 
which stamp all our fellow-crestures as sons of Adam. 
‘Thus, we may pronounce on madame de Ja Fayette as 
bing one af the most renariabie wome of the age, 
for talent, for wit, and for the sincerity, strength, and 
‘uprightness of her character. She suffered much from 
ill health. Her society was confined to that which she 
assembled at her own house ; but that circumstance only 
rendered it the more chosen and agreeable. 
‘M. and madame de Coulanges formed its ornaments. 
aa he Theegi red wc geoge Hit rely 
ier, thor Ber. ivel} 
yhtlesa disposition ‘mada biz dee chara of society. 
‘He was educated for the bar, but was far too vivacious 
to make his way. He was plesding a suit concerning a 
marth disputed by two pessants, one of whom was 
called Grappin : — perceiving that he was getting con- 
fosed in the details, and in the points of law, he sud~ 
denly broke off his speech, exclaiming, “Excuse me, 
gentlemen, but 1 em drowning myself in Grappin’s 
marth: J am your most obedient;” and so threw up 
tis Bele, and it is said, never took another.* He was, 
»sEeEneoeeeyerarun eres 
am —' Or news ates, Marte! 
Bow. 
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in youth, and continued to the end of his life, s man of 
Pleasure, singing with spirtt songs which he made im- 
promptu, and which, afterwards, every one learnt a5 
Gpropos of the eventa of the day: a teller of good 





loved books, he cultivated his taste, and collected pictures, 
joining the refinements and tastes of a gentleman to the 
hilarity und recklessness of a boy. 
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‘His wife, s relation of le Tellier and Louvais, ex- 
Joyed the reputation of a wit, as well as of being the 
moet charming woman in Parie, She hed good sense, 
and was often annoyed by her husband’s thoughtlesmess, 
which caused him to degenerate at times into buffbonery ; 
while her repartees and letters caused her to be univer- 
sally cited and esteemed*; snd her easy sgreeable con- 
veruation made her the delight of every one who knew 
her, The siriness of her mind is well expremed in the 
names madame de Stvigné gives her in her correspond 
ence: In Mouche, Ia Feuille, In Sylphide all denote 
a mixture of lightness, geiety, and grace, with a touch 
of coquetry, and the piquancé of wit, whose point was 
sharp, but free from venom. When madame de Main- 
tenon became the chief Indy in the kingdom, she wes 
charmed to have near her this early friend and amusing 
companion. Madame de Coulanges frequented court 
assiduously, but she enjoyed no place. Her species of 
intellect was characterimic of the times. The conceita, 
myrtifications, and metaphysical flights of the Hétel de 
Rambouillet had given place towit, and to sententious and 


shrouded itself in an appearance of simplicity, was the 
tone aimed at by those who wished to shine. Kquivokes, 
sous-entendres, metaphors, and antithesis, all kinds of 
triffles, sarcastic or laudatory, were lightly touched on, 
coloured for a moment with rainbow-bues, and vanished. 
os fast: these were the fashion ; and no conversation 


ful, amiling, unaffected, and original, the pretension is 
lost in the pleasure derived. All this was natural to 
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madame de Coulanges. Her confessor sald of her, 
«© Ewch of this lady's sins in an epigram.” When re- 
covering from a severe item, madame de S¢vigné an- 
nounced, as the sign of her convalescence, “ Epigrams 
are beginning to be pointed ;” not that by epigrams 
sarcasms were meant, but merely novel turnw of ex- 
pression, words wittily applied, ideas full of finesse, 
{hat pleased by their originality. She and her husband 
too much alike to accord well: she was 
tanoyed at bis want of dignity, and the heediessness 
that, joined to her extravagance, left them poor and him- 
telf unconsidered. He liked to be where he was more 
at his ease than in hia wife’s company. Her fanlte, 
however, diminished as she grew old. She learnt to 
appreciate the court at its true value, She ceased 
her attendance on madame de Maintenon ; but hee in- 
timacy with Ninon de I’Enclos continued to the end of 
her life. The ingratitade of her court frieuds, the 
moaliness of her fortune, her advancing age, and conse~ 
quent Joes of beauty, and her weak heaithe rendered ber 
neither crabbed mor asd: on the contrary, she became 
indulgent, gentle, and contented. 
Her husband preserved his characteristics to the end. 
‘When exhorted by a preacher to more serious habits, he 
replied by an impromptu :— 


We died at the advanced age of eighty. 
© The best known of hut couplets are the following philospble ones:— 


 D*Adam nous sormmes tous enfant: 
La chose eat 1 


i 
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During the esrlier portion of the correspondence, 
soadame Scarron figures 2s one of the favourite guests 
‘of the Fauxbourg. Her husbend was dead, and she was 
living at the Hétel d’ Albret, among her earliest friends. 
‘The latter correspondence is full of anecdotes about her, 
as madame de Maintenon, and indicate her gradual ad- 
vancement ; but those which speak of her early days, 
when she was the charm and ornament of her circle, 
merely through her talents, and agreeable and excellent 
qualities, are the moat interesting. 

Corbinelli was another chief friend of madame de 
‘Sévigné. He was descended from an Italian, who came 
into France on the marriage of Catherine de'Medici and 
II. His father was attached to marshal d’Ancre, 
and was enveloped in hia ruin. We heve no details of his 
actual circumstances, except that, although he was poor, 
his position in society was brilliant. A stranger, without 
employment, without fortune or rank, he wes sought, 
eateeme’, and loved by the first society; while his 

character presents many contradictions. Stadious and 
accomplished, a man wan of learning and science, he only 
wrote compilations, Something of a sceptic, he atudied 
religion, and became 2 quietiat, Pitied by his friends, ea 
weither rich nor great, he pamed a hsppy life ; and, 
though always in ill health, his life was prolonged to 
more than a century. He was one of madame de 
Sévigné’n most familiar friends, In early life he had 
had employments under cardinal Mazarin, He was a 
friend of the marquis de Vardes, and shared the dis 
grace be incurred, together with Bussy-Rebutin and 
others, on account of certain letters fabricated, pretending 
to be written by the king of Spain, for the purpose of 

‘his sister, the queen of France,of Louis XIV.'s 
attachment for mademoiselle de la Valliére. This event 
was fatal to his fortunes; but it developed his talents, 
Hince he made use of the leisure afforded by his retreat 
for the purpose af study. He applied himedf to the 
theories of Descartes, and became deeply versed in classic 
Titerature. Atone time he turned his attention to the 
study of law, but soon threw it aside with disgust: his 
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clear and comprehensive understanding was utterly alien 
to the contradictions, subterfuges, and confusion of old 
French law. In religion, he sided with the mystics 
and quictists ; but was more of a philosopher than & 
yeligionist ; and chose his party for its being more allied 
to protestant tenets, and because, M. de Sévigné says, 
his mysticism freed him from the necessity of going 
to mass. He wasa mixture of Stoic and Kpicurean, 
He woald not go half a league on horseback, be said, to 
week a throne, And thus he harmonised his temper 
with his fortunes, for he was an unlucky man. “ His 
moerit brings him ill luck,” madame de Ja Payette said. 
It may be added that it brought also s contented mind, 
a friendly disposition, and calm studious habit, An 
amusing anecdote is told of his presence of mind in ex 
tricating himself from a dilemma in which he was placed. 

Louis XIV. learnt that the prince of Conti, and 
other young and heedless nobles of high rank, had, st 
@ certain supper, uttered variour sarcamma against, and 
told stories to the discredit of, himvelf and madame de 
Maintenon. The king wished to learn the details, and 
sent D'Argenson to inquire of Corbinelli, who was 
supposed to have been at the supper. Corbinelli was 
by this time grown old and deaf. “Where did you 
sup on such an evening?” asked D’Argenson. “1 do 
not remember,” the other replied. ‘Are you uc- 
queinted with such and mich princes?” “1 forget.” 
Did you not cup with them?” “TI do not in the 
least remember?” ‘It seems to me that a man like 
you ought to recollect these things.” “True, air, but 
before e man like you, I am not a man like myself.” 
‘Madame de 8évigné’s correspondence with this accom- 
plished and valued friend is lost, but her letters to her 
daughter are full of expressions of esteem and friend- 
ship towards him. 

‘Thus, in her letters, we find all the events of the day 
alluded to in the tone used by this distinguished oo- 
ciety. Some of the observations are witty and amusing ; 
others remarkable for their truth, founded on a just 
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tnd delicate knowledge of the human heart,® These 
are mingled with details of the events of the day. We 
may mention, among others, the letters that regard the 
death of Turenne. The glory thet lighted up that 
tame shines with peculiar bnilisncy in her pages. 
His heroism, gentleness, and generosity are all re. 
corded with enthumssm,+ Sometimes her letters re- 
* Turning over ber, we irequintly fied refectsons sach as the fol 
iene a “Pcie nyaeae eet emma 
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cord the gossip, eometimes the bon mote, of the day ; 
and each finds its place, and is told with grace, sim. 
plicity, and ease. 

From thia acene, full of life and interest, at the call 
of duty, abe visited Britany; and, when her uncle 
desired, or motives of economy urged, buried herself 
in the solitude of her country seat of Les Rochers, a 
chateau belonging to the family of Sévigné, one league 
from Vitré, and atill further from Rennes, As far ep 
the character and person of the writer are concerned, 
we prefer the letters written from this retirement to those 
that record the changes and chances of her Parisian 
life. They breathe affection and peace, the natural 
sentiments of a kind Leart, an enlightened taste, and an 
active mind. “At length, my child,” she writes, on 
her first visit to her solitude after her daughter's mar— 
riage (May 31. 1671), “here I am at these poor 
Rochera, Can I see these avenues, these devices, my 
cabinet and books, and this room, without dying of sor. 
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row?” There sre many agreeable memories, but 60 many 
that are tender and lively, that I can scarcely support 
them: those that are associated with you are of this 
nomber. Can you not understand their effect on my 
heart? My young trees are surprisingly beautifal, 
Pileis (her r) raines them to the sky with an 
admirable straightness. Really, nothing ean be more 
beautiful than the avenues you saw planted. You re. 
member that I gave you an appropriate device: bere 
in one I carved on a tree for my son, who hap returned 
from Candia: Vago di fama. Is it not pretty to say £0 
much in a single word? Yesterday I had carved, in 
honour of the indolent, Bella cosa for niente. Alas, 
dear child, how rustic my letters are! Where is the 
‘time when 1 could speak, 2s others do, of Paris? You 
will receive only news of myself; end each is my con 
fidence, that 1 am persuaded that you will like these 
Jettorn an well ea my others, Tab ates Coleen, 

me much. Der sets: (the atid de Conleness 

unele, who resided constantly with her) is always 
delightful, My son and La Mousse (e relation of M. 
de Coulanges) sult me extremely, and I suit them. 
‘We are always together ; and, when business takes me 
from them, they are in despair, and think me very silly 
to prefer a farmer's account to a tale of La Fontaine.” 
—* Your brother ig a treasure of folly, and is de~ 
Nghtful bere. We have sometimes scrious conversations, 
by which be may profit ; but there is something of 
whipped cream in his character: with all that, he is 
amiable.” We are reading Taso with pleasure, I 
find myself en adept, through the good masters I had. 
‘My eon reads “ Cleopatra” (a romance of Calprendde) to 
‘La Mouse ; and, in spite of myself, I listen, end find 
amusement. My son is setting off for Lorraine: his 
absence will give me much ernui. You know how 
sorry I am to see agreeable company depart ; and yon 
have been witness, also, to my transports of joy when I 
see a cartiage drive away with that which restrained 
and annoyed me ; and how this caused us to decide that 
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bed company was better than good. I remember all 

tthe follies we committed bere, and every thing you did 

or wid: the reeollection never quits me. All the 
young plantations you saw are delicious. I delight 

in raising this young generation ; and often, without 
thinking of the injury to my profit, I cut down 
great trees, because they overshadow and inconvenience 

my young children, My aon jooks on; bat I do not 
auffer him to make the epplication my conduct might 
inspire.” It was not, however, always solitude at the 
Rochera. The duke of Chaulnes wes liewteniant.governor 

of Britany ; and he and the duchess were too happy 

to visit madame de Sévigné, and to persuade her to join 
them when they visited the province, to hold the assom- 

hly of the states. ‘From such a bury scene she glully 
phinges again into her avenues and old hells, her 
‘moonlight walks, and darling reveries. She returned 1072. 
to Paris in December ; and, in July of the following Asa, 
year, visited her daughter in Provence, where she spent ‘i 
fifteen months. These periods, na full of happiness to 

her, are blanks to vs ; and when, with tears and sighs, 

she tears herself away from (Grignan, and the letters 
begin again, our amusement and delight recommences, 

In 1674, madame de Grignan visited Paris, and re- 1674. 
mained fourteen months, Parisian society was invented “tat, 
for the tender mother with a cherm and an interest, 4% 
which became mingled with sadness on her daughter's 
departare. 

‘The letters on this separation are rendered interesting 1675, 
by the circumstance of her intimacy with cardinal Aitst. 
de Retz, who was then projecting abdicating his car. 4% 
Ginal’s hat, which the pope forbade, and his retreat, for 
the sake of paying his debts. This last was # measure 





ating, aud the letters are redeemed from the only fault 
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which » certain sort of minds might find with them, that 
of frivolity. If they are frivolous, what sre our own 
lives? Let us turn our eyes towards ourselves, and 
sak, if we daily put down our occupations, the sub- 
jects of our conversation, our pleasures and our serious 
thoughts, would they not be more empty of solid in. 
formation than madame de Sévigné’s letters; or, if 
more learned, will they not be less wiee, and, above all, 
deficient in the warmth of heart that burns in hers? 
In the sammer of this year, che would fain have visited 
her daughter; but her uncle insisted that a journey to 
Britany waa necessary for the final settlement of 
their mutual affairs, as he was grown old, and might 
die any day. She arrived at the Rochers at the end 
of September. Her life wax more lonely than during 
the previous visit, for ber only companion was her 
uncle. She had felt deeply disappointed at giving up 
her journey to Provence, and the additional distance 
‘between her and her daughter, when in Britany, was 
hard to bear, “‘ We were far enough off,” she writes ; 
“another hundred leagues added pains wy hei and 
T cannot dwell upon the thought without having great 
need of your sermons. What you sey of the little 
profit you often derive from them yourself displeyn 2 
tenderness that greatly pleases me. You wish me, then, 
to speak of my woods, The sterility of my letters does 
not disgust you. Well, dear child ! I may tell you, that 
J do honour to the moon, which I love, ax you know, 
The good abbé fears the dew: I never suffer from it, 
and I’ remain, with Beaulieu (her dog) and my ser- 
vants in attendance, till eight o'clock. Indeed, these 
avenues are of a beauty, and breathe a tranquillity, 2 
peace, and a silence, of which I can never have too 
touch. When I think of you, it is with tendernesa ; and 
I must leave it to you to imagine whether I fee] this 
deeply —I cannot express it. I am glad to feel alone, 
and fear the arrival of some ladies, that is, of con~ 
straint." Her residence in the province was painfully 
disturbed, on account of the riots which had taken place at 





Rennes, on account of the taxes ; and the governor hal 
brought down 4000 soldiers to punish the inhabitante. 
Ever fearful that er letters might be read at the post, 
madame de Sévigné never directly blames any act of 
government, but her disspprobation and segret are 
plainly expressed. “1 went to see the duchess de 
Chaniner, at Vitré, yesterday,” she writes, “ and dined 
there: che received me with joy, and conversed with 
me for two hourg, with affection and eagerness; relating 
their conduct for the last six months, and all she 
suffered, and the dangers she ran. J thanked her for 
her confidence. In a word, this province has bec 
much to blame ; but it is cruclly punished, so that it 
will never recover, There are 5000 poldiere at Ren- 
nes, of which one half will pass the winter. They 
have taken, 2t haxard, five-antt-twenty or thirty men, 
whom they ate about to hang. Parliament is transferred. 
— this is the great blow — for, without that, Rennes is 
not a better town than Vitré. The misfortuncs of the 
provitice delay all business, and complete our ruin.” 
— They have laid tax of 100,000 crowns on the citi- 
zens; and, if this sum be not forthcoming in twenty- 
four hours, it will be doubled, and exacted by the 
soldiers, They have driven away and banished the 
inhabitants of one whole street, and forbidden any one 
to give them refage, on pain of death ; s0 that you see 
these poor wretches — women lately brought to bed, old 
men end children—wander weeping from the town, not 
knowing whither to go, without food or shelter. Sixty 
citizens are arrested: to-morrow they begin to hang. 
This province. is an example to others, teaching them, 
above ell, to respect their governors and their wives ; 
not to call them names, nor to throw stones in their par- 
den.” Coming beck from these scenes, which filied 
her with grief snd indignation, she returns to her 
woods, “I have business with the abbé: F am with 
my dear workinen ; and life passes so quickly, and, con- 
sequently, we approach onr end so fast, that I wonder 
how one can feel worldly affairs so deeply. My wocds 
Re 
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inspire me with these reflections, My people have such 
ridiculous care of me, that they guard me in the 
evening, completely armed, while the only enemy they 
find is a squirrel.” ‘These twilight walks had a sor- 
tere, Tawful conclusion, In January she was suddenly laid 
‘Aitgt, prostrate by rheumatism : it was the first illnem she 
50, ever had—the first intimation she had received, she 
says, that she was not immortal. Her son was with 
: they were better friends than ever. “There 
is no air of maternity,” che writes, “in our inter= 
course: he ia excellent company, and be finds me the 
sarae.” On this disaster, his tenderness and attentions 
were warm and sedulous, “ Your brother,” she writes, 
* has been an inexpressible consolation to me.” She at 
first made light of her attack, in her letters, though she 
was obliged to acknowledge that she could not move her 
Fight side, and was forced to write the few lines she 
was able to trace with her left hand; and soon she lost 
even the power of using this. In the then state of 
medicine, her cure, of course, was long and painful. 
‘This illness deranged many of madame de Sévigné’s 
plans. On her return to Paris, she was ordered to take 
medicinal baths, to complete her cure. She went to 
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Provence. This was a severe blow to madame de Sé- 
vigné, Her daughter wrote to her, “I was the dis- 
order of your mind, your health, your house, I am 
good for nothing to you.” To this, and to the re- 
proaches she heard that her solicltude had augmented 
madame de Grignan’s illness, madsme de Sévigné re- 
plies, ‘To behold you, then, perish before my eyea was 
4 trifle unworthy of my attention? When you were in 
good healt, did ¥ disquiet myself about the farure? didI 
think of it? Bat I aw you ill, and of an illness perilous 
to the young; and, instead of trying to console me by 
# conduct that would have restored you to your usual 
health, absence wax suggested. I kill you! Iam the 
canse of all your sufferings! When I think of how ¥ 
concealed my feara, and that the little that escaped me 
produced such frightful effects, 1 conclude that I am 
nat allowed to love you ; and, since such monstrous and 
imponaible things are asked of me, my only resource is 
in your recovery.” For some yearn after this madame 
de Grignan was in a delicate state of bealth. “ Ah!’* 
writes her mother, ‘ how happy I was when I had no 
fears for your health! Of what had I then to complain, 
compared to my present inquietude+" However, though 
still delicate, she revisited Paris in the following month 
of November—it being considered advantageous for her 
family affeirs,—end remained nearly two years. Her 
mother hed taken a large mansion, the Haétel de Carns 
valet, and they resided under the same roof. There 
‘was a numerous family, and chief among them war a 
‘brother of M. de Grignan. The chevalier de Grignan 
enjoyed a great reputation for bravery and military 
conduct. He wes ® martyr to rheumatic gout, which 
often stood in the way of his active service; but he was 
always favoured by the king, and regarded by every one, 
aa © man of superior abilities, and of w resolute and 
fearless mind. When six men of quality were selected 
w attend on the dauphin, under the namefof Menine, 
he was named ope of them, Two of M. de Grignan's 
danghters also accompanied them. They were the chil. 
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dren of his former marriage with Angélique d’ Angennes, 
sister of the celebrated madame de Montauzier, Cardinal 
de Retz died in the August of this year. “ Pity me, 1679. 
my cousin,” madame de Scvigné writes to the count de tat, 
Busy, " for having lost cardinal de Retz. Yoa know 59- 
how amiable he was, and worthy the esteem of all who 
Knew him. £ was a friend of thirty yeu ding, 
and ever received the tenderest marke of his friendship, 
which wes equally honourable and delightful to me. 
Eight days’ uninterrupted fever carried him off. T am 
grieved to the bottom of my heart.” 

‘At length, in the mouth of September, madame «le 
Grignan returned to Provence. Her mother writes, 
“ Do not tell me that I have no cause to regret you: 1 
have, indeed, every cause, I know not whet you have 
taken into your head. For myself, I remember only your 
friendship, your care, your kindness, your caresses, 1 
have Jost all these: 1 regret them ; and nothing in the 
‘world can efface the recollection, uor console me for my 
Joss.” M. de Sévigné was at this time in Britany, and 
‘was elected deputy, by the nobles, to attend on the go- 
vernor, “The title of new’ comer,” writes bis mother, 
“ renders him important, anid causes him to be mixed 
upin every thing, I hope he will marry: he will never 
aguin be 40 considerable. He bas spent ten years at court 
and in the camp. The firet year of peace he gives to his 
country, He can never be looked on a0 favourably us 
this year.” Unfortunately, he deranged all these schemes 
by falling in love inopportanely ; and he lingered in 
Briteny, grasping all the money he could, felling trees, 
and squandering the proceeds without use or pleasure, 
while his mother awaited his return anxiously, aud bore 
the blame of his absence, ax it was supposed thet he 
was detained by business of hers. The time when he 
could settle was not come. He was of that disposition 
which is not unfrequent among men. Gifted with 
vivacity, wit, and good humour, sgreeable and gay, it 
epprered, as madame de Sévigné said, that he was ex. 
actly fitted for the situation st court, which, ss lieutenant 

a4 
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of the dauphin's company of gendarmes, he naturally 

filled, But be was discontented: the restraint annoyed 

him ; pleasure palled on him ; he was eager to well ont, 

to bury himself ip his province. One reason was that 

he was not regarded with an eye of favour by the king. 

‘Madame de Sévigné herself felt this disfavour, arising 

from her having been of the party of the fronde, a 
friend of Vouquet, and, lastly, a jansenist. 

1680. During this year madame de Bévigné agein, ax she 

Etat. said, for the lat time, to wind up al] accounts, visited 

4. Britany, Her letters become more agreeable than ever ; 

her affection for her daughter even increasing: her ad- 

vice about her grandchiliren ® ; her annoyance with re» 

gard to her son; is the interior portion of the story to 

whith we are admitted. The news of the court is 

mentioned, and the progress of ruadame de Maintenon's 

favour, so puzzling to the courtiers; and, Jastly, the 

picture of the provineial court of the duke and duchess 

de Chaulnes, who had the government of Britany. She 

describes their guards, their suite of provincial nobles, 

with their wives and daughters; and a little discontent 

creeps out, as it sometimes does, with regard to the 

court, that she had never risen above a private station, 

“7 bave aeen you in Provence,” she writes to her daugh. 

ter, “ surrounded by 28 many ladies, and Al, de Griguan 

followed by as many men, of quality, and receive, at 

Lambese, with as much dignity, as BM. de Chaulnes can 

here. I reflected that you held your court there; I 

come to pay mine here: thus has Providence ordered.” 

She enjoyed, however, the dinners, suppers, and festivala 

of the duke, who made much of ber ; and her anecdotes 
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are full of vivacity. Her eyes never rest: they ace all: 
sometimes a grace, sometimes a folly; now a bon mat, 
‘now a stupidity, salutes her eyes or earn is all trans~ 
titted to her daughter; and we, at this distance of 
‘time and place, enjoy the accounts, which, being true to 
‘human nature, often seem as fresh and @ propos au if they 
had occurred yesterday. And then she quits ail, and 
writes, “Iam at length in the quiet of my woods, and 
in that state of abstinence and silence for which I Jonged.”” 
And she pluoges into the depths of jansenism, and dis- 
cusses the knotty subject of the grace of (od.® 

On her return to the capital, she was made perfertly 
happy by the arrival of her daughter, in better health 
than she had been for a long time, and who remained 
in Pasis for several years. Her son, alto, whose youth. 
ful follies bad cost her many a pang, mule an advan- 
tageous marriage. She writes to the count de Bussy, i¢,4, 
“ After much trouble, I at last marry my poor boy. Etat. 
One must never despair of good luck. I feared that 54. 
my non could no longer hope for 2 good match, efter 
0 many storms and wrecks, without employment or 
opening for fortune ; and, while I was engaged in these 
sorrowful thoughts, Drovideuce brought about x mar 
riage, 30 advantegeoun that I could not have desired a 
Detter when my son’s hopes were highest, It ia thus 
that we walk blindly, taking for bed that which is good, 
and for good that which is bad, and always in utter 


ignorance.” M, de Sévigné married Jeanue- Marguerite 
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de Brehwut de Meuron, an smiable and virtuous wouran, 
whose gentleness, and common sense, and turn for piety, 
joined to » caressing and playfal divposition, suited ad~ 
mirably both mother and son. In the autumn of this 
year she visited the new married pair at the Rochers. It 
was « sad blow to her to quit Paris, where her daughter 
was residing. Motives of economy, or, rather, the juster 
motive of paying her debts, enforced this exile, which was 
hard to bear. We read her letters for the variety of xmuse- 
iment and instruction we find in them ; and,as we read, we 
are struck by the change of tone that ereeps over them. 
From the period of this long visit of eight yeers, which 
madame de Grignan paid to Paris, we find the most 
perfect and unreserved friendship subsisting between 
mother and daughter. Their ages agrec better: the one, 
now forty, understands the other, who is sixty, better 
than the young woman of twenty did her of forty. 
Other interceta, alao, had risen for madame de Grignan 
in her children. Her anxiety for her son’s advance. 
ment wes fully shared by madame de Sévigné. A more 
sober, perhaps a less amusing, but certainly a far more 
interesting (if we may make this distinction), tone 
pervades the later letters. Her daughter, before, was 
the affection that weaned her from the world; now 
it mingled with higher and better thoughts. The 
Rochers were more peaceful than ever. Her son had 
not good health: hia wife was cheerfal only at intervals : 
she waa delicate; she never went out: by nine in the 
evening her strength wax exhausted, and ehe retired, 
leaving madame de Sévigné to her letters, She was 
gentle end kind withal; attentive, without putting her- 
self forward; so that her mother-in-law never felt that 
there was another mistress in the house, though all her 
comforts were attended to seduloualy. 

‘We panse too long over these minutia, We turn 
over madame de &évigné’s pages: sn expression, a de- 
tail strikes us; we sre impelled to put it down; bat 
‘the memair grows toa long, and we must curtail. She 
returned to Paris in August, 1685, and enjoyed for three 


yeara more the society of ber daughter. During this 1607. 
period she lost her uncle, the abbé de Coulanges, “ You Aitat. 
Imow that F was under infinite obligations to him,” she ©! 
‘writes to count de Bumy: “I owed him the agreeable- 
ness and repose of my life; end you owed to him the 
gladness that I brought to your society: without him we 
had never laughed together. You owe tohim my gaiety, 

my good humour, my vivacity; the gift 1 had of under- 
standing you; the ability of comprehending what you 
had eaid, and of guessing what you were guing to say. 
Tne word, the good ab’, by drawing me from the gulf 

in which M. de Sevigne had left me, rendered me what 

I was, what you knew me, and worthy of your esteem 
and friendship, I draw the curtain before the wrong 
you did me: it was great, but must be forgotten ; and. 

I must tell you that I have felt deeply the lom of this 
dear poarce of the peace of my whole life. He lived 
with honour, and died as a christian. (od give ws the 
game grace! It was at the end of August that I wept 
him bitterly, I should never have left him, had he 
lived as long as myself.” 

The subsequent separation of mother and daughter 1688. 
yenewed the correspondence. This division lasted only a tat. 
year and a half, when madame de Sévigné repaired to ° 
Grignan, which she did not quit again. The letters writ. 
ten during these few months are very numerous and long. 

‘The growing charme and talents of Pauline de Grignan; 
the début of the young marquis de Grignan, who be- 
gan his career at sixteen in the siege of Philishurg ; 
and the deep interest felt by both, is the first subject. 
‘The arrival of James II. in France, and the court news, 
which had the novelty of the English royal family 
‘being established at St. Germain, fills many of the 
letters. The account of the acting of Esther*, which 
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enlivened the royal pleasures ; and her asiee delight st 
having been spoken to by the king is one of her most 
agreeable passages. Added to this pleasure was that of 
M. de Griguan receiving the order of the saint ewrit. 
Soon after she repaired to Britany, where her time was 
spent partly at Rennes, with the duchess de Chsulnes, 
partly at the Rochers. Her sbeence from Paris was 
felt bitterly by her friends: her motive, the payment of 
her debts, was, however, appreciated and sppleuded ; 


bruaquerie: © You wust not, my dear, at any price 
whatever, pass the winter in Britany. You are old ; 
the Rochers are thickly wooded ; catarchs and colds will 
destroy you; you will get weary ; your mind will be- 
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come sad and Jose its tone: this is certain; and all 
the business in the world is nothing in comparison. Do 
not speak of money nor of debts, I am to put an end 
to all that;” and then follows a proposition for her to 
take up her abode at the Hotel de Chauines, and of 
the loan of a thousand crowns. “No arguments,” the 
letter continues, “no words, no useless correspond— 
ence. You must come. Iwill not even read what 
You may write. In a word, you consent, or renounce the 
affection of your dearest friends, We do not choose that 
& friend chall grow old and die through her own fault.” 
This tone of command gave pleasure to madame de 
Sévignd, though she at once refused to lay henelf 
under the obligation, But there was e sting in the 
Jeter which she passed over ; madame de Grignan dis. 
covered it, and her mother allowed that she felt it; and 
‘writes, “You were, then, struck by madame de la Fayette'n 
expression, mingled with so much kindness. Although I 
never allow myvelf to forget this truth, I confess I was 
quite surprised, for as yet I feel no decay to remind 
me: however, I often reflect and calculate, and find 
the conditions on which we enjoy life very hard. It 
tcems to me that I was dragged, in spite of mysclf, to 
the fatal term when one must suffer oll age. 1 see it, 
—am there, I should, at least, like to go no further 
im the rosd of deerepitnde, pain, loes of memory, and 
disfigurement, which are at hand to injure me. I hear 2 
voice that says, even sgainat your will you must go on ; 
or, if you refuse, you must die ; which is another ne- 
cessity from which nature shrinks, Such is the fate of 
those who go a little too far. But a return to the will 
of God, and the universal law by which we are con- 
demed, brings one to reason, and renders one patient.” 

‘As madame de Sévigne was resolved to give up her 
Parician life, for the admirable motive of prying her 
debts before she died, abe felt that the only compensa. 
tion she could receive was residing at Grignan. Medeme 
de la Fayette, on hearing of her intention of going 
thither, writes, “Your friends are content that you 
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shonld go to Provence, since you will not return to 

Paria, ‘The climate is better ; you will have society, 
even when madame de Grignan is away ; there is & 
good manaion, plenty of inhabitants; in short, it is 
‘being alive to live there; and I sppland your son for 

1690. consenting to lose you, for your own eake.” On the 
Zitst. 34 of October, therefore, she set off ; and. friendship, 
Of as the says, rendering so long a journey easy, she 
arrived on the 24th; when madame de Grignan received. 
her with open arms, and with such joy, affection, and 
gratitude, “that,” she says, ‘1 found I had not 
come soon enoagh nor far enough.” From this time 
the correspondence with her daughter entirely ceases. 
‘The letters that remain to her other friends scarcely All. 
‘up the gap. She visited Paris once aguin with ber 
daughter ; but her time was chiefly spent at Grignan, 
1604, Bhe witnessed the establishment of her grandchildren, 
ita The marriage of the young marquis de Grignan was, of 
$8. courme, a deeply interesting subject ; nor was she less 
when Pauline, whom she had served so well in 
1695. her advice to her mother, married, at the close of the 
Htat following year, the marquis de Simiane. Kesly in the 
6% spring of 1696 madame de Grignan was attacked by « 
dangerous and lingering ilinem. Her mother attended on 
herwith tenderness and zeal; but she felt her strength fail 
her. She wrote to her friends, that, if her daughter did 
‘Rot soon recover, ahe rust sink under her fatigues, — 
‘words that proved too fatally true. After a sudden and 
Joey, shart illness, she died, in April of the aume year, at the 
70, age-of serenty, The blow of her desth was severely 
felt by her friends, — gap was made in their lives, 
never to be filled up. 

In describing her character, her malicious cousin, count 
de Busey, darkens many traita, which, in their natural 
colouring, only rendered her the more agreeable, He 
Blames her for being carried away by 2 love of the 
agreeable rather than the solid; but he allows, at the 
same time, that there was not a cleverer woman in 
France ; that her manners were vivacious and divert- 
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ing, though she was a Be be aries 
of quality. Madame de ls Fayette addreseed a po- 
trait to her, as was the fachion of thove times. Madame 
de Scrigué was three-and-thirty when it was written. 
It ia, of course, laudatory: it speaks of the charms of 
her society, when all constraint was banished from 
the conversation ; and says that the brilliancy of her 
wit imparted so bright a tinge to her cheek, and 
sparkle to her eye, that, while others pleased the cars, 
whe dazzled the eyes of her listeners ; s0 that she sur- 
passed, for the moment, the most perfect beauty. ‘The 
Portrait speake of the affectionate emotions of her heart, 
and of her love of all that was pleasing and agreeable, 
« Joy is the natural atmosphere of your soul,” it says; 
and annoyance is more displeasing to you than to any 
other,” It mentions her obliging disposition, and the 
grace with which she obliged ; her admirable conduct, 
her frankness, her sweetness, 

Of course fault haa been found with her. In the 
first place, Voltaire says, after praising her letters, 
“Tt ip @ pity that she wes absolutely devoid of taste ; 
that she did not do Racine justice ; and that she puts 
Mascaron’s funeral oration on Turenne on @ par with 
the chef-d’wurre of Firchier.” We need not say 
much concerning the first of these accusations. It may 
‘be thought that madame de Sévigné showed good taste 
in her criticisms on Racine. The truth was that, ac- 
customed to Corneille in her youth, she adhered to his 
party, and was faithful to tastes associated with her 
happiest days. Of the second, we must mention that 
she heard Mascaron's oration delivered : and the effect 
of delivery is often to dazzle, and to inspire a false 
judgment, She wrote to her daughter on the spur of 
the moment ; and her opinion had no pretensions to & 
criticism meant for posterity. Afterwards, when she 
read Fléchier's oration at leisure, she did not hesitate to 
prefer it. She ia a little inclined to e false and flowery 
ttyle in her choice of books ; but her Igtters exonerate 
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her from the charge of too vehement an admiration for 
such, or they would not be, as they are, models for 
@race, cane, and nature. 

‘Another accusation brought against her is, that abe 
wus « Hite malicious in her mode of speaking of per- 
sons. It is strange how people can find dark spots in 
the mun: for, as that luminary is indeed conspicuous 
for ita universal light, and not for its partial darkness, 
so madame de Sévigné’s lettera sre remarkable for their 
absence of ill-nature ; and, when we reflect with what 
unreserve and pouring out of the heart they were 
written, we admire the more the gentle and kindly 
tone that pervades the whole. ‘ There in 2 
here,” she writes to her daughter, of her uncle, the abbé 
de Coulanges, “ who is so afraid of misdirecting his 
Jettera after they are written, that he folds them and 
puts the addresses before he writes them.” The spirit 
of hyper-criticism alone could discover ill-nature in the 
‘quick pense for the Indicrous that the mention of this 
moat innocuous piece of caution displays. In « few of 
her letters we find her record with pleasure some ill- 
natured treatment of a certain ledy ; but this ledy had 
calumnnisted madame de Grignan, and so drawn on her- 
self the mother’s heaviest dis 

The last fault brought sgainst her is ber being 
dazsled by greatness:—her saying to her cousin, 
Bussy, after Louis XIV. had danced with her, “We 
aust allow that he is » great king,” which, as a fronde- 
‘use, she wes at that time bound to deny: but he war a 
great king, and posterity may therefore forgive her. She 
made no sacrifices to greatness, and was guilty of no 
trackling. She allows she should have liked a court life, 
‘She traces ber exclusion from it to her alliance with the 
fronde, her friendship for Fogo and her junsenist 
opinions ; bat she never repines ; and this is the more 
praiseworthy, with regard to her janseniam, since she 

ly adhered to it from entertaining the opinions 
wie Teceivedgthat ame, not from perty spirits and 
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had uot, therefore, the support and sympathy of the 
party. She revered the virtues of their Jeaders ; bat there 
‘was nothing either bigotted or controversial in her ad- 
wiration or piety. 

The only reproach that madame de Sévigné at all 
deserves is her approval of the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, the stain and disgrace of Louis XIV.’ reign, 
which banished from his country his best and most 
industrious subjects. We blame Philip 111. for extir- 
ating the Moriacos from Spain ; bat they, at least, were 
of a different race, and 2 gulf of reparation subsisted 
between them and the Spaniards. The huguenots were 
the undoubted and native subjects of the kingdom: the 
times, also, were more enlightened and refined ; aud our 
contempt is the more raised when we find Louis the dupe 
of two ministers, Le Tellier avd Louvois, who were in. 
fluenced by their hatred of Colbert, one of the greatest 
and most enlightened ministers of France. We can- 
not but believe that the French revolution had worn a 
different aspect had the huguenots revosined in France, 
and, as & consequence, the population had been held 
iy less ignorance and barbarism. We cannot believe 
that madame de Sévigné really approved the atrocities 
that ensued. As good jansenist, she was bound to 
detest forced conversions. Much of ber praise, no 
doubt, was foisted in from fear that her letters might be 
opened atthe post and read by officials; and it may 
‘be remembered, thet M. de Grignan had evinced a 

jicion that her janseniam hed impeded the ad- 
‘vancement of his family, ax it certainly had of her own. 
‘She was at 2 distance, too, from the scene of action : still 
abe sys too much ; and cannot be excused, except on the 
plea that she knew not what she did.* 
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‘The question has been asked, “In what does medame 
de Sévigné’s merit consist? Did she show hernelf 
above ber age?” La Harpe says, in his panegyric, 
« Bven those who love this extraordinary woman do 
not sufficiently estimate the superiority of her under- 
standing. I find in her every species of talent: argu- 
tentative or frivolous, witty or mblime, she adopts 
every tone with wonderful facility.” To the question, 
however, of whether she was superior to her age, we 
answer, at once, no; but she was equal to the best and 
highest portion of it. We pass in review before us the 
greatest men of that day — the most profound thiokers, 
the most virtuous,—Pasca), Rochefoucauld, Racine, Bai- 
lean. Her opinions and sentiments were as liberal and 
enlightened an theirs ; and that is surely sufficient praise 
for a woman absolutely without pretensions ; and who, 
while she beres the innermost depths of her mind to 
her danghter, had no thought of dressing and educating 
that mind for posterity. 

"The race of madame de Sévigné isextinct. Her von 
continued childless. The marquis de Grignan died also 
without offspring. He died young, of the small-pox; 
and his broken-hearted mother soon followed him to the 
tomb. Pauline, marquise de Simiane, left children, who 
became allied to the family of Créqui ; but that, also, 
is now extinct, 
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BOILEAU. 
1636—1711. 


Owe of the authora most characteristic of the better part 
of the age of Louis XIV. was Boileau, The activity 
and directuess of his mind, hix fastidious taste, his 
wit, the strict propriety of his writings, and their useful 
aim, were worthy of @ period which, for many years, 
legislated for the republic of letters. Sunk in ignorance 
as France had beeu, it required spirits as resolute and 
enlightened ax his to refine it, and spread knowledge 
widely abroad — while his disposition and habits were 
honourable to himself, and to the society of which he 
formed « distinguished part, 

‘The father of the poet, Giles Boileau, was for sixty 

greffier to the chamber of the parliament of 
Puri The timplicty of bin character, his abilitics, and 
probity, caused him to be universally esteemed, He had 
alarge family, Three of his sons distinguished them. 
selves in literature, One, who took the name of Pui- 
Morin, was a lawyer ; but his publications were rether 
classic than legal. Another entered the church; he 
became a doctor of Sorbonne, and enjoyed several eccle- 
winati ferment». 

Nicholas Boileau (who, to distinguish him frlin his 
brothers, was called by hi contemporaries Deapréaux, 
from some meadows which hie father possemed at the 
end of his garden,) was born in Paris, on the 5th of 
December, 1686, He lost his mother when he was 











‘= The place of hut ucth and the dato ava been diated. Crises have 
decided on the facts tre miven, ‘The doubt partly onginatee in| Hoda. 
awe. "Tu XIV. gue day asked hima bie ages he repoed, “ T camne 
into the world's yen afore your mayor, atm git ansounre the 

es of your Feign.”” ‘The reply plesved ihe king, wuded 

The Gudea os Aid Boca obr arch te ly fa, Meany Doe as 
ta im the yeat ae December, be was scarcely mare thas 
than the Ling, though 
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only eleven months old — the dying at the early age of 
twenty-three. His childhood was one of suffering ; 0 
that he said of himself, in after times, that he would not 
accept a new life on the condition of passing through a 
similar childhood. We are not told what the evils were 
of which he complained, but they were certainly, t0 & 
great depree, physical; for he was cut for the stone at 
an carly age, and the operation being badly performed 
he never entirely regained his health. His earliest years 
‘were upent at the village of Crone, in which his father 
had a country house, where he spent his law vi 
and where, indeed, Louis Racine declares that Nicholas 
war born. The house must have been small and 
humble, for the boy was lodged in a loft above » barn, 
till a little room was constructed for him in the barn 
itself, which made him say that he commenced life by 
descending into a barn. His disposition eas a ehild 
was marked by a simplicity and hindliness, that caused 
his father to say, “ that Colin was & good fellow, who 
would never speak ill of any one.” His turn for satire 
made this seem ridiculous in after times: yet it was 
founded on truth, Delicacy, and s sort of, irritability 
of taste, Joined to wit, caused him to satirise writers: 
but he carefully abstained from impugning the private 
character of any one ; and, with his friends, and in hiv 
conduct during life, he wax remarkable for probity, 
Kindness of heart, and a cordial forgiving disposition. 
a we view him ss a courtier, also, we recognize at 
it independence of feeling, joined to a certain 

of mind, of which his father perceived the germ. 

He went to school at Beauvais ; and M. Sevin, master 
of one of the classes, discovered his taste for poetry, and 
esserted that he would acquire great reputation in his 
fatare life ; being persuaded that, when a man is born a 
poet, nothing can prevent him from fulfilling his des 
tiny. Boileau was at this time passionately fond of 
romances and poetry; but his critical taste was awakened 
by these very pursuits, “ Even at.fifteen,” he says, in 
hia ninth satire, “I detested 2 stupid book, Satire 
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‘opened for me the right path, and supported my stepa 
towards the Parnassua where | ventured to seek her.” 
At the age of eighteen he wrote an ode on the war 
which it was expected that Cromwell would declare 
against France, In later days he corrected this ode, and 
added 10 the force of its ¢xpresions; but even in its 
original state it is remarkable for the parity of ite ln- 
Guage, its conciseness, and energy. 

At the age of sixteen he lost his father, and thus 
acquired early that independent position which is the 
portion of orphans. ii relations wished him to follow 
the profession of the law: he consented, and, applying 
himself with diligence, was named advocate at an carly 
age. But the chicanery, the tortuousncas, and absurdity jaye, 
of the practice speedily disguated him, formed as he was Ata. 
by nature to deteet and expose error; so that, in the very 20. 
first couse entrusted to him, he showed so much dingust, 
that the attorney (who probably was aware that such ex- 
ited), fancying that he had discovered some irregularity 
in his proceedings, said, on withdrawing his brief, 
‘© Ce Jeune avocat ira loin.” Boileau, on the contrary, 
was ouly eager to throw off the burden of a profession 
0 little suited to him ; and he quitted the bar for the 
study of ecclesiastical polity, fancying that region would 
purify and elevate the practice of the church. He was 
toon undeceived ; and was shocked and astonished by 
the barbarous language, the narrow scholastic xpecula- 
tions, and polemical spirit, of the sorbonne. He found 
that chicanery bad but changed its garb ; and, unwilling 
to debase his mind by such studies, he gave them up, 
and dedicated himself entirely to literature. Led by his 
inborn genius, be boldly entered on the career of letters 
and poetry, in spite of the warnings of his family*, for 
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his patrimony, consisting only of afew thousand crowns, 
seemed to render it imperative that he should follow 
w& gainful profetsion. His desires, however, were mo- 
derate ; and he contrived to limit his expenses to his 
lender income. 

Literature and knowledge yere at a low ebb in France 
when Louis XIV, began to reign. The genius of the 
people had, previously to Corneille, displayed iteelf in 
no great national poem. ts instincts for poetry, owing, 
perhaps, to the faulty nature of the language, ha: con- 
fined itself to songs and ballads, inimitable for a certain 
charining elegant simplicity, but with no pretension to 
the praive due to a high order of imagination. Corneille, 
in hin majesty end power, stood alone. Then had come 
Moliére, who detected and held up to ridicule the false 
taste of he age. Yt, in spite of his attacks, this false 
taste in part subsinted ; and there were several of the 
favourite authors of the day whose works excited 
Boileau’s spleen, and roused him to the task of satire. 
Chapelain may be mentioned as the chief among them. 
Jean Chapelain was a Parisian, and a member of the 
French academy. He was much patronised by the 
minister Colbert ; and, under his auspices, the king not 
only granted him a pension, but entrusted to his care 
the making out a list of the chief literary men of Europe, 
towards whom Louis, ine spirit of just munificence, 
inspired by Colbert, allowed pevsions, in token that their 
Inbours deserved assistance or reward. Jean Chapelain, 
an upright, clever, and a generous man,was thus exalted 
to the head of the republic of letters; and was seduced 
by the voice of praise to write » poem on the subject of 
the Maid of Orleans. The topic was popular: while in 
progress, Chapelain enjoyed an anticipated reputation on 
the strength of it;and thedukedeLonguerille allowed him 
@ pension ; but as soon as the * Pucelle” was published, 
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which rash act he did not venture on for a number of 
years, his fame as a poct fell to the ground ; epigrams 
Tained on the unfortunate epic, and Boileau brought up 
the rear with pointed well-turned sarcasms. As the 
friend of Colbert, as an amiable man of acknowledged 
talents, Chapelain had many partisans. The dake de 
Montauzier®, a eatirist himself in his youth, was furioux, 
and declared that Boileau ought to be toxsul into the river, 
that he might rhyme there. Other friends of Chapelain 
remonstrated ; but their representations turned to the 
amusement of the satirist.  Chapelain is my friend,” 
said the abbé de Je Victoire, “and 1 grieve that you 
have named him in your satires. It is true, if he 
followed my advice, he would not write poetry ; pr 

suite him much betier."—“ And what more do 1 say ? 
cried Boileau: “I repeat in verse what every one elke 
anys hol aah I am, in truth, the secretary of the 

ic. 

As much the public joyfully accepted him. He be- 
came thefavourite guest of the best socictyin Parin,where 
genius and wit were honoured. Joined to his fuculty of 
writing satires, whose every word was ax a gem mt in 
gold, Boileau read hix verses well, and poversed the 
talent of mimicry, which added greatly to the cost of 
his recitations, Chapelain, Cotin, and the poctasters 
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‘whom he lashed, passed thos, asit were, in living array 
before his audience ; and the enjoyment he created natu- 
rally led to a popularity, which, as it was bestowed by 
the well-born, the beautiful, and the rich, spread a halo 
of prosperity round the poet's ateps. 

Boileau, however, has not escaped censure for his 
persona) attacks. It was considered a defilement of 
the elevated spirit of poetical astire to attack persons; 
and, though Boileau only lashed these ren as authors, 
their blameless private characters made many recoil 
from seeing their names held up to ridicule. Not only 
his contemporaries, but later writers, have blamed him.* 
‘He has even been accused of acting from bese motives, 
‘That Chapelain, when he made a list for Colbert of 
literary men deserving of pensions, did not include 
Boileau's name is supposed to be the occasion of his 
enmity. But the dislike seems to have had foundation 
earlier ; for we are told that the first satire was composed 
when the poet was only four-and-twenty, and had no 
pretensions to be pensioned for unwritten works, and, 
indeed, before the pensions io question were granted, 
Some ill blood might have arisen through » quarrel 
between Boileau and his elder brother Giles, who was 
a friend of Chapelain. This circumstance rendered him, 
perhaps, more willing to attack the latter; but, doubtless, 
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his ruling motive was bis hatred of a bad book, and 
his natural genius, which directed the scope of his 


Boileau himeelf carefully distinguishes between at- 
tacks maiie on authors end on individuals ; and, d propos, 
of his ridicule of Chapelain, he says, 


> En blamant ses ecrity, aege d un otyle alfteux 
Dretile our sa vse wo vent dangercun ? 


SS eS ta 

Still he whimsically gives, as it were, the lie to this very 
defence by his subsequent conduct; for, when any one 
of the unhappy authors whom he had held up to ridicule 
showed him personal kindness, he wax not proof against 
the impulse that led him to expunge bin name in the 
ond edition of his works, and substimte that of some 

w-sprung enemy. Thus in the seventh satire we find 
the following persons strung together :— 

* Ruta dim Goud Rumcur dépendre Us rame?” 


dersemtrais® la for oe Petrino Pel Penct 
Bardos, Mauroy, Bounsvh, Colletet, Teron." 


He afterwards altered the last verse to 
“ Boonecone, Pradon, (olltet, Thtreville.” 
Perrin had translated the Zineid into French ; and was 
the first person who obtained leave to introduce the 
Italian opera into France. Pelletier was a sort of 
itinerant rhymester, who, when he addressed a sonnet 
to ® man, carried it ta him, and contrived to get paid 
for his pains, Bardou snd Mauroy were minor 
poets, whose nonsense appeared in ephemeral collections 
of verses. Boursault was more distinguished. He 
quarrelled with Moliére, and endeavoured to satirine 
him in aslight drama, entitled “ Portrait du Peintre, ou, 
contre Critique de I'Ecole des Femmes.” Moliére 
showed himecif very indifferent to this sort of attack; but 
Boilean took up the cudgels for him. Boureault revenged 
himself by another drama, levelled egainat Boileau him- 
self, called “Satire des Satires;” and the latter, with a 
Satire 1X. 
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sensitiveneas in which he had no right to indulge, got 
a decree of parliament to prevent its representation. 
‘Many years after, when Boileau was at the baths of 
Bourbon for his health, and Boursault was recereur 
des termer at Mont Lucon, a town not far distent, 
Boileau writes to Recine, “M. Boursault, whom I 
thought dead, came to ae me five or six days ago, and 
made his appearance again unexpectedly this evening. 
Tle told me he had come three long leagues out of bis way 
to Mont Lucon, whither he was hound, and where he 
ives, to have the pleasure of calling on me. He offered. 
me all sorts of — money, horses, &c. 1 replied 
by similar civilities, and wished to keep him till 
to-morrow to dinner; but he said he was obliged to go 
away early in the morning, and we separated the best 
possible friends.” Racine says, in reply, ‘1 si pleased 
by the civilities you have received fiom Boursanlt; you 
are advancing towards perfection at a prodigious pace; 
how many people you have pardoned.” —Buileau replies, 
“7 langhed heartily at the joke you make of the people 
T have pardoned; but do you know that J have more 
merit than you imagine, if the Italian proverb be true, 
chi offende non perdona.” About this time Pradon and 
Bonnecorse attacked him ; and he took occasion, in a new 
edition of his works, to substitute their names for those 
of the persons with whom he was now reconciled. 

To return to his younger days: wit, high end con- 
vivial spirits, and his acknowledged and popular talents, 
geined him the favour of the great. The great Condé 
was his especial protector; and he changed many ex- 
pressions in his pocms, and even alteréd them mate- 
vially, at his suggestion. The greet Condé often 
assembled literary hen at Chantilly and he liked this 
society far better than that of people of rank. One day, 
when Racine and Boileau were with him, the arrival of 
some bishop was announced, as having come to view his 
palace and grounds, “ Show him every thing,” said the 
prinoe inspetientiy, except myself.” This prince often 
discussed literary topics with his guests, When he was 
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in the right, he argued with moderation and gentlenes: 
when in the wrong, he grew angry if contradicted: 
eyes sparkled with a fire that even intimidated Boileau, 
who yielded at once, remarking, at the same time, to his 
neighbour, ‘+ Henceforth I shall always agree with the 
Prince when he ix in the wrong.” 

‘The First President Lamoignon also honoured him 
with his intimate friendship; and Arnaud and Nicole, 
churchmen distinguished for their virtues and talents, 
‘were amony his dearest and most revered friends, But, 
besides these, he had intimates of his own station, of 
not less genius than himself; authors, yet without rival. 
thip, who enjoyed the zest given by each other's wit in 
society; to whom he was strongly attached, and with 
whom, in the heyday of life, he played many a prank, 
and spent long hours of social enjoyment. Racine, 
La Fontaine, Molicre, and Chapelle* were among these, 
Many anecdotes are told concerning thew, which makes 
us the more regret that no faithful Boswell was near to 
glean more amply. The “ Boileana,” which pretended to 
record their wit, is by no meane authentic, Louis 
Racine, in bis valuable life of bix father, has given us one 
or two; from there—the shadow rather than the light 
of wit — marking its place rather than displaying its 
form — we select a few. 

This koot of friends frequently dined at a cclebrated 
traiteur'a, or at one another’s houses; in particular, at 
Molitre’s and Boileau’s country houses at Auteuil, 
‘The conversation on these occasions was brilliant ; and, 
did a silly remark escape from any among them, a finc 
was immediately levied. Chepelain’n poem of the 
« Pucelle" was on the table, and, according to the quality 
of the fault, the accused was adjudged to read @ certain 
number of lines from this poem: twenty lines was a 
heavy punishment; 2 whole page was considered equi- 
valent to & sentence of death. 

‘The famous supper, when the whole company resolved 
to drown themeclves, has been related in the life of 

© For an account of Chapelle, ee Life of Mollére, 
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Molitre, Buoyant spirits, unchecked by age or sorrow, 
inspired « thousand freske, which were put in execation 
ou the spur of the minute. At one time the university of 
Paria was going to present x petition to parliament to 
desire that the philosophy of Descartes should not be 
taught in the schools, This wes mentioned before the 
First President Lamoignon, who said that, if the petition 
were presented, the decree could not be refused. Boileau, 
amused by the idea, wrote a burlesque decree, which be 
got up in common with Racine, and his nephew added 
the legal terms, and carried it, together with several 
other papers, to be signed by the president, Lamoignon 
‘was on the point of putting his name, when, casting his 
eyes over it, he exclaimed, “Thisisa trick of Despréaux!” 
‘The burlesque petition became known, and the university 
gave up the notion of presenting a serious one. 
Meanwhile, flattered and courted by the great, and 
beloved by his friends, Boileau long abstained from 
publishing those satires which had gained him so much 
popularity. Many of his verses had passed into pro- 
verbs from their appositeness and felicity of expression * ; 
end those who heard him recite were eager to Jearn 
them by heart, and repeat them to others, Becoming 
thus the universa) subject of convermation, — listened to 
with delight, repeated with enthusiasm,—the booksellers 
laid hold of mutilated copies, and printed them. The 
fe Sarceaes NE South we? SAtretog Mi vero Oe weake 
 Yatneet tat enfane dane mn 
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wensitive ear of the author waa shocked by the mistakes 
that crept in, the result of this loose mode of publication, 
and he at last resalved to bring them out himself. He tase, 
Published eeven satires, preceded by an aildress to the -Etat. 
King, which, however full of praise, could hanlly be 9% 
called flattery, since it echoed the voice of the whole 
French nation, and hed been fairly earned by the eove- 
reign. Louis then appeared in the brilliant position of 
&@ young manarch labouring for the prosperity and glory 
of his people, Cardinal Richelieu and cardinal Mu: 
in had disgusted the French with favourites and 
prime ministers. Louis was his own minister; un- 
‘wearied in his application to business, and never suffer~ 
ing his pleasures to seduce him to idleness, ‘These very 
Pleasures, conducted with magnificence and good teste, 
dazzled and fascinated his subjects. He established his 
influence in foreign countries, forcing them to acknow- 
ledge his superiority. He sided Auxtria against the 
Turks; wuceoured Portugal ; protected Ifolland: and 
while, with some arrogance, hut more real greatness, he 
thas rose the sun of the world, he studied to make his 
court the centre of civilisation and knowledge. Such « 
course might well deserve the praises Boileau bestowed, 
who was also influenced hy Colbert to give such » turn 
to bis address 25 would lea:l the mind of the active and 
ardent sovereign to take delight in the blessings of peace, 
instead of the false glories of war. The firt edition 
was aleo preceded by a preface, in which he apologises 
for the publication, to which he was solely urged by 
the disfigurement of his poems as they were then 
Printed. He bids the authora whom he criticises re- 
member that Parnassus was at all times 3 free country ; 
and that, if he attacked their works, they might revenge 
themselves by criticizing his; and to reflect that, if their 
productions were bad, they deserved censure ; if good, 
nothing said in their dispraise would injure them. 

Ym vain be tried to propitiate authors ; and it must 
‘be acknowledged that, though some might be found can- 
did enough to admit the truth of bis strictures, no man 
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could be plessed at being the mark for ridicule. The 
outery was prodigious, and be endeavonred to appease 
it, and justify himself, in his ninth setire, addressed to 
his understanding (“a son esprit: the word thus 
used is very untranelateable ; in former times the term 
1967. wit had very much the same signification). About the 
Ftat. same time he Published his eighth satire on man, while 
Sl he still kept the ninth in manuscript. ‘The king read 
the eighth, and admired it exceedingly. M. de Saint 
‘Maurice, an officer of the king's guard, who hed a fre~ 
quent opportunity of approaching the monarch, es he 
‘was teaching him to choot flying, observed that Boilesu 
had written a still better satire, in which there was 
mention of his eo ‘Mention of me!” cried the 
king haughtily. ‘ex, sire,” replied Saint Maurice, 
“and he speaks with alt due respect.” Louis showed « 
desize to sce this new production ; and Boileau gave a 
copy of it to his friend on condition that he showed it 
only to the king. Louis was much pleased: it became 
Known at court, copies got abroad, and the poct found 

it necessary to publish it. 

‘This was the period of his life when Boileau was 
fallest of energy atl invention; and bis industry 
‘equalled the fecundity of his wit. He himself used in 
after days to call it his bon temps, and alluded to it at 
once with pride and regret. He wrote several of his 
epiadles, his “Art Poétique,” and the “Lutrin,” Having 
in his satires held up to ridicule the prevalent faults of 
the literature of his time, he turned his thoughts to 
giving rules of taste, and wes desirous of pointing out 
the right path for authors to pursue, He mentioned 
his design to M. Petin, who doubted the possibility of 
adapting such @ subject to French verse, In thie he 
mistook the genius of bis language. Narrow am are 
the powers of French verse, which was then, indeed, in 
its infancy, it was, under the master band of Boileau, 
admirably fitted for pointed epigrams and sententioas 
maxima. He felt this ; and, notwithstanding his friend's 
counsels, he bran hia “ Art Foétique ;” and, carrying a 
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portion of it to hie adviser, M. Patin at once acknow- 
ledged his mistake, and exhorted him to 

At the same time he was employed on the “Lutein 5” 3 
a poem in which he displayed nore fancy and sportive 
wit than be had before exhibited. It is not so graceful 
nor soairy as “ The Rape of the Lock*;" but itis more 
abounds with those happy lines, many of 
pasted into proverbs. while others concen- 
it were, a whole comedy into a few lines, 

"Phe ides of the “ Lutrin” was suggested in conversa- 
tion. Some friends of the author were dinputing concern- 
ing epic poctry, and Boileau maintained the opinion 
advanced in his “Poetics,” that an heroic porm ought to 
have but a slender groundwork, and that its excellence 
depended on the power of its inventor to sustain aul 
enlarge the original theme, The argument grew war 
but no one was convinced, and the conversation changed, 
Jt turned upon a ridiculous dispute between the trea- 
surer and chanter of the Chapelle Royale of Parik, can- 
cerning the placing ofa reading derk (/ntria).t M. de 
Lamvignon, the revered and excellent friend of Hoi- 
leau, turned to him, and asked whether au heroic povin 
could be written on such a subject. “Why not?” was 
the reply: the company laughed ; bat Boileag, excited 
to think on the subject, found the burlesque of it open 
upon him. The spirited opening ia the happiest effort of 
hia muse; end, when he showed it to M. de 
he was encouraged to proceed. At first he 
poem to four cantos, which sre the best; for, ax In 
usually the case with burlesque, it becomes heavy und 
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tedious as it is long drawn out. The first and second 
cantos are, indeed, far superior to the remainder. The 
wit has that pleasantry whore point is sharp, and yet 
without sting; so that even those attacked can smile. 





The poem begins with an exordium that at once opens 
the subject : — 
“ Tefer sot bows Grroons rc etee aria, 


ar ves bongs: 
iustre Fine Secrest son grand ewur, 
‘une gine , ewur, 





Tt goes on to describe the peace and camel a eked 
by the Sainte Chapelle at — 





‘Veltloreut & bien duser, 
A deo chaatres gagis 1é voto de lotior Drew.” 


= witnesses their repose with indignation: — 


Dracorde, eurore Loute nolre de crimes, 
a dev Coveetion, cnet Mes 
‘Aves oc ng hea gud Gt fxbr ba 


Fret pres a rau pié de son alsin 

ieee tocaaer Sat 
But, finding that the chapter of the Holy Chapel is im- 
pervious to her influence, her anger is roused; and, 
taking the form of an old chanter, she visita the trea- 
aurer, a bishop, resolved to excite him to atrife. The 
description of the prelate, who, supported by a breakfast, 
dored till dinner, ix full of wit 








Dang le réduit d'une aleore: 
Seare ne it so tapes Sear undue ener, 
Ta perce ieee ae Tinnce, 
‘antes i 
is per mene, rrcoeeis Undine 





* In the fit edition of this work the sceue of the poem was laid at the 

Agaigntont vilage of Pou tur froma Parle, He ound afterwerde 

Mine etl of toe pore was Injered by tau change and be tansdurred 
‘Proper placa, 





Discord enters, and addremes herself to the work of 
mischief : — 
La déersr €n entrant, qui volt ly ‘wale, 
eestaeaee eee, 
Au Prélet sommediant efle add.revar ces norte; 
"Tudors, Prétat, ta does? et haut BR ts place, 
‘Le chantre aux prox du cherur Male son audece : 
ies, scr Sat Sm Or, 
Ta dora? alters ty done gut, eats bulle teams titre, 
Di te ravine eocore ke ‘tt bo tnitre 
Bora de ve tht olmeux, qu las teat. 
ee te ee ae 
This exhortation has its full effect: the prelate rises, 
fall of wrath and resolution, and even talke of eswembling 
the chapter before dinner. Gilotin, his faithful almoner, 


remonstrates successfully againat this piece of heroism :— 


‘The chapter is afterwards assembled ; the bishop, in 
tears, complains of the presumption of the chanter; 
when Sidrac, the Nestor of the chapter, suggests « 
means of humbling him ; and « description of the fa 
mous reading-desk is introduced ; — 


“ 
‘Yes ot emote da char of We chantry organ, 





> 





ites dine Par, plaiooe c'est ote portage.” * 

The last couplet contains a compliment to the bishop 
of Aleth, who dedicated hia life to the instruction and 
improvement of the people of his diocese. We ares 
Tittle astonished at the freedom with which Boileau rallies 
the clergy. At this period, when the quarrels of the 
esuita and jansenista were dividing and convulsing the 
French church, the sarceams of Boilesu must have had 
a deep, perhaps a salutary, effect. The priesthood was 
enraged, and denounced the “ Lutrin” as blasphemous ; 
bat the whole laity, with the king at their head, enjoyed 
the wit, and acknowledged its sppositeness. 

To retun to the story of the poem. The advice of 
Bideac ineagerly adopted. They draw lots, and three are 
‘thus selected for the task. Brontin comes first ; then 
L'Amour, « hairdremer, a new Adonis with a blond wig, 
only care of Anne his wife, so haughty of mien that he 
in the terror of his neighbourhood ; lastly, the name of 
Boirude, the sacristan, in drawn. This choice satisfies 
the chapter, and the first canto ends with the notice, 


that 
Ensuite 
‘The second book commences with « description of 
Renown, imitated from Virgil's Fame, who reveals the 
‘wigouker's purpose to his wife, and « scene of remon- 
strance ensues and reproach, parodied on the parting of 
Hineas and Dido. The portions of the poem which are 
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parodies on the ancient epics are full of wit; but they 
are lem amusing than those passages already cited, in 
which the poet gives scope to his fancy, unshackled by 
imitation of what indeed is inimitable. We are, therefore, 
Jers amused by the quarrel of the wigmaker and his 
wife than with the conclusion of the second book ; when 
Discord marke the progress of the three adventurers 
towards the tower where the Zufrin is hid, and shout 
forth so joyously sa to awaken Indolence. ‘The de~ 
scription of Indolence containg, perhaps, the best verses 
that Boileau ever wrote: — 
© Laur qui pémit du evi de henrlbte déenae, 

‘Va jusques dan Cucaux® reveriier la Moliewe, 

Cet inquen un dortuar elle fart wm séfaur, 

as Plate bourhalaae Sotatrent 8 1 

‘oun paltzit dau un coin 1 

Yautte bene variant ie vermuten deem 

La Volopte ta vert avec dew youx dévors, 

BE tows te Semana lu veto des yaaa 

Ls Seilome ov brastbe revels, se trouble” 
t enters, and frightens her still more with the 
recital of how, on the morrow, the Zutrin was to appear 
in the Sainte Chapelle, and excite mutiny and war. 
Indolence, troubled by this account, leta fall tear, and, 
opening an cye, complains ins feeble and interrupted 
volee :: 





eine 5 





0 Sule, que m'xs to dt? Quel doen sar fa tere 
See dane tous hee 
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‘This passage ia remarkable as being the canse of 
Boilean’s first appearance at court, of which further 
mention will be made. This episode is the jewel of the 
whole poem. Burlesque becomes tiresome when long 
drawn : though there are verses interapersed throughout 
fall of sarcasm the most pointed, and ridicule the most 
happy, we are fatigued by # sort of monotony of tone, 
and the unvarying spirit of parody or irony that reigns 
The third canto is taken up by the enter- 
prise of the thres, who enter the sacristy to seize upon 
the Lutrin, Night has brought an owl, and hid it in 
the desk, whose sudden appearance terrifies the heroes, 
who are about to fly, till Discord rallies them, end they 
poreue the adventure, carry the desk in triumph, and 
plece it in ite ancient place before the sest of the 
chanter. Deon pepe ed pemrrie 
latter, apostrophising seize him when, 
an the morrow, the insult will be revealed. The fourth 
book contains the discovery — the rage of the chanter 
Fie ee ae chemi cal) assembling 
of the chapter —- their and it concludes 
with the destruction of the Lutrin, and ite being carried 
off piecemeal, At first the poem consisted only of these 
four books. Boileau announced, that “‘ reasons of great 
importance prevented his publishing the whole ;” but 
the fact was, that only four books were at that time 
written. The fifth book describes the meeting of the 
jnimical parties, and a battle thatensued, Both prelate 
and chanter, rushing to the chapelie, encounter each other, 
near the shop of Barbin, a bookseller: they eye each 
© The pooch of Indolence bresks off axddenly nad chararteristically,— 
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other with fury, tille partisan of the chanter, unable tosup- 
press his rage, seizes a ponderous volume—the “Great 
Cyrus” of mademaiselle Scuderi— hurls it at Boirude, 
who avoids the blow, and the vast mass assails poor 
Sldrac : the old man, “accabit de lhorrible Artaméne,” 
falla, breathless, at the feet of the bishop. This iss 
signal for a general attack: they rush into the chop, 
disfurnish the shelves, and hurl the volumes at one anc. 
ther, In naming the books thus used, Boileau indulges 
in aatirical allusions to comtemporary authors, and ex- 
claims : ~ 





And then follows the names of many now so entirely 
forgotten, that the point of bia sarcasms escapes us. 
‘The party of the chanter ix on the point of being vic- 
torious, till the bishop, by a happy stratagem, contrives 
to escape the danger : — 


‘Mae teentit tappelant prod 

AI hoe da mantonu sa daextre rad 
Apart et se dogs salem 

Touts que francs, que ce comp oa szenden, 

va 

Disgrairwt oe Soe Tatteudre, 
city tout carro 
(Grieg aux tumnbeftaan © Coenen 


geance, and his angry enemies forced, unwillingly, to be 
r3 
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Dlemed, is truly ludicrous, Yet here Boilesu laid himself 
open to attack. In the remainder of the poem, while 
ridicaling the clergy, no word escaped him that trested 
sacred things Jocosely, and he was too plous indeed not to 
have shrunk from so doing. This joke made of « bishop's 
essing intrenched on this rule: priests, who hitherto 
had remained silent, now ventured to raise the cry of 
blasphemy, However, it was innocuous : the exellent 
character and real piety of Boilean sheltered him from 
the attacks so levelled. The eixth book recounts the ar~ 
rival of Piety, and Faith, and Grace, who awaken Aristas 
(the First President Lamoignon, to whom, he having 
died in the interval between the publishing the com- 
mencement of the poem and its conclusion, Boilesn 
paid this tribute of respect), and, through his mediation, 
peace is restored. 

We have given this detail of the “ Lutrin,” as being 
at once the beat and the most successful of Boileau’s 
poems, We now return to the author, We have al- 
Inded to his presentation at court, occasioned by the 
eulogy of Louis XIV., which the poet puts in the mouth 
of Indolence, Madame de Thianges, sister of madame 
de Montespan, was so struck by this passage, that, while 
the poem was still in manuscript, ahe read it to the 
king; and he, Mattered and pleased, desired that the 
poet should be presented to him, Boileau accordingly 
appeared at court, ‘The king conversed with him, and 
asked him what passage in his poems he himself ex- 
teemed the best. It so happened that the prince of 
Condé had found fault with the conclusion of his epistle 
to the king. It had ended with the fable of the two 
amen quarrilling about an oyster they hed found, and 
yeferred their dispute to a judge, who swallowed the 
cause of itin a moment. The prince considered this 
story, however well told, not in harmony with the ele« 
‘vated tone of the epistle; and Boileau, yielding to the 
criticism, wrote s different conclusion, When asked 
bby the king for his fevourite pammge, the litte tact he 
had aa coartier, joined to an guthor’s natural partiality 
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for bis latest production, made him cite the lines, of 
which these are the concluding ones : — 


™ 9) cocarne tes explovts Fesanant Irs lerteurs, 





‘The king was naturally touched by thie foreihle ant 
eloquent praise; the tears came into nd he 
exclaimed, “ This is, indeed, beautiful ; and I would 
praise you more had yon praised me less.” And at once 
Ihe bestowed a petizion on the poet, Such appianee aml 
wich tribute, from a monarch then adored by hiv subjects, 
might have elated a weak mac. Boileau afterwards 
related that, on returning home, his fint emotion war 
uadness: he feared that he had bartered his liberty, and 
he regretted its loss. 

Racine waa already received at court, and a favour. 1677. 
ite. The intimate and tender friendship between him 4 
and Boileau caused them often to be together, and 1! 
together they conceived many literary plans. (ne of 
these was the institution of an academy composed of a 
very small number of persons, who were selected for 
the purpose of writing « short explanation beneath 
every medal struck by Louis XIV. to celebrate the 
great events of his reign, These seanty notices were 
necessarily incomplete, and madame de Montespan ori- 
ginated the project of a regular history being com- 
piled, © Flattery was the motive,” writes madame 
de Caylus, in her memoirs ; “‘ but it must be allowed 
that it was not the ides of & common-place woman,” 
‘Madame de Maintenon propored that the king should 
name Boileau and Racine his joint historiographers, 
and the appolotment accordingly took plare. 

‘The poets, gratified by the distinction, were eager to 
tender themselves competent to the cask. It must be 
remetmbered, that, though their inutility and subsequent 
low have thrown Louis's conquests into the shale, 

74 
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they were then the object of all men’s admirstion, and 
influential events ef the time; while the 





bothers Mactopia 
41, how it wan that re nee ede eee 
witness = siege —“ distance was vo slight,” he 


said, “Very true,” replied Racine, “but our tailors 


historians, they were destined to relate. 
1678. The following year, accordingly, the two authors 
‘tat. aceompanied the king to the siege of Gand. The fect 
#3. of two poets following the army to be present at sieges 
and battles was the source of «number of pleasantries 


been singularly ignorant of everything appertaining to 
& journey, and to have shown the most amusing cre. 
duality. Racine was told that he must take care to have 
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his home chod by a bargain of forfeit. “Do you. 
imagine,” said his adviser, M. de Cavoie, “that an 
army always finds bisckemiths reedy op their march ? 
Before yon leave Paris, a bargain is made with a smith, 
who warrants, on penalty of a forfeit, that your horse's 
ahoes shall remain on for six montha” “J never heard 
of that before,” said Racine ; “‘ Boileau did not tell me ; 
but I do not wonder —he never thinks of anything.” 
He bastened to his friend to reproach him for this 
neglect ; Boileau confessed his ignorance ; ad they 


The king was duly informed of ot 
” perplexity, and, by his raillery in the evening, unde- 
ceived them. One day, after a long march, Boilesu, 
whose health was weak, being much fatigued, threw 
himself on his bed, supperless, on arriving. M,. de 
Cavoie, hearing this, went to him, yt the king’s 
supper, and said, with an appearance of grest uneasi. 
ness, that he hed bed news, “ The i king,” he 
asid, “is displeased with you. He remarhul « Pat 
hhiameable act of which you were guilty to-day. 
“ What was it?” asked Boilean in alarm, “ I cannot 
bring myvelf to tell you,” replied his tormentor; ‘1 
cannot make up my mind to afffict my friends.” ‘Then, 
after teasing him for sowne time, he said, “Well, | if I 
Moust confess it, the king remarked that 
awry on your horse.” “If that is all, 
“let me go to sleep.” On one occasion, during thin 


cannon -ball passed within perilous vicinity, Boileau 
addressed him, saying, “1 beg, sire, in the character 
of your historian, that you will not bring your history 
ta 90 ebrupt a conclusion.” 

Boileau’, health prevented him from following any 
other campaign: ‘bat Racine accompanied the king in 
several, and eee ee eek ana te 
rien Tt bas been asserted that, though named bis- 

tariographers, they did not employ themselves im fal- 
‘line tbe duties of their office; and a fragment of 
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Racine’s, on the siege of Namur, is the only relic that 
yemuina of their employment. Lonia Racine, however, 
assures us that they were continually occupied on it. 
On their death, their joint labours fell into the hands 
of M. de Valincour, their successor, and were consumed 
when his house at Saint-Cloud was burned down, 
That such was the case seems certain, from the fact 
that they were in the habit, when they had written any 
detail of interest, of reading it to the king. These 
Teadings took place in the apartments of madame de 
Montespan. Both had the entrée there at the hour of . 
the king’s visit, and madame de Maintenon wes also 
present, Racine was the favourite of the latter lady, 
Boilean of the former; but the friends were wholly 
devoid of jealousy ; and Boileau’s free spirit led him to 
tet little real store by court favour. In these royal 


ence of madame de Meintenon, and the decreasing 
favour of her rival, At one time, however, madame de 
‘Montespan contrived to get her friend excluded from 
the readings, much to the mortification of the his. 
toriane, This did not last loog. One day, the king 
being indisposed, and keeping bis bed, they were sum- 
moned, with en order to bring some newly-written por 
tion of their history with them. ‘They were wurprised 
to find madame de Maintenon sitting in an arm-chair 
near the King’s bed, in familiar conversation with him. 
‘They were about to commence reading when madame 
de Montespan entered, Her uneasy rwanner and ex- 
aggerated civilitien showed ber vacillating position ; 
‘GD the king, to put an end to her various demonatre. 
tions of annoyance, told her to sit down and listen, ex it 
was not just that « work, commenced under her diree- 
tions, should be read in her sbsence. 

Buch scenes seem scarcely to enter into a narration of 
Boilesn’s life; bat, he being present at them, they form 
&@ portion, and cannot be passed over, It is emen- 
tial to his character to show, that, though admitted to a 
eourt, the eynosure of all men’s sspirations, the focus 
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of glory, he was neither dassled nor fettered by its ina 
fluence. Asa courtier te maintained « free and manly 
bearing, while his absence of mind even caused him to 
fall into mistekes which shocked his more careful friend 
Racine. Being in conversation one day with madame 
de Maintenon on the subject of literature, Boileau ex- 
Claimed against the vulgar burlesque poetry which had 
formerly been in fashion, and it escaped him to my, 
“Happily this vile taste bas passed away, and Scarron 
in no longer read even in the provinces.” Racine re- 
proached him afterwards: —‘ Why name Scarron before 
her ?” he said ; “ are you ignorant of their near con~ 
nection,”—“ Alas! no,” replied Boileau ; “ but it is the 
first thing 1 forget when I am in her company.” He even 
forgot himself 20 far, on occasions, as to mention Searron 
before the king. Racine was still more scamlalined on 
this: — ‘J will not accompany you to court,” he said, 
“if you are so imprudent.” ‘I am ashamed,” replied 
Boilean; “ but what man is exempt from saying foolish 
things?” and he excused hitoself by alleging the 
example of M. Arnaud, who was even more abvent. 
Nor did he limit bis want of pliancy to mere manner. 
He did not disguise more important differences of opi- 
nion. The king and court espoused the cause of the 
Jesuits: to be « jansenist often caused the entire loes of 
court fayoar; but Boileau did not conceal his adherence 
to that party, and hie partiality to its chief, M. Arnaud ; 
and as be grew older, instead of growing more servile, 
he emancipated himself yet more entirely from court 
influence; and his “ Epistle on Ambiguity” ise proof of 
‘an independence of spirit that commands our warmest 
exten, 








His courage in thus openly espousing the opinions of 
jansenism surprised Racine. <‘ You enjoy,” he said to 
him, “a privilege I cannot obtain. You say things I 
date not say. You have praised persona in your poems 
whom I do not venture to mention, You are the person. 
that ought to be aceused of jansenism ; yet I am much 
more attacked, What can be the reason?’* “ It ig 
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‘an obvious one,” replied Boileau; “you go to mass 
every day ; I ooly go on Sundays and festivals.” 

‘The honour of belonging to the academy waa in those 
daya eagerly sought after. Boileau sspired to e seat, 
but veer wlicied ft,-aod wes passed over. It has 
been related in the life of La Fontaine how di 
the king was with this omission, and how he refased to 
confirm Le Fontaine's election till Boileau wes aleo 
chosen, His speech on taking possession of his chair, 
in which it wea the fashion for the new member to hu- 
Wiliate himeelf, and exalt the academy with ridiculous 
exaggerations, was dignified, but modest. He alluded to 
the attacks he had made on authors who were members 
Of the ecedemy ax “" many reasons that shut its doors 
against him,” His after career as member wes rather 
stormy, Surrounded by writers whom he bad satirised, 
and who covceived themselves injured, he had to con- 
tend with a numerous party. His chief entagonist was 5 
M. Charpentier, on whom he often spent the treasures of 
his wit, and discomfited by his raillery, though he had a 
porabeprncares hey iapeceal bee, dar, Bewsrer ywever, he 
gained his point. “ It is surprising,” : every 
‘body sided with me, and yet I was in the right,” 

His life, meanwhile, was easy and agreeable, Undis- 
turbed by passion, yet of warm and affectionate feelings, 
With a mind ever active, and s temper unruffled, the 
society and pleasures of Paris, the favour of the great, 
and love of his friends, filled snd varied his days, The 
slight sanuity he had purchased with his inheritance was 
seesonably increased by the peusion which the king hed 
Destowed on him, and his salary as historiographer. He 
was careful and economical, but the reverse of grasping 
or avaricious. He had an ill-founded scruple as to an 
author's profiting by his writings, a0 if he had not a legi- 
Sinate claim on the price which the public were eager 10 
Pay to acquire hia productions. He carried this so far as 
to infect Recine with the same notion. In his own case 
there might be some ground ; since, when he first pub- 
lished, his works consisted of satires, and 2 delicate, 
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feeling man ight shrink from profiting by the attacks 
he made on others, Another instance is given of bis 
scrupulousness in money matters, He enjoyed for some 
years an income arising from a benefice. His venerated 
friend, M. de Lamoignon, represented to him that he 
could not conscientiously, as2 layman, enjoy the revenues 
of the chureh ; and he not only gave up his benefice, but, 
calculating how much be had reeeived during the years 
that he enjoyed it, be distributed that eum emong the 
poor of the place. Another anecdote is told of his gee 
nerosity. M. Patin was esteemed one of the cleverest 
men of the times, as well as one the most excellent aud 
virtuous, Hia pamion for literature was such, that he 
neglected his profession as advocate for its xake, and fell. 
into indigence. He was forced to sell bis library: Boilewa 
bought it, and then begged his friend to keep possession 
of it aa long as he lived. He was, indeed, generally 
kind-hearted and generous to authors, unchecked by any 
ill conduct on their part. Often he lent money toa 
miserable writer, Linitre, who would go and spend it at 
alehouses, and write a song against his creditor, The 
economy that allowed him to be thus generous was inte 
deed praiseworthy, and did not arise from love of money, 
but s spirit of independence, and the power of acif- 
denjel in matters of luxury. 

‘The only thing that seems to have unpleasantly dis. 167, 
turbed his easy yet busy life was ¢ delicate state of tat. 
health, and he grew more ailing as he grew older. At 
one time an affection of the chest caused bim to Jose 
his voice, and he was ordered to drink the waters of the 
baths of Bourbon as « mesns of regaining it. His 
correspondence with Racine on this occasion is published, 
Boileau's letters are the best, the most witty, easy, and 
amusing. Racine relates how each day the king inguired 
after bis health, and was eager for his return to court; 
while Boileau laments over bis continued iniisposition. 
‘There was a dispute among the physicians, a2 to his 
‘bathing in the waters an well as drinking them: some 
of the learned declaring such an act fatal, while others 
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recommended it ss 2 mode of cure. Racine related to 
the king, while at dinner, the perplexity of hia friend 
Detween these contradictory counsels, “ For my pert,” 
said the princess de Conti, who wes sitting near 
Louis, “ I would rather be mute for thirty years, than 
vik my life to regain my voice.” Boilesu replied, “1 
am not surprised at the princess of Conti's sentiment. 
If she lost her speech, she would still retain a million 
other charms to compensate to her for her loss, and she 
would still be the most perfect creatare that for a loog 
time nature has produced ; but s wretch like me needs 
his voice to be endured by men, and to dispute with 
‘M. Charpentier. If it were only on the latter aceount 
one ought to risk something ; and life in not of such 
value, but that one may hasard it for the sake of being 
able to interrupt such a speaker.” These letters are 
very entertaining; they display the atyle of the times, 
and the vivacity and amisbleness of Boileau’s disposi~ 
tion, in very pleasing colours. His vivacity was of 
the head, and of temper. He was exempt from ve. 
hemence of feeling; and did not suffer the internal 
atruggles to which those are subject whose souls are 
impregnated with passion ; nor was be satirical in con- 
versation: as madame de Sevign? eaid of him, he wes 
ernel only in verse ; and Lord Rochester's expression 
was applied to him —~ 
™ The best good man, with the worstnstured sane” 

Without pride, also, end without pretension, he could 
torn his own fame and labours into e jest. Going one 
day to present the order for his pension, which said thet 
‘it was granted “on account of the satisfaction which 
the king derived from bis works,” the clerk asked him 
what sort of works his were. “ Masoury,” he replied : 
7 am an architect." At another time, when, passing 
Easter at a friend's hoase in the country, and being exact 
in fulfilling his religions duties, he made his confession 
to a country curate, to whom he was unknown, the ¢on- 
fessor eked him what his usual occupations were? 
“ Writing verses,” replied the penitent, “Bo much 
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the worse,” ssid the curate; “and what sort of versrs?” 
“¢ Satires.” “ Still woree—and agsinst whom?” 

“" Against thoee who write bad verses, against the 
vicea of the times, against pernicious books, rowances, 
and operss.” “ Ah!” cried the curate, “ that is not 
so bad, and I have nothing to say against it.” 

His spirit of intolerance for “‘ those who wrote bad 1497. 
verses,” or approved them, waa excited to its height-Eiate 
by Perrault's ® “ Sidele de Louis Quatorse.” This *! 
poem was the origin of the famous dispute as to the 
ancients and maderns, which «* Swift's Batue of the 
Books” made known in this country. errault, with 
Titde Latin, and no Greek, undertook to depreciate 
Homer; and he bad Fontenelle for his ally, who, with 
more learning and lees taste, declared that, if the (reek 
‘bucolic writers had now first produced their pastoraln, 
they would be scouted as wretched. Perrault did not 
content himself with the exposition of his opinion in 
his poem ;"he wrote a “Parallel between the Ancients and 
Moderna,” in which be not only praised the good 
writers of the day, but even Chapelain, Quinoult, 
Cotin, and others on whom Boileau had set the scal of 
hisirony, The satirist could neither brook this rebel. L@a2 
Vom against his fat, nor the wort of blasphemy indulged 21st. 
against those great masters of the art whom he was 5% 
aware he but feebly imitated, He wrote several bitter 
epigrams against Perrault ; and then, finding that by no 
explanation or translation could he make a mere French 
render understand the sublimity of Pindar, he sought 
to imitate thia poet in his ode on the taking of Namur, 
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‘This was e bold undertaking, and it eannot be said that 
Ihe succeeded; for the French language was then far lest 
capable than now of expressing the sublime ; end Boi- 
Teau's talent was not of thet elevated and dering kind 
which could invent new modes of expression, and force 
hia Ienguage to embody the ideal and bold images 
that constitute the sublime. Still we must honour the 
Attempt for the sake of its motive. ‘ The following 
ode," he says, In his preface, ‘ waa written on occasion 
those strange dialogues, lately published, in which all 
the great writers of antiquity are trested a2 authora to 
be compared with the Chapelains end Cotins; and in 
which, while it in sought to do honour to our age, it is 
really vilified by the fact that there exist men capable 
of writing such novsense. Pindar is the worst treated.” 
bead caf ck har tat egress Gerad 
explain the bemuties of Pindar to thoee who did not 
understand Greek, he attempted to write a French ade in 
{imitation of his style, an the best mode of conveying an 
Bes of Ie ‘This war went on for some time; and va- 
rious attacks, replies, and rejoinders appeared on both 
sides. At lest a personal reconciliation took place be- 
tween Boilean and Perranlt ; neither yielded his opinion, 
but they cessed to write against each other, 
1959, At this tme also he wrote other satires : — one on wo- 
Hat. wen, which rether consists of portraits of various faulty 
5% individuals than 4 satire againet the sex in general. It is 
by no means one of the best of his works. We may 
sey otherwise, however, of the apirit that reigns in the 
eatire addressed to Ambiguity, and which, from the bold- 
‘ness with which it attacks the jesuits, is at once one of 
the most useful of his works, and displays the independ. 
ence of his soul. He wrote his eplstle also on the 
Love of God, another jansenist production, At this 
time he again awoke to the plessures of composition, at 
the same time that he showed such a Jove for his works 
that he emptied his portfolios of every scrap of vere he 
Ihad ever written, and placed them in the hands of the 
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booksellers. As he grew older he became more recluse 
iu his hebits, without losing any of the plessure he 
always felt in the society of his intimate friends, The 
turn he had for personal enjoyment, which had shown 
iteelf in youth, in » love for social and convivial plea- 
sures, became a sort of happy indalence, enlivened by 
the pleasures of friendship. His correspondence with 
Racine displays an affeetionate disposition, an easy 
carelessnesa as to money, and a quiet sort of wit, which 
turned to pleasantry the ordinary routine of life, and 
bespeaks a mind at ease, and a well-balanced disposition. 
The expenses of his wars caused Lonin XIV. to reduce 
the pensions be bad granted, and thuse of Boileau and 
Racine enffered with the rest, Racine was then at 
court ; and be wrote to his friend to inform him, that 
their salaries as historiographers were fixed at 4000 
livres a year for himeelf and 2000 for Boileau; the 
health of the latter not permitting him to follow the 
army being the cause of his receiving the aneller sum. 
Racine adds, “ You see everything is arrange! as you 
yourvelf wished, yet Iam truly annoyed that I appear to 
receive more than you ; but, besides the fatigue of the 
Journeys, which 1 am glad that you are spared, I know 
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friend, while he was so deaf that he could not heer their 
replies, and his eager endeavours to amuse them, gives 
sest to Racine's exclamation, “ He is the best man in the 
world !” Bowetimes the spirit of composition revived in 
him, butit quickly grew cold agein®; yet, while it lasted, 
it farnished occupation and amusement. He did not live 
wholly at Paris, He had saved 8000 livres, and with 
this sum be purchased « country house at Auteuil. 
Charmed with hia acquisition, he at first spent # good deal 
on it; he embellished the grounds, and delighted to as- 
semble his friends together. Racine often retired there to 
repose from his attendance at court, and from his fatigues 
in following the ermy in various campaigns. Bollean, 
fastidious in all things, knew well how to choose his 
company. The conversations were either enlivened by 
mallies of wit, or rendered interesting by his sagacity and 
good taste. He had long renounced his more equivocal 
modes of amusing, such as mimicry, as moworthy. In 
the heyday of youth vallies of this sort are indulged in 
under the influence of high animal spirits; and it is 
whimsical to remark bow the slothfal spirit of age 
gravely denounens that as wrong which it ia no longer 
capable of achieving. Boilesu, bowever, bad many other 
resources, His guests delighted to gather his opinions, 
and hung upon his maxims. He criticised the works 
of the day, and the favourite authors, He admired La 
Bruyere, though be called him obscure, acid jasily re- 
marked that he spared himself the most difficult part of 
a work when he omitted the transitions and links of one 
portion with another, Noone dared praise &t. Evremond 
before him, though he had become the fashionable au- 
thor af the day, He detested low pleasantry, “ Hacine,” 
he said, ‘is sometimes ily exough to laugh over 
Bearron's sravestie of Virgil, but be hides this from me.’ 

tee ‘Thu tral and eseemed, euromnded by fiends 
ata wed without a care, he lived long, notwithstanding the 

62 weakness of his constitution and bed health, A few 
days after the death of Racine, he appeared at court to 

Lateran a Racion, 
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take the king's commands with regard to the task of 
, Which had now devolved entirely on 
himvelf. He spoke to the king of the intrepidity with 
which his friend viewed the approaches of death. ‘I 
am aware of this,” replied Louis, “and somewhat sur- 
prised, for he feared death greatly; and I remember 
that at the siege of Gand you were the more courageous 
ofthe two.” The hing afterwards adied, “ Remember, 
T have always an hour in the week to give you when 
you like to come.” Boileau, however, never went to 
court again, His friends often entreated him to appear 
from time to time, but he anawered, ** What should I 
do there? I cavnot flatter.” No doubt he felt admira- 
tion for all Louis's great qualities, and gratitude for the 
Kindness shown to himeelf ; but he was too penetrating 
an observer, and too impartial « judge, not to be aware 
ae the paid to a king, amounting in those days 
ort eSdlasry, renders him a factitious personage, 
coi only fit wo be Lecreengd those who, either 
Sees I Jong habit, or some point to gain, 
e ite themselves to that sort off watchful de- 
Pssoragee oa sclf-immolation which is intolerable to 
Persons accustomed to utter spontaneously what they 
think, and to enjoy society so far as they are un- 
shackled by fears of offending s master. 

Boileau survived Recine several years: this period was 
spent in retirement, and his health grew weeker and 
weaker. He lived either at Paris or Auteuil. There 
Louis Racine, the son of the poet, from whom we gather 
these details, often visited him. He wes a youth at that 
time ; he and Boileau played at skittles together; the 
poet was s good player, and often knocked down all 
nine at ove bowling. “ It must be confessed,” be said, 
“that I possess two talents equally usefid to my 
country; 1 play well at nine-pins, and write verses, 
Louis Racine was then at school at Beauvais. He wrote 
an elegy on a dog ; and his mother, s good but narrow. 
minded woman, took it to Boileau, and begged bim 1 
dissuade her son from following the career of « poet. 

we 
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The youth went trembiing to hear his fiat ; and Boileeu, 
who saw no eminent talent in the production of his 
Young friend, tald him that be was very bold, with the 
name he bore, to attempt poetry. “ Perhaps,” he anid, 
“you might one day write well ; but 1 am incredulous 
as to extraordinary events, and I never heard of the son 
of a great poet turning out a great poet. The younger 
Corneille hax merit, but be will always be « minor 
Corneille; take care that the same thing docs not hap- 
pen to you.” Thus itis that in age we look back on the 
career we boldly enter on in youth; and aware of the 
dangera wo ran, and forgetting the enthusiasm and 
pasaion that then raised us above fear, and promised us 
wucceas, we endeavour to impart to our juniors the pru- 
dence and experience we have gained. In vain, Life 
would be far other than it is, did the young, at the 
dictum of the old, divest themselves of errors pnd pas 
sions, desires and anticipations, and see as ly as 
those advanced in Jife the nothingness of the objects of 
their wishes. It is the scheme of the Creator, for some 
uuknown should 


over the same course ; and each, reaching the same point 
of rest, should wonder what the impulse is that drives 
successors over the same dangerous ground. 

To return to Boiless: not long before his death he 
somewhat changed his habits. Though not in want of 
money, he was induced, by the solicitations of » friend, 
to sell him his house at Auteuil, it being promised that a 
room should always be reserved for him, and that he 
should continue as much its master 2s when he actually 
possessed it. Fifteen deys after the sale he visited the 
place, and, going mto the garden, looked about for s little 
grove, beneath whose shade he was accustomed to saunter 
and indulge in reverie ; it was no longer there: he called 
for the gardener, and beard that, by order of the new 
Proprietor, his favourite trees had been cat down: he 
paused for s moment, and then went beck to his carriage, 
saying, “ Since I am no longer master, what business have 
I here?” He returned instantly to Paris, and never 
revisited Auteuil. 
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Boileau was a piows man; he fulfilled atrietly his 
religious duties, Itis told of him that, dining with the 
duke of Orleans on a fast-day, nothing bat flesh being 
werved at table, Boileau confined himself to bread: the 
duke, perceiving this, said, “The fish has been forgotten, 
#0 you must be ‘eontent to forego the faat as we do.” 
“Yet,” said Boileau, “if you were but to strike the 
ground with your foot, fish would rise from the earth.” 
‘A witty and happy adaptation of Pompcy's boast, 
In his latter years he congratulated himelf on the 
Parity of his poems. “ Jt ix 2 great consulation,” be 
said, “to 2 poet about to die, to feel that he has never 
‘written any thing injurious to virtue.” 

His last days were ecmployed in correcting a complete 
edition of his works, This was to inctude his “ Dialogue 
on the Romances,” which so pleasantly ridicules the 
Janguage which mademoiselle Seuderi puts in the mouths 
of Cyrus, Horatius Cocles, and Clelia, Gut of respect 

authorees he hadt hitherto refrained from printing 
it; but ic hed been read in private; the marquin de 
Sévignd had written it down from recollection; and it 
had been printed in a pirated edition of the works of 
®t. Evremond. Mademoiselle Scuderi being deat, Boi- 
Jean resolved on publishing it, But the chief addition to 
his edition was hia“ Epistle to Ambiguity.” Already wax 
the publication in progress when the jesuits took alarms, 
‘They gave it in charge to pire le Tellier, the king's con— 
fessor, to speak to Louis, and to induce him to stop the 
Publication, The monarch was docile to the voice of 
his confessor: he not only forbede Boileau to pnbtish the 
satire, but ordered him to give up the original into hiv 
hands, informing him, st the same time, that with thin 
omission his edition might appear, Bat Boileau, 
feeling himself about to die, disdained to temporise, and 
Preferred suppressing the whole edition rather than 
truckle to the jemuits. 

His death was christian and eetholic, yet not #01711. 
atrictly devout as that of Racine. To the lest he main- tat. 
tained his literary tastes, and was alive to critical 7% 

us 
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remark. A friend thought to amuse him during bis 
last illness by reading anew snd popular tragedy: ‘Ah! 
my friend,” he eried, “ am I not dying in time? the 
Pradons, whom we laoghed at in our youth, were 
same in comparison with these authors.” When he was 
asked haw he felt, he replied by = verse from Malherbe, 


Je mils vaincu du terope, je chde & sea outrages.” 


Ashe was expiring, he sw M. Coutard approach; he 
pressed his hand, saying, “ Bon jour, et adieu— c'est un 
Jong adiew.” 

He died of dropsy on the chest, on the 1th of March, 
1711, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. He wan 
‘buried in the lower chapel of the Sainte Chapelle, 
immediately under the spot which, in the upper chapel, 
is immortalised by his “ Lutrin.” Numerous friends 
attended the funeral ; and one among them overheard 
@ woman say, “He had many friends, it teers, yet I 
have heard that be spoke ill of everybody.” 

This is an exaggeration of what may be considered. 
as the only flaw in Boileau's character:— generous and 
charitable; simple and netural in his manners; full of 
friendehip, kindness, and integrity; we almost hesitate 
to pronounce severity of criticiam against bad books a 
fault; but we cannot avoid perceiving that the ridicule 
he has attached to the names of Chspelain, Cotin, and. 
others, however well deserved by their writings, might 
have been spared to the men. It reminds us too 
strongly of the anonymous critics of the present day 
not to be held in detestation. 

It is not necessary to enter at Jength on the subject 
of his works, He posewed to a high degree the 
faculty of wit; generally speaking wit simply, not 
homour*: paint the most acute, expressions tite most 
happy, embody and carry home his meaning. He ia not as 
elegant us Horace, nor as bitter nor as elevated ss Juvenal: 


Theres humour, certainty, in tbe Bishop, tn the 
ote cong fon Be commas by teem toneaive he 
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lhe indeed resemblen the former more than the latter; 
‘bat he has vivacity and trnth, and a high tone of moral 
and critical feeling, which give strength to his epigrama; 
‘is prinipal defet bring the wantof playful fen, 

hich caosed a eart of aridity to be epresd over hia 
happieet lie He laboured to polish his versen dili. 
gently; anc their apparent este results from the jusinesy 
of taste that taught him to retrench evcry superfiuity 
of expression. The “Lautrin” rises superior to his other 
productions ; and in these days, ond for posterity, his 
fame will chiefly rest upon that poero. 


u4 


RACINE. 
16391699. 


Bomw under not very dissimiler circumstances from 
Boileau — ranning, without great variation, the sme 
literary career-— sometimes associated in the same 
labours, always making a part of the same society, snd, 
throughout, Rais eee dabeat ea Peas 
ppm lreper ay chad abate Aig 
the subject of the foregoing sketch. The liver of bow 
‘were unmarked by events; but while the one calmly 
and philosophically enjoyed the pleasures of life, 
harmed by its pains, the more tender and sensitive ne- 
tare of Racine laid him open to their impression. 
Censures, that only roused Boileau to bitter replies, 
reddened and crashed his friend. The feelings of 
religion, which made the former 2 good and pious man, 
rendered the other, to a grest degree, a bigot. The 
one was independentof soul, the other sought support: yet, 
asthe faults of Racine were combined with tenderness snd 
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conviction, on the contrary, ought to be deeply impressed. 
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of the harmony of characters — that certsin defecta snd. 
certain virtues are allied, and ever go together. We 
should not ask the sheep for fleetness, nor wool from the 
horse ; but we may love and admire the gifts that each 
enjoy, and profit by them, both as matter of advantage 
and instruction, 

Racine was born of a respectable family of Fert 
Milon, a small town of Valois. His father and grand 
father both enjoyed small financial situations in their 
native town. His father, Jean Hacine, married Jeanne 
Sconin, whose father occupied the saine sort of position 
in society. This pair had two children, whoin theie 
deaths left orphans in infancy, The wife died in 1641, 
and her husband survived her only two years, 

‘The two chiliren, 2 boy and a mel, were brought up 
by their maternal grandfather. The daughter passed 
her life at Ferti-Milon, and died there ut the advanced 
age of ninety-two. The son, nana Jean, was born on 
the 21st of ber, 1699. We have few traces of 
his childhood. It was not, apparently, a happy one; at 
least we are told that, when all the family of Sconin 
‘easembled at hia house, on those festive anniversaries 
which the French celebrat: with so much exactitude, 
his orphan grandchildren were wholly diegarded® ; and 
the gentle sensitive heart of Racine must have felt this 
neglect severely. fis first studies were mace at Beau 
vais, At this time the civil war of the fronde was 
raging in France, The acholars at Beauveia were also 
divided into parties ; and “ Vive Masarin,” or “A bas 
‘Masarin,” beceme the rallying cries of their inimic wars ; 
yet not 0 mimic but that the little combatants encoun 
tered perila, Racine himself received a wound on his 
forehead, of which he ever after bore the mark, The 
wnaster of the school used to show the scar to everybody 
asa token of the boy's courage ; a quality of which, in 
after life, he .aade no grest display. His grandfather 1670. 
died while he was mill a child, and he fell 10 the care of Zast. 


‘© Life by Louis Racine. The authentic acrounts of Recune are chiefly 
‘founded oa the sketch, und om fis ecrrespoadence, 
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his widowed grandmother. Two of thialady’s deughtern 
‘were nuns in the abbey of Port Boyel, and she took up 
‘er abode with them ; which was, doubtlem, the cause 
that, on leaving the school at Beauvais, Racine was 
received a pupil in the seminary of that convent, 
1635, At this time, in France, the education of young people 
Aiat. was chiefly committed to the clergy. The jesuite did 
16. ll they could to engroes an employment full of promise 
of power — the great aim of that society. Their prin~ 
cipal rivals were the teachers of the abbey of Port Koyal, 
whose methods were admirable, and whose enthusiasm 
led them to diligence snd patience in their task. ‘Theo 
retically it seems an excellent plan to commit the 
bringing up of youth to those who dedicate their lives 
to the strictest practices of virtue, as the reclunes of 
Port Royal at that time undoubtedly did. But, in fact, 
the monkish spirit ix so alien to the true purposes of 
life, and men who sacrifice every pleasure and affection 
to the maintenance of ascetic vows must naturally sive 
8 preponderating an importance to the objects that in. 
fluence them, that such teachers are apt rather to trouble 
the conscience, and plunge youth in extravagant devo. 
‘tion ; inspiring rather a polemical spirit, or e dream of 
idleness, than instilling thet manly and active morality, 
and that noble desire to make a right use of the faculties 
given us by God, which is the aim of all liberal educa~ 
tion. The effects of a monkish tutelage spread a sinister 
influence over the ductile disposition of Racine ; the 
faults of his character were all fontered ; the independ- 
ence and hardihood he wanted were never instilled, 
‘Aa ® achool for leaning it mcceeded admirably. 
Greck and Latin were assiduously cultivated by the 
‘tutors, and Racine’s wonderful memory caused him to 
make swift progress. M. de Sacy took particalar pains 
with him: discerning his talents, and hoping that he 
would one day distinguish himself, he took him into 
hia own apartments, and gave him the name und treat. 
ment of a pon, M. Hannon, who succeeded to M. de 
acy, on the death of the Istter, continued the same 
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attentions, Racine was poor: he could not purchase 
Good copies of the classics, and he read them in the 
Basle editions without any Latin translation. Ilis son 
tells on that he still possessed his father's Plutarch and 
Plato, the margina of which were covered with anuote- 
tions which proved his application and learning. 

It ia impomible not to be struck by the benefit de. 
rived from the Greek writers by a chilil of genius, who 
‘was indebted to the respect which the priestr showed 
for ancient authors for the awakening of hix mint to 
poctry and philosophy, But for thin waving grace the 
monks would probably have allowed Inm to real only 
Books of acholastic picty. Racine, young ax he wan, 
drank eagerly from the purest fountains of intellectual 
Beauty and grace, opened by the Greeks, unvurpassed 
even to this time. His imaginative spirit wax excited by 
the poetry of the Greek tragesdians ; and he spent manyia 
day wandering in the woods of Port Royal with the workn 
of Sophocles and Euripider in his hands. He thus ob- 
tained a knowledge of these divine compositions which sl- 
‘ways remained ; and in after years he could recite whole 
plays. It happened, however, that he got hald of the 
Greek romance of the loves of Theagines and Chariclea, 
Thin was too much for priestly toleration, ‘The su 
rigtan discovered the book and devoted it to the flames 5 
another copy met the same fete. Racine bought a third, 
Jearnt the romance by beart, and then took the volume 
to the monk, and told him he might burn that sleo. 

Ie would appesr that Racine was happy while at Port 
Royal. He was loved by his masters: his gentle 
amiable nature Jed him to listen docilely to their lessons ; 
and the tenderness of his disposition was akin to that 
Piety which they sedulously sought to inculcate. The 
peculiar tenets of the Port Royal, which fixed the 
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foundations of all religion in the love of God, found an 
echo in his heart ; but how deeply is it be regretted, 
that be imbibed that narrow spirit elong with it that 
restricted the adorstion of the Creator to the abatract 
ides of himself, rather than 2 warm diffosive love of the 
creation. Poetry was the very essence of Racine’s mind— 
the poetry of sentiment and the passions; bat poetry 
‘was forbidden by the jansenists, except on religious sab~ 
jects, and Racine could only indulge bis tastes by stealth, 
His French verses, composed at the Port Royal, are not 
geod ; for his native language, singularly il-adapted to 
verse, had not yet received that spirit of harmony with 
which be was destined to inspire her.* His biographers 
Ihave preserved some specimens of his Latin verses, which 
have more merit. They want originality and force, but 
they are smooth and pleasing, and show the commend 
he had of the language. 

At the age of nineteen he Jeft the Port Royal to fol- 
low his studies in the college of Harcour, at Paris. 
‘The logic of the schools pleased him little: his heart 
‘was still set on verse ; and his letters, at this period, tom 
repent friend, show the playfulness of his mind, and 

in desire to distinguish himself as a writer. An occa— 

1e50, 0 presented itelf. ‘The marriage of Louis XIV. 
Buee *ttsed every versifier in France to bring his tribute of 
m1, Thymes. Racine was then unknown. He had, indeed, 

‘Written 3 soonet to his aunt, Madame Vitart, to compli 


community. His sunt, Agnesde Sainte Thecle Racine, 
then sbbess, who had been his instructress, wrote him 
letter after letter, “ excommunication after excommu- 
‘Racloe polled Prove poetry, mad ‘umpired lt with berwoey, 
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nication,” he calls it, to turn his heart from mich pro- 
fane worke, But the suggestions of the demon were 
too strong; and Racine wrote an ode, entitled “Nymphea 
de la Seine,” to celebrate hia sovereign’ nuptials. His 
uncle, M. Vitart, showed it to M. Chapelain, at that 
time ruler of the French Parnassus. Chapelain thought 
the ode showed promise, and suggested a few judicious 
ions, “The ode bas been shown to M. Chape= 
ine writes to a friend: * he pointed out 
several alterations I ought to make, which 1 have exe- 
cuted, fearful at the sane time that thes: changes would 
have to be changed. I knew not to whom: to apply for 
advice, I was ready to hase recourse, like Malherbe, 
toan old servant, hed I not discovered that she, like 
her master, wana jansenist, and might betray me, which 
would ruin me utterly, considering that I every day 
receive letters on letters, or rather excomiounication on 
excommunication, on account of my unlucky sonoct,” 

The ode, bowever, and its alterations, found favour in 
the sight of Chapelain. It deserves the praise at least of 
being promising — it is neither hombsstic nor tedious, 
if it be neither original nor sublime, The versitication 
in harmonious, and, as a whole, it is unaffected and 
pleasing. Chapelain carried his spprobetion so far es 
to recommend the young poet and his ode to his patron, 
M. Colbert, who sent him a hundred louis from the 
King, and soon after bestowed on him a pension of six 
hundred livres, in his quality of man of letters, 

Gtill, as time crept on, both Recine and his friends 
deemed it necessary to take some decision with regard 
to hie farure career. His uncle, M. Vitart, intendant 
of Chevreux, gave him employment to overlook some 
repairs at that place: he did not like the occupation, 
and considered Chevreux 2 sort of prison. His friends 
at Port Royal wished him to apply to the lew; and, 
when he testiced his disinclination, were eager to obtain 
for him some petty place which would just have metn- 
tained him, Recine appears to have been animated by 
no mighty ambition, His sop, indeed, tells ua that, 
when young, he hed an ardent desire for glory, rop- 
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premed afterwards by feelings of religion. But these 
aspirations probably awoke in their full force after- 
wards, when success opened the path to renown. There 
are no expressions in hie early lettere that denote a 
thirst for fame: probably his actual necessities pressed 
too hardly on him: he thought, perhaps, more of escape 
from distasteful studies than attaining a literary reputa- 
tion, and thought thet he might indulge his poetical 
dreams in the inaction of « clerical life. Whatever hia 
motives were, he shawed no great dislike to become in 
some sort a member of the church ; and, when an open= 
ing presented itself, did not turn away. 

‘He had an uncle, father Sconin, canon of 8 Gene- 
vive at Paris, and at one time general of thi me 
munity. He was of a restless, meddling disposi 
that at last his superiors, getting tired of the broils in 
which he involved them, sent him into a sort of honour. 
able banishment at Usés, where he possessed some eccle. 
siastical preferments. He wished to resign his benefice 
to his nephew. Rscine did not much like the prospect ; 
bat he thought 5 best ds the Siw. place, to accept his 
uncle’s invitation, and to visit him. 

‘Usés in in Provence, Racine repaired to Lyons, and 
then down the Rhone to his destination. In the spirit 
of « true Parisian, he gives no token of delight at the 
beanties of nature: he talks of high mountains and 
precipitous rocks with a carelessness ilL-befitting a poet ; 
and shows xt once that, though he could adorn passion 
and sentiment with the colours of poetry, he had not that 
higher power of the imagintion which allies the emotions 
of the heart with the glories of the visible creation, and 
creates, a8 it were, “palaces of nature” for the habitation 
of the sublimer passions, We have several of bis letters 
‘written atthisperiod. They display vivacity, good humonr, 
and a well-regulated mind: scraps of verses intersperse 
them ; but these are merely apropos of familiar or divert- 
ing events. There is no token of the elevated nor the 
fancifal — nothing, in short, of the poet who, if he did 
not, like his masters the Greeks, put # roul into rocks, 
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streams, flowers, and the winds of heaven, yet afters 
wards showed 2 spirit true to the touch of human feel- 
ing, and capable of giving an harmonious voice to 
sorrow and to love. Ome of his chief annoyances 
during this visit was the patois of the eonle He was 
eager to acquire ® pure and elegant diction; and he 
feared that his ear would be corrupted by the jargon to 
which he was forced to listen.“ I haye as much need of 
an interpreter here,” he writes, ‘ Musrovite in 
Paris, However, anJ begin to pereeive that the dialect is 
amedley of Spanish mixed with Italian, and an I under. 
stand these two Ianguages, I sometimes have recourse 
to them ; yet often I lose my pains, asking for one 
thing and getting another, I sent a servant for » hun- 
dred small nails, and he brought me three boxes of allu« 
mettes,” “ Thin ie « most tiresome town,” be writes, in 
another letter: “the inhabitants amuse themselves by 
killing each other, and getting banged. There are always 
lawnuits going on, wherefore I have refused all acquain- 
tance ; for if 1 made one friend 1 shoukl draw downs 
hundred enemies. I have often been axked, unworthy 
as I am, to frequent the society of the place; for my 
ole having been acen at the house of a lady, every ope 
came to visit the author: but it is to no purpose— 
mens immota manet. 1 never believed myself capable 
of enduring so much solitude, nor could you have ever 
hoped so much from my virtue. I pars all my time 
with my uncle, with St. Thomas, and Virgil. I make 
many notes on theology, and sometimes on poetry. My 
uncle has all sorts of kind schemes for me— but none 
are yet certain: however, he makes me dress in black 
from head to foot, and hopes to get something for me ; 
when [ shall pay my debts, if 1 can; for J cannot 
before. 1 ought to think on all the dunning you coffer 
on my secount —I blush as J write; erubuit puer + 
salva ree eat.’ 

Obstacles, however, continued to present themselves 
to the execution of any of his uncle’s plans. Racine, ss 
he grew hopeless of advancement, turned his thoughts 
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more entirely to composition. He wrote a poem called 
© The Bath of Venus,” and began « play on the ub- 
Ject of Theagines and Chariclea, the beloved romance 
of his boyhood. After three months’ residence at Usés 
he returned to Paris. 

Te returned disappointed and uncertain. Poetry — 
even the drama — occupied his thoughts ; but the oppo- 
sition of hia friends, and the little confidence in him- 
self which marked his disposition, might have made him 
tremble to embark in 2 literary career, had not a 
circumstance occurred which may be called an accident®, 
tut which was, indeed, one of those alight threads which 
form the web of our lives, and compose the machinery 
ly which Providence directs it. Moliére, having es- 
tablished « comic company in Paris, grew jealous of 
the actors of the Hotel de Bourgogne, who prided 
themselves on the tregic dignity of their representations, 
Having heard that a new piece was ahout to be repre~ 
sented at that theatre, he was desirous of bringing out one 
himeelf, on the ssme day, in rivalship. A new tragedy, 
secure of success, was not easy to acquire. Racine had, 
on his return from Provence, sent his “Thesgines and 
Charicles” to Molitre. The latter saw the defects of 
the piece, but, penetrating the talent of the author, gave 
him general encouragement to proceed. At this crisis 
he remembered him. Molire had a design of the 
“« Fréres Ennemia” in his portfolio, which he felt incap- 
able of filling up: he resolved to devolve the task an 
Racine, but knew not where to find him. With some 
difficulty he hunted him out, and besought him to write, 
if possible, an act a week; and they even worked toge. 
ther, that greater speed might be attained. Well ac- 
quainted as Molitre was with the conduct of 2 drama, 
and the trickery of actors, no doubt his instractions and 
aid were invaluable to the young author. The plece 
‘was brought out, aud succeeded — ite faults were par- 
doned on the score of its being a first production, When 
it was afterwards published, Racine altered end cor- 
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rected it materially. It cannot be said, indeed, that, 

as some authors have done, he surprised the world at 

first with 2 chef d'eurre; elegance ant harmony of 
versification being bis characteristics, be continued to 
improve to the end, and his first piece may be cousi- 
dered ana comp Crean’. The eubject wes not suited 0 y6¢4, 
him, whoee merit lay in the struggle of passion, and the Frat, 
gushing overtlowinga of tenderness. However, it went 25. 
through fifteen representations, It was xpcedily fole 
lowed by his “Abeasnilre.” Neither in this play did 
he make any great progress, or give the stau 
excellence which his dramas afterwards received. tt is 
anid that he read his tragedy to Corneille, who prai 
it coldly, and advised the author to give up writing for 
the stage. ‘The meduoerity of * Alexandre” prevents any 
suspicion that the great tragedian was jufuencel by envy; 
and ax Racine, in this play, again a & pubject 
requiring an energy and strength of virile passion of 
which he was incapable, and in which Corneille #9 much 
excelled, we may believe that the old master of the art 
felt impatient of the feebleners and inefficiency of him 
who afterwards became a successful rival. 

When we regaril these first ewayn of Racive, we at 
once perceive the origin of his deferts, we feel 
aware that a contrary system would have raised him = 
higher ex a dramatixt. He was, of course, fat 
with Corneille’s master-piecea; and he founded ie 
{ideas of the conduct of x tragedy partly on these, and 
partly on the Greek, He did not read Spani 
English, und was ignorant of the original and bold 
conceptions of the poets of those nations; and was 
hampered by an observance of the unities, which had 
become a law on the French stage, and was recog- 
nised and confirmed by himself. He felt that the 
Greek drama is not adapted to moder times: 
he did not feel shat the Greeks, in taking national 
subjects, warmed the hearts of cheur audience ; and thet 
the religion, the scenery, the poetry, the allosions — 
all Greek, and all, Bereta, fll of living interest to 
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Greeks, ought to serve as a model whereby modern 
euthors might form their own national history and tra- 
ditions into « dramatic form, not as ground-worke for 
cold imitations, Racine, from the first, fell into those 
deplorable mistakes which render most of his plays— 
beautifol anct graceful as they are, and full of tenderness 
and passion — more like copies in fainter colours of his 
sublime masters, than produetions conceived by original 
genius, in a spirit akin to the age and nation to which 
he belonged. Another misfortune attended the compo- 
sition of his tragedies, as it had also on tbore of his 
predecessor. The Greek drama was held solemn sod 
sacred — the stage a temple: the English and Spanish 
theatres, wild, as they might be termed, were yet magni= 
ficent in their errors, An evil custom in France crushed 
every possibility of external pomp waiting on the 
majesty of action. The nobles, the petit mattres, all 
the men of what is called the best society in Paris, were 
accustomed to sit on the stage, and crowded it 20 a8 not 
to allow the author room to produce more than two per- 
sons at a time before the scene. All possibility, there- 
fore, of reforming the dull undramatic expedient of the 
whole action passing in oarration between 9 chief per- 
sonage and @ confidant was taken away ; and thus plays 
assumed the form rather of narrative poems in dialogue 
than the native guise of s moving, stirring picture of 
life, sach as it is with us— while the amembly of dandy 
critics, ever on the look-out for ridicule, allowed no step 
beyond conveutional rules, and termed the torpor of 
their imaginations, good taste. We only wonder that, 
under much cireumstances, tragedies of merit were pro- 
duced. But to return to Racive's “ Alexandre.” 

‘This tragedy was the cause of the quarrel between 
Racine and Moliére. {t waz brought out at the theatre of 
the Palais Royal — it waa unsuccessful ; and the author, 
attributing his ill success to the actors, withdrew it, and 
caused it to be performed at the Hétel de Bourgogne : 
to this defalcation he added the greater injury of 
inducing Champmélt, the best tragic aciress of the 
‘time, to quit Motiére’s company for that of the rival 
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theatre. Molitre never forgave him; and they cened 
to aworiste together. Matame de Scvigne alluden 
in her letters to the attachment of Raci 
mele, but his son denies that auch existed ; and the 
mention which Racine makes in his letters of thir 
actress, when she was idying. betray no trace of tender 
recollection; yet. as these were addressed to his +00, 
he might carefully suppress the expressions of hia 
regret, He taught Champmeté to recite ; and she owed 
her reputation to his instructions, 

‘The criticism freely poured on hia two tragedies were 
of use to the author. He was keenly alive to censure, 
and deeply pained by it; but, when accompanied by 
tach praise as showed that correction and improvement 
wore expected, he realily gave ear to the sugcestions of 
bia fault-finders, Iorleau boasted that he taught Racine 
to rhyme with difficulty — casy verses, he said, are not 
those written most easily. Racine, as he went on, also 
began to feel the true bent of his genius, white his 
desire to write parts suited to Champmeld induced hil 
to give that preponderance to the chief female part that 
produced, in the sequel, his beat plays, 

While he was employing himself on “ Andromaque” 
he sustained an atiack, which roused him to some 
resentment. Nicole, in a letter be publislwd againet « 
New nect of religionists, asserted that “a romance 
writer and 2 theatrical poet are public poisoners — not 
of bovties, but of rouls—and that they ought to look on 
thempelves as the occasion of en infinity of spiritual 
homicides, of which they are, or might be, the cause.” 
Racine felt this censure the more bitterly from his having 
‘been excluded from visiting the Port Royal on account of 
his tragedies * ; and he answered it by a letter, addressed 
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“To the author of imaginary reveries.” This letter is 
written with = good deal of wit and pleasantry: we 
miss the high tone of eloquent feeling that it might 
‘be supposed that an euthor, warmed with the dignity 
of his calling, would have expressed. His letter waa 
answered, and he was excited to write a reply, which 
he showed to Bolleau. The satirist persuaded him to 
suppress it; telling him that it would do no honour to 
his heart, since he attacked, in attacking the Port Royal, 
men of the highest integrity, to whom he was under 
obligations, Hacine yielded, declaring that bin letter 
should never see light; which it did not till ofter his 
death, when a stray copy was found and printed. The 
conduct of the poets was honourable. It is probable 
that Racine did not, in his heart, believe in the good- 
ness of his cause; for he was deeply imbued with 
the prejudices instilled by the jansenists in bis early 
youth. He was piqued by the attack, but his con- 
conscience sided with his cenmurers ; and the degraded 
state to which clerical influence brought French actors 
in those days might well cause a devout catholic to 
doubt the innocence of the drama. A higher tone of 
feeling would have caused Racine to perceive that the 
fault lay with the persecutors, not the persecuted ; but 
though an amisble and upright man, and a man of 
genius, he was in nothing beyond his age. 

‘Aw Racine continued to write, he used his powers 
with more freedom and success, “ Andromache,” ‘‘ Bri- 
tannicus,” and “ Berenice” succeeded one to the other. 
‘The first, we are told, had « striking success ; and it was 
said to bave cost the life of Montfleuri, a celebrated actor, 
who put somuch passion into the partof Orestesthat hefell. 
2. victim to the excitement. “ Berenice” wax written et the 
desire of Henriettaof England, duchessof Orleans. It was 
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called a duel, since she imposed the same subject, at the 
same time, on Corneille. Racine’s was the better tragedy, 
and must always be read with deep interest ; for to itv 
own merit it adda the interest of commemorating 
the struggles of pasion that Louis XIV. experienced, 
when, in his early days, he loved that charming 
Princess. The subject, however, ix too uniform, and 
the catastrophe not sufficiently tragic. Boileau felt ita 
defects; and said that, had he beets by, he would 
have prevuuted his friend's accepting the princess 
challenge to write on such a subject. When Cha- 
pelle was asked what he thought of Berenice, he 
aummed up the defects of the play in a few words. 
© What I think?’ he said, “why, Merion weepm; 
Marion sobs jarion wants to be married.” That 
Racine should bave excelled Corneille on this subject 
is not to be wondered ; but Corneille hed still, many 

adherents who divlained, and tried to put down, his 
young rival. He hal habituated the French audicuces 
toamore heroic cast of thought than Racine could portray, 
‘The eager eloquence, the iipetuous passions, and even 
the love of the elder poct were totally unlike the soft- 
ness and tendernem of the younger. Racine, therefore 
encountered much criticiam, which rendered him very 
uahappy. He told his son, in after years, that he suffered 
far more pain from the faults found with his produc. 
tions than he ever experienced pleasure feom their 
success, This avowal at once displays the innate weak- 
ness of the man® Mudame de Sévignd was among 
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the partisans of Corneille ; and her criticism shows the 
impression made on sach by the new style of the young 
poet. ‘I send you “ Bajezet,”” she writes to ber daugh- 
ter: “I wish I conld also send you Champmédlé to ani- 
matethe piece. Itcontains agreeable passages, but nothing 
perfectly beautiful ; nothing that carries one away; none 
of those tirades of Corneille that make one shudder. 
Racine can never be compared to him, Let us always 
remember the difference. The former will never go 
beyond “Andromache ;” he writes parta for Champmélé, 
and not for future ages, When he is no longer young, 
and has ceased to be susceptible of love, he will case to 
write as well as he now docs.” This opinion is at least 
false. The tragedies of Racine still live, or at leeat did 
80 while Talma and theclassic theatre survived in France. 
And “Athalie,” written in his more advanced years, is 
the beat of bie works, 

In the interval between “Andromaque” end “Britan- 
nicus” his comedy of * Les Plaideurs” appeared. A sort 
of lay benefice had been conferred on him, but he had 
scarcely obtained it when it was disputed by a ts and 
then began 2 lawauit, which, ax he says, “neither he nor 
his judges understood.” Tired out by law proceedings, 
weary of consulting advocates and soliciting judges, 
he abandoned his benefice, consoling himself meanwhile 
dy writing the comedy of “Les Piaideurs,” which was 
soggested by it. We have spoken, in the preceding 
Pages, of the suppers where Racine, Boileau, Alolitre, 
and others met; in which they gave full pley to their 
fancy, and gaiety and wit were the order of the day. 
At these suppers the plot of the projected comedy was 
talked over. One guest provided him with the proper 
Yegal terms. Boileau furnished the idea of the dispute 
between Chicanean and the countess: he had witnessed 
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t similar scena in the spertments of his brother, « scri- 
vener, between a well-known Iswyer and the countess 
de Criasé, who had passed her life, and dissipated her 
Property, in lawsuits. The parliament of Paris, wearied 
by her pertingeious litigiousness, forbade her to carry 
on any suit without the consent of two advocates, who 
were named. She was furious at this sentence; and, 
after wearying judges, barristers, and attorneys hy her 
repinings, she visited Boileau’s brother, where she met 
the person ia question. This men, s Paul Pry by in- 
clination, was eager to ellvise her: she was at first de- 
Tighted, till he said something to unnoy her. and they 
quarrelled violeny. ‘This character being introduced 
into the comedy, the actress, who took the part, 
mickedl the poor countess to the life, even to the wearing 
a faded pink gown, such as she usually wore. Many 
other traits of thia comedy were anecdotes actually in 
vogue ; and the exordium of Intimé, who, when pleading 
about a capon, adopted the opening of Cicero's oration, 
“Pro Quintio,” — “ Que res in civitate due plurimum 
possunt, he contra nos ainbe faciunt hoc tempore, sum 
me gratia et eloquentia,” had actually been put to use 
by an advocate in a petty cause between a baker and a 
pastrycook. 

The humour of this piece bows that Racine might 
have succeeded in comedy ; it is full of comic situation, 
and the true spirit of Aristophsnie farce. Yet it did 
not at first succeed, either because the audience could 
not at once enter into its spirit, or because it was op- 
poned by a cabsl of persons who considered themselves 
attacked ; and it was withdrawn after the second repre- 
sentation. Molire, however, ssw its merits; and, though 
he bad quarrelled with the poet, he said aloud, on quit- 
ting the theare, “ This is an excellent comedy; and 
those who decry it deserve themselves to be decricd.” 
A month afterwards the actors ventured to represent it 
at court. The king entered into the spirit of the fun, and 
‘laughed so excessively that the courtiers were astonished. 
‘The actors, delighted by this unhoped-for piece of good 
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fortune, returned to Paris the same night, and hastened 
to wake up the author, to impart the news, The turmoil 
of their carriages in his quiet street, in the middle of 
the night, awoke the neighbourhood: windows were 
thrown open ; and, aa it had been said that s counsellor 
of state hed expressed great indignation against ‘ Les 
Plsideura,” it was supposed that the author was csrried 
off to prison, for having dared to ridicule the judges on 
the public stage ; 20 that, while he was rejoicing at his 
success, the report in Paris the next morning was that 
be Dail 'teet erred off in the night by 2 lettre-de- 

In 1678 Racine was elected into the French aca~ 
demy. The speech he made on taking his seat was 
‘brief and courteous, but not humble, and delivered in #0 
low a voice that only those nesr him could hear ft. 
Meanwhile he continued to add to his reputation 
bringing out his tragedies of  Bajanet,”  Mithridates 
“Phrdra,” and “Iphigenia.” Each ieuproving in his pe- 
caliarexcellence,each found warm admirers and bitterepe- 
mies. Pradon brought out a tragedy on the subject of 
Pheedra on the same day as Racine ; and be had meny 
partisans. Among them wasthe duke de Montausier, and 
all the clique of the Hétel de Bouillon. They carried their 
measures #0 far as to take the principal boxes, on the first 
six nights of each piece, and thus filled the theatre, or kept 
itempty, as they pleased. The chief friend of Pradon was 
toadame des Honlieres ; who favoured him, because she 
patronised all those poets whom she judged incapable 
of writing an well ss herself. She witnessed the repre- 
sentation of Racine’s play ; and returned afterwards to 
8 upper of select friends, among whom wes Pradon. 
‘The new tragedy was the subject of conversation, each 
did their best to decry it; and madame dee Hoolieres 
wrote « mediocre sannet enough, beginning — 

™ Dane un fauteuil doré, Phtdre, treublante et bibme,’” 


to turn it into ridicule. This sonnet had vogue io 
Paris, No one knew who wrote it: it was attributed to 
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the duke de Nevers, brother of the celebrated duchess 
de Mazarin. The partisans of Racine parodied the son- 
net, under this idea ; the parody beginning 
Dane un Palais doré, Damon jaloux et ditme," 
and even attacked the duchess, as 
“ Une scrur vagaboude, aux erins plus moira que Dlonds.” 
‘This reply was attributed to Racine and Boileau. The 
duke de Nevere, highly irritated, threatencd personal chas- 
tisement in revenge. The report spread that he meant to 
have them assassinated. They denied having written the 
offending sonnet; and the son of the great Condé 
‘went to them, and said, “‘ If you did not write it, come to 
the Hétel de Conde, where the prince ean protect you, as 
youareinnocent. If you dit write it, still come to the 
Hotel de Condé, and the prince will take you under his 
protection, as the sonnet is both pleasant and witty.” An 
answer was reiterated to the parody, with the sme 
rhymes, beginning 
“ Racine et Despetaur, Var trate ot le tot Biémne.” 
‘The quarrel was afterwards appeased, when it was dis- 
covered that certain young nobles, and not the poets, 
were the authors of the first parody. 

This lest adventure, joined to other circumstances, 
cansed Racine to resolve on renouncing the drama. The 
opinions of the recluses of the Port Royal concerning 
its wickedness were deeply rooted in his heart. Though 
in the fervour of youth, composition, and success, he 
had silenced his scruples, they awoke, after  surpen- 
sion, with redoubled violence. He not only resolved to 
Write no more, but imposed severe penances on himsclf 
in expiation for those he had alreedy written, and even 
wished to turn chartreus. Religion with him took the 
narrowest priestly form, redeemed only by the native 
gentleness and tenderness of his disposition. These qua- 
lities made him listen to his confessor, who advised him, 
instead of becoming 2 monk, to marry some woman of a 
pious turn, who would be his companion in working out 
his salvation. He followed this counsel, and matried 
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Catherine de Romsne,« Indy af of a position in life and 


‘167% fortune similar to his own. This marriage deelded hia 


Fe fature destiny, His wife had never reed nor ecen his 
© tragesties ; she knew their names bat by hearsay ; she 
regarded poetry as 2n abomination; she looked op 
Prayer and church-going as the only absolutely proper 
‘occupations of life. She was of an over-anxious dis. 
position, and not a little narrow-minded. Bat she was 
conscientious, upright, sincere, affectionate, and grateful, 
She gave her husband good advice, and, by the calmness 
of her temper, smoothed the irritebility of his His 
lettera to his son give ua pleasing pictures of his afftction 
for his wife and children; melancholy ones of the effects 
of bis opinious, The young mind is timid: it is easily 
Jed to fear death, and to doubt salvation, and to throw 
itself into religion as a refoge from the phantssraal 
horrors of another world. One after the other of Racine’s 
children resolved to take monastic vows. His sons lost 
their vocation when thrown into active life; but the 
girls, brought up in convents, of gentle, pliant, end en~ 
thusiastic dispositions, were more firm, and either took 
the vows in early youth— which devoted them to lives 
of hardship and self-denial —or had their young hearts 
torn by the struggles between the world and (not God) 
‘bat the priests, Racine, on the whole, acted kindly and 
conscientiously, and endeavoured to prove their vocation 
‘defore he consented to the final sacrifice ; but the nature 
of their education, and his own feelings, prevented all 
fair trial ; and hia joy at their steadiness, bis annoyance 
in their vacillation, iteelf in his lettere. His 
income, derived from King’s pensions and the 
place of historiographer, was restricted ; and though 
the king made him presents, yet these were not 
more than commensnrate to his increased expenses 
‘when in attendance at court, He hed seven children ; 
he found it difficult, therefore, to give doweries to all the 
girls ; and worldly reasoning came to astist and conso- 
lidate sentiments which sprang originally from bigotry. 

One of the first scta of Racine, on entering on this 


new life, was to reconcile himself to his friends of the 
Port Royal. He easily made hia peace with M. Nicole, 
who did not know what enmity was, 2nd who received 
him with open arms. M. Arnaud was not so facile: 
his sister, mother Angelica, had been ridiculed by Ra- 
cine, and he could not forgive him. Boileau endeavoured 
in vain to bring about a reconciliation: he found 
‘M. Amaud impracticable. At length he determined 
on a new mode of attack; and he went to the doctor, 
taking the tragedy of “Phaedra” with him, with the 
intention of proving that 2 play may be innocent in 
the eyes of the severest jansenist. Boileau, an he 
walked towards the learned ani pious doctor's house, 
reasoned with himself: —* Will this man,” he thought, 
“‘alwaya fancy himself in the right? snd caunot I 
prove to him that he is in the wrong? 1 am quite 
sure that f am in the right now; and, if be will not 
agree with me, he must be in the wrong.” Me found 
‘rnaod with a number of visitors: he presented the 
book, and read at the same time the pamage from 
the preface in which the author testifies hin desire to be 
reconciled to persons of piety. Boileau then went on 
to say that his friend had renounceil the theatre ; but at 
the same time he maintained, that, if the drama wes ct 
gerous, it was the fault of the poets ; but that © Phedi 
contained nothing but what was morally virtuous. ‘The 
audience, consisting of young jansenist 
smiled contemptuously ; but M. Arnaud replied, * If 
it be so, there ia no harm in this tragedy.” 

Boileau declared he never felt xo happy in his life ason 
hearing this declaration ; he left the book, and returned. 
a few deys afterwards for the doctor's opinion: it 
‘wos favourable, and leave was given him to bring bis 
friend the following day. Louis Racine’s sccount of 
the interview gives a singuler picture of manners. 
“They (Boilesu and Racine) went together; and, though 
a numerous company was assembled, the culprit entered, 
with humility and confusion depicted on his counte. 
nance, and threw himsclf at M. Arnand’s feet, who 
followed his example, and they embraccd. M. Arnand 
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Promised to forget the past, and to be his friend for the 
future — a promise which he faithfully kept.” * 

‘This same year Racine was named historiographer to 
the king, together with his friend, In some sort this 
may be considered fortunate; since, having renounced 
poetry, he might have negleeted literature, had not 
this new employment given him a subject which he 
deemed exalted in ita nature. How strangely is bumen 
nature constituted. Racine made a scruple of writing 
tragedies, or, indeed, poetry of any kind that was not 
religious. He believed that it was impious to comme- 
morate in lofty verse the heroic emotions of our nature, 
or to dress in the beautiful colours of poetry the gentle 
sorrows of the loving heart: from such motives he gave 
ap hig best title to fame, his dearest occupation ; but 
he had no scruple in following his sovereign to the wars, 
and in beholding the attack and defence of towns, “‘ I was 
‘at some distance,” he writes to Boileau, “ bat could 
see the whole assault perfectly through a glass, which, in- 
deed, 1 could scarcely hold steady enough to lock through 
my, heart beat 90 fast to see 10 many brave men ent 
down.” Still there was no ccrnple here, though the un- 
justifiable nature of Louis XIV.’s wars afforded no 
excuse for the misery and desolation he spread around, 

‘This contradiction atrikes us yet more forcibly in his 
letters to his son, which are full of moral precepts, and 
just and enlightened advice on literary subject. Had 
he been a soldier, it had made a naturel portion of the 
Picture ; but that a man at once of a lively imagins- 
tion, tender disposition, and pious sentiments, and who, 
we are told, evinced particular regard for his own person, 
should, day after day, view the crucltics and ravages of 
‘war en amateur shocks our moral nense. 

Racine was servile, ‘This lest worst fault he owed, 
doubtless, to his monkish education, which gave that 
tum to his instinctive wish to gain the sympathy and 
approbation of his associates. His devotion was servile. 
He deserves the praise, certainly, of preferring hie God. 
to his king ; for he continued s janseniat, though the 
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king reprobated that sect and upheld the jesuits, ax his 
own party ; yet he never blamed Racine for his adher. 
ence to the Port Royal, so he was never temptel to 
abandon it. His veneration for the king— his fear, 
his adulation — were carried to a weakness, It is true 
that it is difficult for a bold, impossible for » feeble, 
tind to divest itself of « certain sort of worship for the 
first man of the age ; and Louis was certainly the first of 
is. Racine also liked the refinements of a court ; he 
prided himself om being a courtier. He succeeded better 
than Boileau, who had no ambition of the sort ; yet he 
coukl never attain that perfect aelf-porwasion, joined to 
en insinuating and easy address, that marks the man bred 
ina court, ancl asxured of his station in it. “Look at those 
two men,” eaid the king, seeing Racine and M. de 
Cavoie walking together ; “I often sce them together, 
and I know the reason. Cavoie fancies himeclf a wit 
while conversing with Racine, and Racine fancies bim- 
self a courtier while talking to Cavoie.” It must not 
be supposed, however, that he carried his courtieralike 
propensities to any contemptible exces. His affectionate 
disposition found its greatest enjoyment at home ; ant 
he often left the pelace to enjoy the society of his wife 
and children. His son relates, that one dey, having just 
returned from Versailles to enjoy this pleasure, an 
attendant of the duke came to invite him to dine at the 
Hotel de Condé. “J cannot go,” said Racine ; “1 have 
retamed to my family after an absence of cight days ; 
they have got a fine carp for me, and would be much 
disappointed if I did not share it with them.” 

In the life of Boileau there is mention of the poet's 
first campaign, and the pleasantries that ensued. Hoilesn 
never attended another; but Recine followed the king 
in several , and his correspondence with his friend from 
the carop is very pleasing. Whatever faults might dimi- 
nish the brightness of hia character, he had a charm- 
ing simplicity, a warmth of beart, a turn for humour, 
and a modesty, that make us love the man. His life 
‘was peaceful: his attendance at court, domestic peace, 
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the open-hearted intimacy between him and Boileau, 
were the chief incidents of his life. “ The friends were 
very dissimilar,” sayz Lonis Recine; “ but they de- 
Tighted in esch other's society : probity was the link of 
the union.” He attended the academy cleo. It fell 
to him to receive Thomas Coroeille, when he wat 
1ga4, chosen member in place of the great Comeille, Racine’s 
Zar, acldress pleased greatly, His praise of his great rival 
45. was considered as generous as it was just. To this he 
added an eulogium on the king, which caused Louis to 
command him to recite his speech afterwards tohim. At 
‘one time he was Jed to break his resolution to write no 
more poetry, by the request af the marquis of Seignelay, 
‘who gave a fate to the king at his house at Sceaux ; and. 
‘on this oceasion Racine wrote bis “ Idyl on Peace.’” 
Ina biography of this kind, where the events ‘are 
merely the every-day occurrences of life, anecdotes form 
® prominent portion, and a few may here be intro- 
duced. Racine had not Boileau’s wit, but he had 
more humour, and s talent for raillery. Boilesu 
Tepresented to him the danger of yielding to this, 
even among friends. One day, after » rather warm 
discussion, in which Racine had rallied his friend un- 
mercifully, Boilean said composedly, “Did you wish 
to annoy me?” ‘ God forbid!” cried the other. 
Well, then,” ssid Boilean, “you were in the wrong, 
for you did annoy me.” On occasion of another such 
dispute, carried on in the same manner, Boileau ex- 
aimed, “ Well, then, 1 am in the wrong ; but I would 
yather be wrong than be so insolently right.” He lise 
tened to his friend’s reprimand with docility. Always 
endeavouring to correct the defects of his character, he 
never received  reproof but he turned hia eyes inward 
to discover whether it wan just, and to amend the 
fault that occasioned it. He tells his son in a letter, 
that accustomed, while s young man, to live among 
friends who rallied each other freely on their defects, 
he never took offence, but profited by the lesons thos 
conveyed, Such, however, is human blindness, that he 
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never perceived the injurious tendency of his chief defect 
weakness of character. He displays this amusingly 
chough in some anecdotes he has recorded of Louis XIV. 
in which the magnanimity of the monarch is lauded for 
the gentleness with which he reproved an attendant for 
giving him an unaired shirt. 

‘Much of Racine’s time was spent at court — the king 
having given b in the castle and his 
entries, He liked to heer him read. He said Re- 
cine had the most agreeable physiognomy of any one 
at court, and, of course, was pleased to ree him 
about him. He was a great favourite of madame de 
Maintenon, whom, in seturn, he admired and respected, 
There was a good deal of similanty in theie characters, 
aod dey could sympathise readily with each other. 
It is well known how, at this lady's request, he unwil~ 
lingly broke his resolve, and wrote two tragedies, with 
this extenuation in his eyes, that they were on religious 
subjects ; indeed, he had no pious ecruple in writing 
them ; but, keenly sensitive to criticixm, he feared to 
forfeit the fame te had acquired, and that a falling 
off should appear in these youngest children of he 
genius, 

The art of reciting poetry with ease and grace wes 
cousidered in France a necessary portion of education, 
Racine was remarkeble for the excellence of his delivery. 
‘At one time he had been asked to give some instruc- 
tions in the art of declemation to a young princess ; but, 
when he found that she hed been learning portions of 
hia tragedy of “ Andromaque,” be retired, and begged 
that he might not again be asked to give similar lessons, 
In the same way, madame de Brinon, superior of the 
house of Seint Cyr, was desirous that her pupils should 
learn to recite; and, not daring to teach them the tra- 
gedies of Corneille and Racine, she wrote some very bad 
pieces herself. Madame de Maintenon wes present 
at the representation of one of these, and, finding it 
insufferable, abe begged that it might not be played 
again, but that « tragedy af Comeille or Recine should be 
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chosen in which there was least love. “Cinna” was 
first got up, and afterwards “Andromaque.” The latter 
was so well played that madame de Maintenon found 
it ill suited for the instruction of young ladies: she 
wrote to Racine on the subject, asying, ‘ Our litle 
gitls have been acting your “ Andromagque,” and they 
performed it 20 well that they shal! never act either that 
or any other of your tragedies again ;” and she went onto 
‘beg that he would write some sort of moral or historical 
poem fit for the recitation of young ladies. The 
Tequest is certainly what we, in vulgar language, should 
call cool, Racine was annoyed, but he was too good 
2 courtier to disobey —he has bad his reward. He 
feared to decrease his reputation. In this he showed 
too great diffidence of his genius. ‘The very necessity 
of not dressing some thrice-told heroic fable in French 
attire was of use; and we owe “ Athalie,” the best of 
al) his dramas, to this demi-regal command, 

His first choice, however, fell naturally upon Esther. 
‘There is something in her story fascinating to the ima- 
Goal. A young and gentle girl, saving her nation 

from persecution by the mere force of compsesion and 
conjugal love, is in itself a graceful and poetic idea Ra- 
cine found that it had other edvantages, when he imaged 
the pious and persuasive Maintenon in the young bride, 
and theimperious Montespan in the fallen Veshti. When 
the she lay ‘waa performed applications were found for 

other personages, end the haughty Louvois was detected 
in Haman. The piece plessed the lady who commanded 
it; but she found her labours begin when it was to be 
acted, expecially when the young duchess of Burgundy 
took a part. She attributed to the court the discontent 
about the distribution of parts, which flourishes in every 
green-room in the world, though it appertain only to 8 
‘bar ; however, suecesa crowned the work. Esther was 
acted again and again before the king; no favonr was esti~ 
mated so highly 22 20 invitation to be present. Madame 
de Caylus, niece of madame de Maintenon, was the best 
actress ; and even the choruses, sung by the young pure 
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voices of girls selected for their ability, were full of 
beauty and interest. 

Charmed by the success, madame de Maintenon 
asked the poet for yet another tragedy. He found it 
very difficult to select a subject. Ruth and others were 
considered and rejected, til! he chose one of the revo 
lutions of the regal house of Judah*, which was at 
‘once a domestic tragedy, and yet enveloped in all the 
majesty of royalty, and the grandeur of the Hebrew 
worship. Avluligh, on the death of her son Aheriah, 
destroyed ali the seed royal of the house of Judah, 
except one child, Joash, who was saved by Jebosheba, 
a princess of Isracl, wife of Jehoiada the prievt, and 
brought up by the latter till old enough to be restored 
to hin throne, when he was brought out before the 
people, and proclaimed king, and the weurping queen, 
Athaliah, slain. ‘The subject of this drama, concern- 
ing which he hesitated so long and feared so much, 
he found afterwards far better adapted to the real dc 
velopment of passion than ‘‘Ksther.” “Esther,” after all, 
ina young ladies’ play ; and the xery notion of the per- 
wonages having allusion to the ledlivs of the court gives 
it a temporary and factitious intcrest, ill adapted to the 
dignity of tragedy. Racine put bis whole soul in 
“ Athalie,”” Hin piety, his love of God, his reverence for 
priests, which caused him to clothe the character of 
Sehoiaila in awful majesty ; his awe for the great mance 
of Jebovah, and his immediate interference with the 
affairs of the Jewish nation ; his power of seizing the 
grandeur of the Hebrew conception of the Alwighty 
gave sublimity to his drama, while the sorrows and vir- 
tuca of the young Joash gave, so to spesk, a virgin grace 
ta the whole. He had erred hitherto in treading with 
‘sanessy steps in the path which theGreeks had trod before; 
‘bat here a new field was opened. And, to enhance the 
novelty and propriety of the story. he added 2 versifi- 
cation more perfect than is to be found im any other of 
his plays. 

+ Vide? Kings, chap, x1, 2 Chrosicier, chap. xx.IL 
¥ 
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‘Yet it was unlacky. It bad been represented to ma- 
dame de Maintenon, that it was iil fitted for the educa- 
tion of noble young ladies to cause them to act before & 
whole court; and that the ert of recitation was dearly par- 
chased by the vanity, love of display, and lom of feminine 
timidity thus engendered. “ Athalie” was, therefore, 
never got up like “Esther.” It was performed, before the 
king and a few others, in madame de Maintenon’a private 
apartment, by the young ladies, in their own dresser. 
Afterwards it was performed at Paris with ill success. 
The author wes deeply mortified, while Boileau consoled 
him by prophesying “ le public reviendra ;” prophecy 
which, in the sequel, waa entirely falfilled. 

Many letters of Racine to his family are presery- 
ed; which show us the course of bis latter years, It 
waa uniform: though a large family brought with it 
such cares as sometimes caused him to regret his having 
flven up his resolution to turn monk. At home be read, 
books of piety, instructed his children, and conversed 
with his friends, Sioilean continued the most intimate. 
Often the whole family repaired to Auteuil, where they 
were received with kindness sud hospitality: at other 
times he followed the king to Fontainebleau and Marli. 
He had the place of gentleman in ordinary to the king 
(of whieh he obtained the survivance for his son), and 
was respected and loved by many of the chief nobility. 

Racine, however, was not destined to 2 long life ; and, 
while eagerly employed on the advancing hiu family, ill- 
neas and death checked his plans, His son thinks that he 
payshim a compliment by attributing his death to his sen- 
sibility, and the mortification he sustained from the dis- 
plessare of the king. We, on the contrary, should be glad 
to exonerate his memory from the charge of  weaknews 
which, carried so fer, puts him in » contemptible light ; 
and would rather hope thet the despondency, the almost 
despair, he testified, waa augmented by his state of health, 
as his illness was one that peealizrly affects the spirits. 
Like every person of quick aud tender feelings, be was, 
at times, inclined to melancholy, and given to brood ever 
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his anxieties and grief. He rather feared evil than 
anticipated good ; and these defects, instead of leewning 
Dy the edvance of age and the increase of his piety. 
‘were angmented through the failure of his health, aud 
the timid and cowardly tendency of his faith. 

The glories of Louis XIV. were fast vanishing. 
Added to the more circumscribed miseries, resulting to 
a portion of his subjects from the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, was the universal distress of the people, 
Joadgd by taxa.ion for the purpose of carrying on the war. 
Medame de Maintenon felt for all those who suffered. 
Her notions of religion, though not jansenist, yet ren- 
dered her strictly devout, To restore Louin to the prac. 
tice of the virtues she considered necessary to hia 
salvation, she had thrown him, aa much as posible, into 
the hands of the jesuits. When the question bad been 
his personal plessures, she hed veutured far to recal hii 
to a sense of duty ; but she never went beyond. If she 
governed in any thing, it was with a hidden influence 
‘which he could not detect: she never appeared to inter- 
fere; ani her whole life wax spent in a aserifice of almost 
every pleasure of her own to indulge his tastes and en- 
joyments, 

‘Madame de Maintenon was very partiat to Racine. 
His conversation, his views, his sentiments, all pleased. 
her. One day they couversed on the distress into which 
the country was plunged. Racine explained his ideas of 
the remedies that might be applied with so much clearness 
and animation, they appeared 0 reasonable and feasible 
to his auditress, that she begged him to put them in 
writing, promising that his letter should be seen by no 
eyes but her own. He, moved somewhat by a hope of 
doing good, obeyed. Madame de Maintenon was read 
ing his essay when the king entered and took it up. 
After casting hia eves over it, he esked who was the 

author ; and madame de Maintenon, after a faint resist. 
ance, broke her promise —and named Racine. The king 
expremed displeamure that he sbould presume to put 
forth opinions on questions of state :—“ Does be think 

x2 
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that he knows every thing,” he said, “ because he writes 
food. verses ? Devs he ssh t0 be 's minister of state, 
because he isa grest poet?” A monarch never expresses 
‘iapleasure without giving visihle marks of dissatisfac~ 
tion, Aladame de Maintenon felt this so much that she 
sent word to Racine of what had passed, telling him, st 
the same time, not to appear at court till he heard again 
from her. The poet was deeply burt. He feared to 
have dixpleased e prince to whom he owed #0 much. 
He grew melancholy —he grew ill: his malady ap. 
peared to be a fever, which the doctors treated with 
their favourite bark ; “ut ‘an abscess was formed on the 
liver, which they regarded lightly. 

Being somewhat cinbarrassed in his means at thin 
time, he was desirous of being excused the tax with 
which hia pension was burdened ; he made the request. 
At had been granted on a former occasion —now it wae 
refused ; yet with a grace: for the hing, in saying “ It 
cannot be,” added, * Ef, however, I can find some way 
of compensating him I «hall be very glad." Heedicas of 
this promise, discouraged by the refusal. he broodert con. 
tinually over the loas of royal favour. He bepan to fear 
that his adherence to the tenets upheld by the Port Royal 
aight have displeased the king: in short, irritated by ill- 
ness, depressed by his enforced absence from court, he 
gave himeclf up to melancholy. He wrote to madame 
de Mainunon on this new idea of being accused of jan- 
neniem. His letter does him little honour — it bears 
too deeply the impress of servility, and yet of an irrite- 
tion which he ought to have been too proud to express. 
“ As for intrigue,” he writes, “who may not be ac- 
cused, if such en accusation reaches 2 man ax devoted 
to the king as I am: 2 man who passes his life in 
thinking of the king; in acquiring a knowledge of the 
great actions of the Ling ; end in inspiring others with 
the sentiments of love end admiration which he feels 
for the king. There are many living witnesses who 
could tell you with what zeal I have often combatted 
the little discontenta which often rise in the minds of 
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persons whom the king has most favoured. But, ma- 
dame, with what conscience can I tell posterity that thin 
great prince never listened to false reports against per- 
sons absolutely unknown to him, if ¥ become a sai ex- 
‘ample of the contrary ?” 

Madame de Maintenon was touched by his appeal : 
she wished to, yet dared not, receive him, He wandered 
sorrowfully about the avenucs of the park of Venailles, 
hoping to encounter her — and at last succeeded: she 
perceived him, and tured into the path to meet hitu. 
“ Of what are you afraid?” she said. “I am the 
cause of your disaster, and my interest and my honour 
are concerned to repair it. Your cause in 
this cloud pass—1 will bring back fair weath 
no, madam,” he cried, © it will never return 
“Why do you think so?” she answered; “ Do you 
doubt my sincerity, or my credit?" ——“ J am aware of 
your crelit, mailam,” be said, * and of your goodness 
to me; but I have an aunt who loves me in 2 different 
manner. This holy maiden prays to God cach day 
that I may suffer disgrace, humiliation, and every other 
evil that inay engender a spirit of repentance; and she 
will have more credit than you.” As be xpoke there 
was the sound of a carriage approaching, * It in the 
king!” crid unadame de Maintenon — “ hide yourself :" 
and be hurricd to conceal hinnself behind the trees. 

‘What a trange picture dues this conversation give of 
the contradictions of the huuwan heart. Here is a man 
whooe ruling passion was a desire to attain eternal sal- 
vation and a fvar to miss it; a man who believed that 
‘God called men to him by the intervention of adversities 
and sorrow ; and that the truly pious ought to look on 
such, as marks of the Saviour’s love: and yet the visita- 
tion of them reduced him to sickness and desth. He 
had many thoughts cf total retirement ; but he felt it 
necessary, for the good of hia family and the advancement 
of his sons, to continue his attendance at court: for, 
though not allowed to see the king and madame de 
Maintenon privately, he still appeared at the public 
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levees. The aadness he felt at the new and humiliating 
pare he played there, rendered this, however, a task from 
Eich be would gladly have been excused. 

The abscess on the liver closrd, and his depression 
and sense of illness increased. One day, while in his 
study, he felt so overcome that he was obliged to give 
over his occupation and f to bed. The cause of his 
illness was not known: it was even mapected that he 
Rave way pusillanimously to aslight indisposition —while 

death bad already seized on a vital part. He was 
visited by the nobles of the court, and the king scnt to 
make inguiries. 

His devotion and patience increased as his disease 
grew painful, and strength af mind sprang up as death 
drew near, He occupied himself by recommending his 
family to his friends and patrons, He dictated a letter to 
‘M. de Cavole, asking him to wolicit for the payment of 
the arrears of his pension for the benefit of the survivors. 
‘When the letter was finished, he said to his son, “ Why 
did you not inchide the arrcara due to Boileau in the 
request ? We must not be separated. Write your letter 
over again ; and tell Boileau that J was his friend till 
death.” On taking leave of this dear friend he made 
an effort to embrace him, saying, “I look on it as a 
happiness that I die before you.” 

‘When it was discovered that an internal abscess was 
formed, eo operation was resolved on. He consented to 
undergo it, but he had no hopes of preserving his life, 
“ The physicians try to give me hope,” he said, “ and 
God could restore me; but the work of death is done.” 
Hitherto he had feared to die — but its near approach 
found him prepared and courageous, The operation 
was useless — he died three days after its performance, 
on the 2iet of April, 1699, in his sixtieth year. 

It will be perceived that we have not said too much in 
affirming, that the qualities of his heart compensated for a 
certain weaknessof character, which, fostered by a tooen. 
thusiastic piety, and the gratitude he owed to him whom 
he considered the greatest of monarchs, led him to waste 
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at court, and in dreams of bigotry, those faculties which 
ought to have inspired him, even if the drama were re 
prehensible, with the conception of some great and uxc- 
fut work, redounding more to the honour of the Creator 
(since he gifted him with these faculties) then the many 
hours he spent in his oratory. 11 ix plain frota his letters 
that something puctile was thus imparted to his mind, 
which, from the first, needed strengthening. Yet one sort 
of strength he gained, He had a cuuscience that for ever 
urged bim to co right, and a mind open to conviction, 
Under the intluence of bis religious system, he wae led 
rather to avoid faults than to sevk to altaln virtues, He 
had an inclination for raillery. which, through the advice 
of Boilcau, he carefully restrained : he wan fond of 
sure ; religion caused hun to prefer the quict of bis how 
and, as the same friend sad, “ Reason brings most men 
to faith — faith has brought Racine to reason.” Fearful 
of pain himeclf, he was eager to avoid causing it 10 
others. In society he was pliant; striving to draw 
others out rather than endeavouring to shine hunwlf. 
“¢ When the prince of Condé passes whole hour with 
me,” he said to fis son, “ you would be wurprised to tind 
that I perhaps hase not uttered four word» all the tine; 
but I put him into the humour to talk, and he gacs 
away even more satisfied with himself than with me, 
My talent cloex not consist in proving to the great that I 
am clever, but in teaching them that they arv so then. 
selves,” feithful friendship for Woileau is one of the 
most pleasing circumstances of his life, His letters show 
the kindly nature of the intimacy. His wife and family 
often visited Auteuil; and Boileau, grown deaf, yet 
always kind, exerted himself to amuse or instruct, 2c 
cording to their ages, the children of bin frien!. 

Qf his tragedies the most contralictory opinions 
will, of course, be expressed. W'e cannot admire them 
as the French do. We cannot admit the superior 
excellence of their plan, because they bring the most 

incongruous personages into one spot; and, crowding 
the events of years into a few bours, call that unity 
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of time and place: generally we are only shocked by 
the improbabilities thus presented ; and when the author 
succeeds, it seema at best but 9 piece of legerdemain. 
Grandeur of caneeption is sacrificed to decorum, and 
tragedy resembles a dance in fetters. To this defect 
is added thet of the choice of heroic subjects ; which, 
while it brought the suthor into unmeet comparison 
with his masters, the Greeks, rendered his work a 
factitious imitation, leaving small space for the ex- 
pression of the real sentiments of his heart; and he 
either fell into the fault of coldness, by endeavour- 
ing (vainly) to make his personages speak and feel as 
Greeks would have done, or incurred the censure applied 
to him of making his ancient heroes express themselves 
like modern Frenchmen. “ Phaedra” is the best of his 
herotc tragedies ; and much in it is borrowed from Enuri- 
pides. “Berenice” and “Britannicus” must always please 
more, because the conception is freer, an due solely to 
their author, ‘¢ Athalie” is best of all ; most original in 
ite conception, powerful in its execution, and correct 
and beautiful in it language, There is, indeed, a 
charm in Racine's versification that wins the car, and 
grace in his characters that interesta the heart, ‘There 
propriety thrown over all he writes, which, if it 
‘wants strength, ia often the soul of grace and tenderness. 
Had he, at the critical moment when he threw himnelf 
into the arms of the priests, and indulged the notion that 
to fritter away his time st court was a more pious pursnit 
than to create immortal works of art, had he, we repeat, 
at that time, dedicated himeelf to the strengthening and 
elevating his mind, and to the composition of poetry on 
@ system at once pure and noble, and yet true to the real 
feelings of ournature, “Athalie” had, probably, net been 
his chef d'euere ; and, on his death-bed, he might have 
looked back with more pride on these testimonies of 
gratitude to God, for having gifted him with genius, than 
on the multitudinous times he had eounted his romry, 
or the many hours Leitered away in the royal halle of 
Veruailles. 
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Ture is no name more respected in the modern history 
of the world, than that of Fénélon, In the ancient, that 
of Socrates competes with him. Jt might be curious and. 
useful to compare christian bmnility with pagan forti 
tude in these illustrious men. The death of Socrates 
crowned his life with undying fame. Fénélon suffered 
no martyrdom for bis faith, but he was unchanged ty 
the temptations of a court, and bore injustice wit 

resignation. Amidst the roughness and almost 
rusticity of Socrates, there was something majestic and 
sublime, that inspired awe:* the gentleness and charity 
of Fénélon, so simple and true in all its demonstrations, 
excites a tender reverence, The soul of both was love. 
Socrates mingled wisdom with his worship of the beau- 
tiful, which to him typified the supreme Being. Fénélon, 
in adoring God, believed, that to love the supreme Being 
was the first, and, if properly accomplished, the only 
duty of human beings. 

Francois de Salignac de la Mothe Fénélon, was bora 
at the chitean of Fénélon, in Perigord, on the 6th of 
August, 1651, His family wea ancient and illustrious, 
His father had been previously married, bad several 
children, snd was advanced in years ; which caused his 
relations tu oppose his second marriage, especially as the 
Indy of his choice had but small fortune. She was, 
however, of a high family, being of the same, thongh a 
younger branch, as the countess of Scinsons, wife of the 
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famous prince Eugéne’s elder brother. Mademoiselle dela 
Cropte added beanty and merit to her distinguished birth. 
As the child of bis old age, the count de Fénélon edu. 
cated his younger son carefully ; his gentle, affectionate 
naturesoon displayed iteelf, and caused him to be beloved. 
‘His constitution was delicate, even to being weakly ; but 
such care was taken to fortify it, that he became capable 
of great bodily and mental labour. His lively, just, 
and penetrating mind,——his upright, generous, and 
feeling heart,— his peculiarly happy dispositions, were 
peroafved by his father in ebilchood and saltivated he 
‘was early taught to aspire to regulate his conduct by 
virtuous principles; and the naturel instinct for justice 
which distinguished him, inclined him to listen and obey. 
Hin disposition being flexible and mild, he soon took 
pleasure in fulfilling his duties, in order, and in attention. 
Anecdotes are told of his display of reason and hia 
gentleness, daring childhood. Religiously and kindly 
educated, he earty learnt to examine his own motives, 
and to restrain If ; docility wan natural to bim ; 
‘but added to this, he already showed toleration for the 
fanlts of others, His health being delicate, it was re- 
solved not to vend him to any school; a tutor was 
engaged, happily formed for the task. The young 
Fénélon was treated neither with severity nor caprice; 
‘hin lessons were made easy and agreeable, and his capa- 
clty rendered the acquikition of knowledge agreeable. 
At the age of twelve he wrote French end Latin with 
elegance and facility, and was well advanced in Greek, 
He had studied with care, and even imitated, the histo. 
riana, poete, philosophers, and orators of the ancient 
His mind was thus refined and enriched, and he 
never lost his taste for ancient learning, while he carried 
into religious amdien the good taste, grace, and variety 
of knowledge he acquired. Being early destined for 
the ecclesiastical state, no doubt care was taken to 
direct his studies in such w way as best accorded with « 
taste for retirement ; and that submission and docility 
were inculcated ss virtues of the first order, Submis- 
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sion and docility he had, but they were besed on nobler 
principles than fear or servility. They arose from 2 
‘well-regulated mind, from charity, gentleness, and a» 
Piety that animated rules and obedience with the warm 
spirit of love of God. 

Tt was necessary for the purposes of « clerical educa- 
tion, that he should quit his paternal roof, ‘There was a 
university at Cahors, not far distant, and the abbé de 
Fénclon (ashe was then called) was sent there, at the ege 
of twelve. He did not at fimt enter on the course of 
philosophy ; although sufficiently advanced, it was feared 
that bis young mind was not as yet capable of the at- 
tention that it required, and that he might be disgusted 
by its dryness, and the difficulties presented. He be- 
gan, therefore, with « course of rhetoric, which forced 
him to retread old groand, aod to relearn what he 
already knew. Being so well advanced, he was, of 
course, greatly superior in knowledge to his equals in 
age: but this excited no vanity; he felt that he 
owed the distinetion to the carea bestowed on hia early 
years, By the age of eighteen, he had finished his 
course of theology ; he took his degree in the univer- 
sity of Cahora, end returned to his family, 

The marquis de Féndlon, his uncle, invited him to 
his house in Paris, and treated him as his son, The 
marquis was lieutenant-general of the armies of the king, 
man of distinguished valour, and a friend of the great 
Condé, who said of him, that “ he wes equally qualified 
to shine in society, in the field, and in the cabinet.” He 
added plety to his more worldly qualities, aud soon per- 
celved and took pride in the admirable dispositions of 
Tis vephew. At the age of nineteen, the abbé preached 
termons that were generally applauded. This success 
alumed bis uncle. He perceived the pure and upright 
character of his nephew ; but, aware of his sensibility, 
he feared thet public applause might spoil him, and 
substitute vanity for the holy love of duty that had 
hitherto actuated his conduct. From these reasons, 
he counselled him to retire from the world, and 10 
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enter = seminary, where in solitude and silence he 
might cultivate the virtues best suited to ean ecclesiastic. 
Fénélon yielded ; he entered the veminary of Saint 
Bulpice, and put himself under the direction of the abbé 
‘Tromon, who wes its superior-general. The house 
was celebrated for its piety, its airople manners, its pure 
feith, and, added to these, ita studious and laborious 
pursuits, He passed five years in this retreat, devoted 
to his duties and to the scquirement of knowledge. 
‘Thus were the ardent years of early youth spent m 
religioun silence and obedience—in study and medi- 
tation. There was no workdly applause to fitter, no 
fame to entice ; his happiness consisted in loving hie 
cmpaions sn tng anal tb den His 
mind beeame strengthened in its purposes by exemple, 
and his virtues confirmed by habit, At the age of 
twenty-four he entered holy ordera; and hia future 
destiny as a priest was unalterably fixed. 

1678, A catholic priest's duties are laborious and strict. 

Zitat, Fénéion fulfilled them conscientiously ; he visited the 

84, sick, he amisted the poor. He was attentive at the con~ 
fessional, and in catechismal examinations; the obscura 
labours which, when sedulouily followed up, amount to 
hardships, but which are the most meritorious and use- 
fal of an ecclesiastic's duties, were vo far from being 
neglected, that Fénélon devoted himeelf to them with 
seal and sssiduity, He bad an exalted notion of the 
sacred office which he had taken on himeelf, looking 
on it as that of mediation between God and man. 
Humble, gentle, and patient, he never sought the rich, 
‘nor disdained the poor; nor did he ever refuse his counsel 
and assistance to any one who ssked them, Content to 
be in the most useful, bat the humblest class of pricats, 
he neither sought to rise, nor even to be known. 

‘His seal, however, wan not satisfied by hin exertions 
in his native country. He resolved to emigrate to 
Canada, and to devote bis life to the conversion of the 
savages ; and when considerations of health prevented 
the fulfilment of this plan, he turned hia eyes to the 
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East. We read with interest hia fervent expressions 
on this mubject, which show how deeply he was imbued 
with the love of the good and the beantiful. “ All 
Greece opens itself to me,” he wrote to a friend ; * the 
rultan retires in affright; the Peloponnesus already 
begins to breathe in freedom ; again will the church 
of Corinth flourish ; again will she hear the vaice of 
her apostle. 1 feel myself transported to these delight- 
ful regions ; and while 1 am collecting the precious 
monuments of antiguity, J seem to inbale her true 
spirit. When will the blood of the Turks lie minglel 
with the blood of the Persians on the plains of Mare- 
thon, and leave Greece to religion, to philosophy, and 
the fine arts, which regard her as their native soil ! — 
Ares beata! 
Petamos Arva divites ot insular?™ 

‘He was turned from this project by objects of infi- 
nite importance in his native country. 

M. de Harlay, archbishop of I’aris, heard of his 
merits, and named bim Superior to the convent of new 
converte in Paris. The spirit of proselytism waz abroad 
in France, as the only excuse for the penecution of the 
‘Huguenots; and Were sent into variousprovincen. 
Jt was important to select for missionaries men suited 
to the task, well versed in controversy, benevolent, 
patient, and persuasive, Louis XIV. was informed of 
‘the peculiar fitness of Féndlon to the office through 
his sweetness and sincerity, and appointed him to the 
province of Poitou. Fénélon accepted the office, 
making the sole request, that the military should be 
1emoved from the scene of his mission. With a heart 
penetrated by a love of God, and reverence for the 
church, he devoted himeelf to his task with seal and 
ability, treating his proselytes with a geotleness and 
churity that gained their hearts, He listened to their 
doubts and their vbjections, and answered all ; con- 
soling and encouraging, and adopting, for their con- 
version, a vigilance, an address, and a simplicity thet 
charmed and persuaded, Do we not find in this occu- 
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pation the foundetion for his toleration for all religious 
sects? While hearing the ingennous and sinless objec. 
tions to catholicism raised by his young and artless 
converts, he must bave felt that God would not severely 
condemn « faith to which no blame could be justly at- 
tached, except (as he believed) thst it was « heresy. 
During the exercise of this office, he became acquainted 
with the celebrated Bossuet. This great man began bis 
career by an engagement of marriage with mademoiselle 
des Vieux, a lady of grest merit, who afterwards, im- 
pressed with a sense of the career which his eloquence 
would procure him in the church, consented to give up 
the engagement, As a priest, be became celebrated for 
‘his sermons, till his pupil Bourdaloue surpassing him, 
he yielded hie place to him. His reputation am an 
orator reste on his funeral orations: these bear the 
‘impress of a lofty and strong mind, and are full of those 
awfal traths which great men ought to hear and mark.* 
Louis XIV. named him governor of the dauphin, on 
which he resigned bis bishopric of Condom, that he 
sight epply himeelf more entirely to 20 arduous « task 
as the education of the heir to the throne of France. 
He wrote his Discourse on Universal History, which 
Voltaire and D’Alembert both pronounce to be a aketch 
‘pearing the stamp of a vast and profound genius. He 
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describes the manners and government, the growth and 
fall of empires, with majestic force, with a rapid pen, 
and an energetic conception of truth, When the edu- 
eation of the dauphin was completed, the king made 
him bishop of Meanx; and he employed himself in 
writing controversial works against the protestants, 
Féndlon became at once the frien? and pupil of this 
great man. He listened to him with docility : he sd- 
mired his erndition and his eloquence ; he revered his 
character, his age, his labours, He visited him at Ger- 
migay, his country residence ; where they bad stated 
hours of prayer, meditation, and conversation; and 
passed their daya in holy and instructive intercourse, 
Féndlon lived also in society with the most distinguished 
and excellent men of the age, The duke de Beau- 
viblicrs, governor of the duke of Burgundy, hed begged 
him to write a treatise on the education of girls; of 
which task Fénélon acquitted himself admirably. His 
first chapters, which relate equally to both sexea, are 
the foundation of much of Rousseau’s theory on the 
subject of education. He insists on the importance of 
the femsle character in society, and the urgent rearons 
there are for cultivating their good vense, aod giving 
them habits of employment. “Women,” be says, 
«© were designed by their native elegance and grace to 
endear domestic life to man ; to make virtue lovely to 
children, to apresd around them order and grace, and 
give to tociety its highest polish. No attainment can be 
above beings whose aim it is to accomplish purposes at 
once so usefit and salutary ; and every means should 
be used to invigorate, by principle and culture, their 
native elegance.” In addition to this treatise, he wrote 
one on the ministry of pastors, the object of which was 
to prove the superiority of the Roman catholic institution 
of pastors over the ministers of the reformed religion. 
The duke de Lezuvilliers wes fully aware of the 
of his merit. He was the governor of the 
vona of the dauphin; the elder, and apparent heir to 
the crown, the duke of Burgundy, was a child of 
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ardent temperament and grest talents ; bat’ impetuous, 
haughty, capricious, and violent, The duke was « 
‘man of virtue; be added simplicity of mind to a love of 
Justice, a gentle temper, and persussive manners; he 
felt the importance of his task, and was earnest to 
procure the best ssaistance; at his recommendation, 
1680, Féndlon was named preceptor to the princes.® Men 
Brat of the first talent were associated in the task of edu- 
38 cation; the duke de Beauvilliers was governor; the 
abbé de Langeron reader; he was a man of lively and 
amiable disposition, friendly and kind, with a mind 
enlightened by study. The abe de Fleury, under-pre- 
ceptor, is celebrated by his works. These men, and 
othery, sll united in a system which had the merit of 
success, and was founded on a knowledge of the human 
heart, joined to that of the peculiar disposition of their 
pupil: pupil we say, because, though there were three 
princes, the eldest, who was just seven years of age, was 
the chief object of their labours, They excited his 
cnriosity in conversation, and awakened a desire to be- 
come acquainted with some portion of history, which 
led also to # geographical knowledge of various countries. 
‘He was taught the principal facts of ancient and modern 
history by dislogues; the knowledge of morals was 
inculeated by fables, As at first the vehemence of 
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‘they contrived that the privation of a walk, an amnusc— 
ment, or even of his accustomed tasks, should take that 
form ; added to these, when he transgressed dagrently, 
war the silence of his attendants ; no one apoke to him; 
till at last this state of mute loneliness became intoler- 
able, and he confessed his fault, that he might again 
hear the sound of voices. Candour, and readiness to 
ask forgiveness, were the ouly conditions of pardon ; and 
to bind his hanghty will more readily, all those who 
presided over hix education frankly acknowledge 
faults which they might commit towards him ; so that 
very imperfections of his masters served 2% correctives 
of his own. ‘This nystem was admirably adapted to the 
generous and fervent ustare af the young prince. He 
became gentle, conscientious, and just, His love for his 
preceptor, unler his wise fosteragr, was extended to a 
Jove for his fellow-creatures. Féndlon had a deep reuse 
of his responsibility to God and man in educating the 
futare sovereign of France. He studied his poyil’s 
character ; he adapted himeelf to it, Nature had done 
even more in fitting him: his enthusiasm, joined to 
his angelic goodness, excited at once the love and rever 
ence of the prince, at the same tiine that he was the 
friend and companion of his hours of pastime, He 
conquered his pride by gentleness, by raillery, or by 
a dignified wisdom, which convinced while it awed. 
‘When the boy insolently asrerted his superiority, Féndé- 
Jon was silent; he appeared sad and reserved, till the 
child, annoyed by his change of manner, wes brought 
to a temper to listen docilely to his remonstrences. His 
dininterestedness and truth gave him abeolute power, 
and the boy eagerly acknowledged his error. He spared 
no labour or peins, We owe his fables, many of his 
dialogues, and hia great work, Telemachus, to his plan of 
forming the mind an: character of his pupil.® Religion, 
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of course, formed a principal portion of his system. He 
often said that kings needed religion more than their sub- 
jects ; that it might suffice to the people to love God, but 
that the sovereign ought to fear him. The duke of Bur- 
gundy grew devout, and the charity that formed the ea- 
sence of his preceptor’s soul passed into his, It is im- 
possible to say what France would have become if this 
prince had reigned. ‘The energy of his character gave 
hope that he would not have been spoilt by power, 
which, in the course of nature, he would not have in- 
herited till he was more than thirty ; when bis views 
would havebeen enlightened by experience, andhis virtues 
confirmed by habit. He bad none of the ordinary 
Kingly prejudices in favour of war and tyranny. He 
was high-minded, yet humble ; full of talent, of energy, 
and respect for virtue. His early death destroyed the 
hope of France; and hence ensued the misrule which 
the revolution could alone correct. 
Fénélon continued Jong unrecompensed. The 

bestowed « amail benefice on him; but he wan 

over when other preferment presented itself. On the 
death of Harlay, it was expected that he would be 
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named archbishop of Paris; but it was bestowed, on 
the contrary, on Noailles, whose nephew bad married 
madame Maintenon’s niece. Soon after, however, he 
was named archbishop of Cambray. Madame de Cou- 
langes, writing to madame Sévigu‘, says that Fenrlon 
appeared surprised xt his nomination ; and, on thanking 
the king, represented to him that he could not regard 
that gift ax a reward, whose operation was to separate 
him from his pupil; as the couneil of Trent hat de- 
cided that no bishop could be absent more than three 
months in the year from his diocese, and that only 
from affurs important to the church. The hing re- 
plicd, by saying that the education of the prince was of 
the greatest importance to the cinch, ani gave him 
leave to reside nine months of the year at (ambray, 
and three at court. F¥nélon, at the same time, gave 
up his two abbeys, having @ scruple of conscience with 
regard to Pluralities, * ‘We have now arrived at the 
period when Fénélon’s career wax marked by persecution 
instead of reward ; and he himself became immened 
in controversies and defence, which, though aimirable 
in themselves, absorbed a talent and a time that might 
have been far more usefully employed. We must go 
back 2 short time, to trace the progress of circumstances 
that led to his disgrace and exile. 

The characteristic of the French church during the 
reign of Louis X1V. was its spirit of controversy and. 
persecntion. We do not speak of the Huguenots ; they 
were out of the pale of the church. But first came 
jansenism, which declared that faith and salvation de- 
pended on the immediate operation of the grace of 
God. This doctrine was supported by the sublime 
genius of Pasca!—by the logic and virtues of Amaud ; 
and boasted of the first men of the kingdom, Racine, 

+ Le Tether, archbishop of Hherint, renuutko on th», thet | éuiton did 
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embued with the sense of God's presence, and an a5- 
timilation of the soul with God’s perfection. 

Her health suffered from the constant excitement of 
her mind. It was considered that the climate of the 
province where she resided was injurious, and she vi- 
tited Paria to recover. She became acquainted with the 
duker de Beauvilliers and Chevreuse; her doctrines 
‘became known and discansed in Paris; madame de 
Maintenon was struck and attracted ; Fénélon, his own 
heart fall of Jove, became almost a convert; madame 
Guyon herself was full of talent, enthusiasm, and 
goodness ; Fénélon became her friend, and denied the 
odious conclusions which her enemies drew from her 
doctrines. 

‘As the doctrine gained ground, it met opposition. 
Des Marais, the bishop of Chartres, in whose diocese 
was Saint Cyr, the scene of these impassioned mysteries, 
became alarmed at its progress; and, with the deceit 
which « priest sometimes thinks he is justified in using 
in what he deems a righteous cause, he made use of 
two ladies of great repute for piety, as spies, and 
from their accounts of what passed in the society of 
Quietists, found sufficient cause of objection to the 
sect. Madame de Maintenon listened to his censures, 
and withdrew her favour. Fénélon caw the danger 
that threatened madame Guyon, and, steady in his at~ 
tachment to one whom he considered worthy his friend- 
ship, he arsisted her by his counsel. Following his 
advice, and secure in her own virtae, abe applied to 
Bossnet, His manly and serious mind, strengthened 
‘by age, rejected at once her mysticiam, while her 

merits won hia esteem and condescension. It 
ju» singular circumstance, and shows her eandour, that 
the confided her thoughts and her writings far more 
unreservedly to Bossuet than to Fénéion. Bosuet aw 
her, explained his objections; and she acquiescing in 
every thing he suggested, he administered the sxcrament 
to her; a token at once of her submission and his good 
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Bosuet penetrated the real piety of the Iedy, and 
was unwilling to distress her by opposition, as long 
aa her tenets were confined ta her own mind. For 
what would be highly injurious if spread abroad, 
was innocuous while it related solely to herself. He 
therefore recommended retirement and quiet, to which 
she for a time adhered ; but as she bad the spirit of 
Proselytism awake in her, she soon grew weary of ob- 
searity, and applied to madame de Maintenon to pre- 
vail on the king to appoint commissioners to inquire 
into her doctrines and morals. The bishops of Mcaux 
and Chartres, and M. Tronson, were accordingly named. 
For six months they held conferences, anc discussed the 
subject. Bossuet admitted thet he was little conversant 
with the writings of the mystical saints, whose doctrines 
and expressions were the model of those of madame 
Guyon ; aud Fénélon made « variety of extracts, at his 
request, which were to serve as authorities for the lady’s 
writings, At the conclusion of the conferences, thirty 
articles were drawn up, to which Fén¢lon added four ; 
in which, without direct allusion to madame Guyon, the 
commissioncra expressed the doctrines of the church 
of Rome on the disputed points, In these they name 
aalvation 28 the proper subject of a christian’s desire 
and prayer ; and assert, that prayer docs not convist in 
a ttate of mind, but in an active sense of resignation : 
they do not reprobate passive prayer ; but they regard 
it as unnecessary ; while they agree in the propriety 
of direct addresses to the Deity, and frequent medi. 
tation on the sufferings of the Saviour. Although 
‘these articles subverted her favourite doctrine of the 
holy state of mind being the life in God necessary to a 
christian, Madame Guyon, ss 2 dutiful daughter of 
the church, signed the articles without hesitation, 

Bossuet’s ind, however, wasnow awakened to the evils 
of quietiem; and perceiving that it gained ground, he 
wrote hia “ Instruction wur lea Etats de I'Oraison,” which 
he wished Fénélon to approve. The latter declined, ss 
it denied im too unqualified a manner his belief in the 
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possibility of a pure and disinterested love of God, and 
denounced madame Guyon in too general and severe & 
manner, His refusal was not cenrured by his fellow 
bishops; but he was required to publish some work 
that should prove his adhesion to the thirty-four articles 
before mentioned. For this purpose he wrote his ‘ Ex- 
plication des Maximes des Saints sur i Vie intérieure.” 
‘The myle of this work is pure, animated, elegant, and 
winning ; the principles were expressed carefully and 
with address. But this very act occasioned contradictions: 
he feared at once to be accused of giving too much to 
charity, too little to hope ; of following Molinos, or of 
abandoning St, Theresa, ‘The bishops approved of his 
‘book in manuscript, declaring it, in energetic terms, to be 
® book of gold:” but the moment it was printed, the 
outcry against it was violent. Bossuet had not seen it 
previous to publication. Looking on false mysticism as 
injurious to true religion and morals, he thought that 
nothing should be written on the subject, except to 
condemn it; and that the true mystic. whose state wes 
proular and unattainable by the many, should be left 
with 


Peete es consider Bossuet to be in the right. Love 
of God being a duty, all that exalts and extends the 
sentiment into a passion, is at once fascinating end 
hurtfal. The gentle and tender soul of Fénélon could 
nee no evil in love : he thought to soften and purify the 
heart by spiritual passion ; but Bossuet knew human 
nature better, and ita tendency to turn all good to evil, 
when not tempered by judgment end moderation. He 
did well, therefore, to oppose the doctrines of madame 
Guyon ; and, if possible, to enlighten his friend. Yet, 
even in reasoning, he was uncharitable ; so that it has 
‘been said, comparing his harshness with Fénélon’s 
denignity, that Bossuet was right most revoltingly, and 
Fénélon in the wrong with aweetness, This waa the 
mote spparent, when his conduct op the publication of 
the book showed the cloven foot of intolerance and 
persecution. Henceforward, we love Fénélon, and con- 
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demn his opponent, The latter har right on his side, 
on the question of doctrine ; in conduct, he was entirely 
and deplorably in the wrong. French writers impute 
to him the base motives of envy and jeslousy. These 
passions exercise ao covert an influence when they 
spring up in conscientious minds, that Bossuet might 
fancy himself urged by purer feelings, Still he cannot 
be justified. Either from fear that the king, who 
abhorred novelties in religion, would blame him se- 
verely, ot wishing to make a deep impression, he 
threw hitneelf at Louis's fect, and besought “his par. 
dou for not hasing sooner informed him of the fana- 
ticlam of his brother.” Louis did not hke Fénelon.* 
His elevation of character eppearedl to him pretension ; 
and in the principles he instilled into hin royal pupil. 
he saw the condernnation of himself, These principles 
were so moulded by the spirit of christianity, that he 
could not object ; but he gladly availed himself of the 
archbithop's error, to destroy, as much as he could, the 
general esteem in which he was held, and to visit him 
with heavy penalties. Madame de Maintenon also 
became unfriendly: in matters of religion, she alweys 
adopted the viewa of Louis. Her good senee made her 
see the evil of quietism ; and now that Fénélon was 
accused of it, abe withdrew her kindness and support, 
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Lonis XIV. angrily denounced all the adherents of 
madame Guyon ; be upheld Bosmet in demanding a 
formal retractetion of the doctrines inculeated in the 
‘Maxims of the Saints; he refused to permit Fénélon 
to repair to Rome ; hie work having been referred to 
the pope, for a decision on it; but at once exiled him; 
that is, ordered him to repair immediately to his dio- 

cose, and there to remain. Fénélon wrote to madame 
de Maintenon, to deplore the king’s displearure ; and 
declared hia veadinews to submit to the decision of the 
holy see with regard to his book. He then quitted 
Paris: he stopped before the seminary of St. Balpice, 
where the years of his early manhood bad been spent 
in eeclusion and peace; but be would not enter the 
house, lest the king should manifest displeasure towards 
its inhabitants for receiving him. From Paris he 
Proceeded at once to Cambray. 

1691. Although we ‘may proootnce Fén/lon's principles to 
Etat be erroneous, his conduct was in every respect virtuous 

46 and laudable. Circumstances had engaged him in the 
dispute, and he believed that neither honour nor con 
acience permitted him to yield. Aa 2 bishop, it de 
Togated from his dignity to receive the lew from his 
equals in rank, He esteemed ruadame Guyon; she 
‘wan unfortunate and calumniated ; and he felt that it 
would be treacherous to abandon her, and much more 
0 to ally himeelf to her enemies, He founded his 
opinion and conduct on the writings und actions of saints 
and holy men, and believed himeelf to be in the right. 
No personal interest could bend him ; on the contrary, 
delicacy of feeling and zeal caused his ettachment to his 
cause to redouble in persecution ; while at the same time 
‘be was firm in his resolution to abandon it, if condemned 
by the church, his first principle being obedience to the 
holy see ; Jooking upon thet 2a the comer stane of the 
‘Roman catholic religion. His exile found him firm and 

The duke of Burgundy was more to be 
pitied : te threw hina at the King’s fet, ofting to 
justify bis preceptor, and answering for the principles of 
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religion which he had inculeated. Louis ecldly replied, 
that M. de Meaux understood the affair better than either 
lhe or his grandson ; and that therefore he had no power 
to grant a favour on the subject, To pacify the duke, 
he allowed Fénélon to retain for « time the title of pre- 
ceptor, With this barren honour he returned to Cam~ 
bray. Not long before his palace had been burnt to the 
ground, together with all his furniture, books, and papers. 
‘When he heard the news, he ximply remarked, that be 
‘was plad this disaster had befallen his palace rather than 
the cottage of a peasant. On arriving at Cambray, be 
wrote to his excellent friend the duke de Beauvilliers, 
expressing his submission to the holy sce, aud his hope 
that he was actuated by pious and justitiable motives . 
“T hold by only two things,” he continues, “ whieh 
compose my entire doctrine, First, that charity is a 
Jove of God, for himself, independent of the motive of 
beatitude which is found in him: secondly, that in the 
Jife of the most perfect souls, charity prevaily over every 
other virtue ; animating them, and inspiring ail their 
actions ; so that the just man, elevated to this state of 
perfection, usually practises hope and every other virtue 
with all the disinterestedness that he does charity itself.” 
There is 2 mysticinm in all this which it is dan- 
gerous to admit into e popular religion ; but while we 
read, we fecl wanderstruck and saddened to think how 
@ man 60 heavenly good as Fénélon, and s0 noble 
minded as Bossuet, could have drawn matter for hate 
and pain out of such materials: charity, love of God, 
the welfare of man,—such were the missiles levelled at 
each other; and human passion could tip with poison 
these celestislsceming weapons. Sir Walter Scott has, 
with the wisdom of a sage, remarked, that it is matter 
of saduese to reflect how much easier it is to inflict pain 
than communicate pleasure.* The controversy of Bos 
suet and Fénéh~: in 2 melancholy gloss on so true a text, 
‘The cauee was now carriei tu Rome. The tenets of 
Feénélon objected to by Bossuet were two :— et, that a 
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may obtain an habitual stete of divine love, in 
‘which he loves God purely for his own aske, and with- 
out the slightest regard to his own interesta, even in 
respect to his eternal happiness, @dly, that im such 4 
tate it ix lawful, and may even be considered an heroic 
effort of conformity to the divine will, to consent to 
eternal reprobation, if God ehould require such a sacri= 
fice. Certainly no general good could arise from men 
entertaining the belief that God might eternally punish 
those mubmissive to his law; and if we add to these 
fundamental objections the exaggerated point of view in 
which madame Gnyon placed them, snd Fénélon in 
some degree approved, maintaining the possibility of a 
state of divine love dependent only on faith and a kind 
of mental sbeorption in the deity, from which prayer 
and meditation on divine blessings were absent, and 
which confounded resignation with indifference to sal- 
vation, and conjoin to this unnatural supposition, the 
high.flown and, we may almost say, desecrating expres- 
sions with which it was sapposed right to address the 
Deity, we cannot help siding with Bossuet’s opinions, 
while we blame his conduct, and admire that of 
Fénélon. The former cerried on his cause at Rome 
through his nephew, the abbé Bossnet, and the abbé de 
Phillippeaux, both attached to the bishop de Meaux, 
But both tainted by all the violence of party spirit, which 
Js always most virulent in religions disputes. The abbé 
de Chanterae, a relation of Fénélon, and hia most inti« 
mate und confidential friend, 2 man of probity, gentle- 
ness, and learning, and inspired by « sincere affection 
and veneration for the archbishop, wes the agent of the 
latter st Rome. At firet the king and the bishop de 
‘Meaux fancied that the pope would st once condemn a 
bookthey reprobated: but Innocent XIJ.appointed acom- 
miasion, The commissioners stated objections. Bossuct 
and Fénélon were called upon to deliver answers. These 
answers were printed ; and hence arose a controversy, 
now forgotten, but to the highest degree exciting at the 
time, in which Bossuet displayed all his energy and 
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eloquence, and Fénclon poured forth the treasures of 
his intellect and hie heart. His writings on this occa- 
tion are considered his best.* His heart and soul were 
in them ; yet they are now usually omitted from the 
editions of his works, as regarding a question which the 
church has set at rest for ever. The delay of the pope,and 
the popularity which Féndlon guined by his eandour end 
simplicity, enraged the king. His distaste for his theories, 
which were founded on a belief in virtue, grew into a poaj- 
tive dislike and even hatred for the man,whom-he now 
looked on as dangerous. With his own hand he erased his 
name, which had remained on the list of the royal house. 
hold as preceptor to the princes ; he dismissed his friends, 
the abbés Beaumont and Langeron, from their ewaploy- 
ments as mub-preciptora ; he forbade the court to alt 
his relations and many of his friends; and, added to 
these mundane inflictions, was the clerical insult of the 
Sorbonne, when it condemned twelve propositions drawn 
from his book. Fénélon observed on these indignities, — 
“Yet, but alittle, and the deceitful kingdom of this 
world will be over, We shall meet in the kingdom of 
trath, where there is no error, no division, no scandal ; 
we shall breathe the pure love of God ; and he will 
communicate to us his everlasting peace. In the mcan 
time, let us suffer, let us suffer. Let us be trodden 
under foot ; let us not refuse disgrace: Jesus Christ 
was dingraced by us; may our disgrace tend to his 
glory!” Nor would he listen to any advice to turn 
the tebles on Bossuet, by accusing him, in his turn, 
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of error ; but earnestly replied, “ Moriamur in simpli- 
citate nostra?” 

Great indeed were the indignities that were heaped 
on Fénélon ; if the untainted can be said to receive in- 
dignity from insult. A miserable maniac, who pre- 
tended to an improper intercourse with madame Guyon, 
was brought forward. She, then imprisoned in the 
castle of Vincennes, heard the accusation with calm 
contempt, and the confirmed madness of the poor 
wretch soon caused it to fall to the ground, Bossuet 
theu published his “Account of Quietism,” which 
brought forward many private letters, papers, and con- 
veraations, which tended to throw light on the cha- 
vacters of the partisans, which entertained all Paris, 
and excited a curiosity which this great man ought to 
have despised. The work, however, is decisive as to 
the folly and injurious nature of Quietism. Bossuet 
said that he had long condemned Fénélon’s notions con- 
cerning prayer, and wasglad when medame Guyonreferred 
to him, as this would afford him an opportunity to express 
‘his own opinions. fhe confided to him all her manu- 
acripts, and a history of her life, which for some reason. 
she kept back from Fénélon, Bossuet saw much in her 
ecatacies and enthusiasm to disapprove, especially when 
rendered public, as well asin her pretended spirit of pro. 
phecy and of working miracles. He saw still more to con- 
demu in her principles with regard to prayer, when she 
said that it was contrary to her doctrine to pray for the 
remission of ber sing. Bossuet expressed hin dixsppro- 
bation to Fénélon, who defended her; end the writer 
remarks, that he was astonished to see a man of so great 
talent admire a woman of such slender knowledge and 
umnall merit, who was deceived alto by palpable delusions. 
Bossuet then goes on to expresa his opinion of the-den- 
grrous tendency of the “ Maxims of the Saints,” against 
which the outery had been spontsneous and general. 
“ Can it be said,” he continues,  ¢hat we wish to ruin 
‘M. de Cambray? God is witness! But without calling 
ao great a testimony, the fact speaks. Before his book 
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appeared, we concealed his errors, even to meriting the 
reprosches of the king, When his work came out, he 
had ruined himself. My silence was impenctrable till 
then. How can we be accused of jealousy? Could we 
envy him the honour of painting madame Guyon and 
Molinos in favourable colours? We desire and we hope 
to see M. de Cambray soon acknowledge at least the in- 
utility of bis speculations. It was not worthy of him, 
nor of the reputation he enjoys, nor of his character, 
his position, nor understanding, to defend the books of 
& woman of this kind; and we continually hear his 
friends lament that he displayed hin erudition, and em- 
ployed his eloquence, on such unsubstantial subjects.” 
Sach an exposition confounded even Fénélon’s friends: 
they drooped till his answer came, whose gentle, un- 
affected, yet animated eloquence convinced the public, 
and prevented it from sny longer confounding his cause 
with tbat of madame Giuyon. He called to witmess 
those eyes that enlighten arty darkoess, that he was 
attached to no person nor book, but to tod and the 
church only, and that he prayed uncessingly for the 
Yeturn of peace and the shortening the period of scandal, 
and that he was ready to bestow on M. de Meaux as 
maany blessings as he had heaped crosses on him. He 
declared that he had long ago rejected his book, and 
been willing to be thrown into the sea to calm the 
storm, had he thought thet his work could foster illusion 
or occasion scandal ; but that he could not allow him 
self to be disgraced for the sake of his sacred calling. 
He appealed to Bossuet against himself, and showed 
with dignity, how injuriously he was treated, on being 
held up as en impostor by a man who once had called 
him, “his dear friend for life, whom he carried in his 
heart.” He then proved that he had not supported 
madame Guyon *, nor approved her visions, concerning 
* eS 
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which Bossmet knew mach more then he ; and asserted 
that he had excused the intention, not the text, of her 
works, He proceeds, “ Whatever conclasion the holy 
poutiff may give to this afftir, I await it with imps 
tience, desirous only of obeying ; not fearing to deceive 
myself, only seeking pence. I hope that my silence, 

my unreserved submission, my horror for delusion, my 
ike for every muspected book or person, will sake 
manifest that the evil you deprecate is aa chimerical us 
the scandal created is real.” 

He concludes by throwing himself upon the support of 
God aloue:: single and destitute of human help, oppressed 
by the sovereign of @ great nation, and ite hierarchy, 
he declared that he should stand firm till the word should 
‘be pronounced by which he promised to abide, 

Jeet ‘That word came. The pope condemned his book, 

‘48, With all the childlike simplicity thet he 90 earncatly 
yocommended to otbery, the learned and wise archbishop 
yielded instant obedience to « flat which it was a por 
tion of hia faith to deem infallible, He was in the act 
of ascending his pulpit to preach, when he received & 
letter from his brother, which conveyed intelligence of 
the pope's brief. Fénélon paused for a few moments 
to recollect himself ; and then, changing the plan of his 
sermon, preached on the duty of obedience to the church. 
‘Bis calm and gentle menner, the sentiments it ex- 
premed, the knowledge that was abroad cf how sorely 
his adherence to his doctrine was about to be tried, 
deeply moved his audience, inspiring it st once with 
respect, regret, and admiration. 

‘He did not delay a formal and public announcement 
of his obedience, He addressed a pastoral letter to all 
the faithful of bis district, saying in it, “ Our holy 
father has condemned my book, entitled the ‘ Maxima 
of the Saints,” and hes condemned in a particular manner 
‘twenty-three propositions extracted from it. We ad- 
Ihere to hia brief; and condemn the book and the twenty. 
three propositions, simply, absolutely, and without s 
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shadow of reserve.” ® He nent his pastoral letter to the 
pope, and solemnly assured his holiness, that he could 
Never attempt to elude his sentence, or to reise any ob- 
jections with regerd toit. To render his obedience clear 
and universal to the unlettered and ignorant of his dio-~ 
ceae, he caused to be made for the alter of his cathedral 
amin borne by two angels, one of whom was trampling 
on several heretical books, among which was one in- 
scribed with the title of his own. 

‘There is something deeply touching in this humility 
and obedience. We examine it carefully to discover its 
real merits; what the virtues were that dictated it, and 
whether it were clouded by any humen error, We 
must remember thet Fénélon opposed the jansenists, 
who had sought to elude the papal decrees; that he 
supported the infallibility of his church, and considerea, 
that the pure catholicism rested chiefly on the succession 
of pastors who had a right to exact obedience from all 
christians ; that the language he thought due to the 
papal authority was, “ od forbid tbat I should ever be 
spoken of, except to have it exid that a shepherd thought 
it his duty to be more docile than the last sheep of his 
flock.” Supporting these opiuicus, he had but one course 
‘pursue, —unqualified and instant submission. Thishis 
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conduct displayed ; yet it remains as a question, whether 
his heart acknowledged the justice of the condemnation 
of a book which he wrote in a fervent belief in its uti- 
Nty, and had defended with so much zeal. His meaning 
in his submission waa this, —that the book contained no. 
thing heretical, nothing that the saints had not said; and 
that he might adhere to the principles it enounced: 
bat thet the expression and effect of the book wan faulty; 
and thet be believed this in his heart ever since the pope's 
brief had so declared it, His own sccount of his senti- 
ents, rendered several years after to s friend, gives this 
explanation :— My submission,” he ssid, “ was not 
an act of policy, nor a respectful gilence; but an internal 
act of obedience rendered to God slone. According to 
the catholic principle, I regarded the judgment of my 
superiors as an echo of the supreme will. I did not con 
sider the passions, the prejudices, the disputes shat ee: 
coded my condemnation ; 1 heard God speak, as to Job, 
from the midst of the whirlwind, saying to me, Who ie 
thie that darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge? 
And I answered from the bottom of my heart, What 
shall I onswor thee? I will lay my hand upon my mouth, 
From that moment I heve not entrenched myself in 
vain subterfages concerning the question of fact and 
right; I have accepted my condemnation in its whole 
extent It is true that the propositions and expressions 
I used, and others much stronger, and with much fewer 
correctives, are to be found im canonised authors, but 
they were not fit for a dogmatic work. A different 
style belongs to different subjectz and persons. ‘There 
na style of the hesrt, and another of the understanding ; 
alanguage of sentiment, ancther of reason. What is a 
merit in one is an imperfection in another. The church, 
with infinite wisdom, permits one to ite untaught child- 
Ten, another to its teachers. She may, therefore, accord- 
ing to the variation of circumstances, without condemning 
the doctrine of the saints, reject their fanatic expressions, 
of which a wrong use is made.” * 

Historie ds la Vie de 2. de FinSton, par le chevalier Rezsesy, 
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‘Such was Fénelon's explanation of his feelings several 
years efter. His letters at the time are full of that 
Bentle spirit of peace and resignation which was his 
atrength and support in adversity. «In general, how- 
ever, he avoided the subject. He had struggled earnestly 
in the cause of his book, while ite fate was problematical ; 
but he considered the question decided, and he wished 
to diumiss the subject from his own thoughts and the 
minds of others. 

There were several accompsnying circumstancen to 
mitigate the disgrace of defeat, ‘The expressions need 
by the pope in his condemnation were very gentle. His 
propositions and expressions were declared rather as 
leading to error, then erroncous; they wore pro- 
nounced to be rash, ill sounding, and pernicious in 
practice; but not heretical. While condemning the 
book, the pope had learned to respect the author ; and 
said of him, to his opponents, “‘ Peceavit in excessu 
amoris divini; sed vos peccastis defectu amoris proxi~ 
mi;” an antithesis that caught the ear, and was s)-cedi 
im every body’s mouth. His enemies were nett 
They endeavoured to find flaws in his pastoral letter ; 
they tried to induce the pope tw enndemn the various 
writings which Fénélon had published in defence of his 
work ; bat this Innocent XII. peremptorily refused. 

The king and the inimical bishops continued invete- 
rate. The brief was received and registered according 
to form, The metropolitan awemblies applauded Féné— 
lon’a piety, virtue, and talents: some of his own 
maffragans had the indecency and servility to make ir- 
relevant objections to his pastorsl letter ; but these were 
overruled. Bosmuet drew up a report of the whole 
affair, to be presented at the next assembly of the 
clergy. Conriderable want of candour is manifest in 
his account. He dove what he can to weaken the effect of 
Fénélon’a submisa.:, while he insinuates excuses for 
his own vebemence. The report is remarkable with 
regard to the testimony it gives to the innocence of 
mademe Gayon. “As to the sbominations,” it said, 
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* which seemed the necessary consequences of her doc 
trine, they were wholly out of the question; she ber. 
self alwaye mentioned them with horror.” No recoa- 
ciliation ever took place between Fénclon and Bossuet, 
who died in 1734.° 

Louis XIV. was inexorable. Fénélon continued in 
exile and his friends in disgrace ; such displeasure wes 
shown, that the servile courtiers, among whom we must 
tank, on this occasion, madame de Maintenon, kept aloof 
from him. His friends, however, were true and faith- 
ful, They took every opportunity of meeting together; 
it was their delight to talk of him, to regret him, to 
express their wishes for his return, and to contrive 
means of seeing him. 

‘The circumstance that confirmed the king’s distaste 
to the virtuous archbishop, was the publication of Te- 
Jemachus. Féndlon appears to have employed 
leisure, while preceptor to the princes, on componing 
work which hereafter would serve as a guide and in- 
structor to the duke of Burgundy. The unfortunate 
affair of quietism led him from such stodien; but 
‘Telemachus was already finished: he gave it to a valet 
to copy, who sold it to # bookseller in Paris. The 
spies, who watched every movement of the archbishop, 
gave notice of the existence of the book; and when the 
printing bed advanced to the 208th page, the whole 
was acized, and every exertion to aunihilate the work was 
made, Fortunately, motives of gain sharpened men's 
wits for its preservation ; a manuscript copy was pre- 
served ; it was sold to Adrian Moetjens, a bookseller at 





© We cannot refrain from quoting Dourdaloue’s remarks on the disputes 
Of those two prelites, which are quoted by Mr Butler, 10 bu Lie of 
Fenélua, There ws vot alunmnry mthe heavens that dots not some. 
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the Hague, who pablished it in June, 1499, — incor 
rectly, indeed, as it remained during the author's life 5 
‘bat still it was printed ; editions were multi; 
‘was translated into every European language, atul uni- 
vereally read and admired. in the work itself there 
was much to snnoy Louis XIV., who, as he grew old 
and bigoted, lost all the generosity which he had hereto. 
fore powersed, and, spoilt by the sort of adoration which 
all writers paid, gravped at flattery more canerly than in 
his earlier and more laudable carver. lessom of 
wisdom sounded like censure in his ear, Ti ‘he courtiers 
increased his irritability, hy making particular appliea- 
tions of the personages in the tale*; but without thi 
frivolous and unfounded ivterpretation, there was 
enough to awaken his senve of being covertly attacked, 
‘The very virtues fostered in the duke of Burgundy, 
were, to his haughty mini, proof of the urchbishop's 
guilt, le saw, in the mingled loftiners and humility 
of his heir, in his high senve of duty and love of peace, 
& living criticism of his reign. From that moment 
Fén¢ion beeame odious ; to visit, to love, to praine him, 
ensured diagrace at court. Telemachus was never men= 
tioner, though Louis might have been aware that silence 
‘on such 2 subject, was to acknowlcilge the justice of the 
Jeseon w! he beli i 
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Meanwhile Fén¢lon looked upon his residence in hia 
diocese as his natural and proper position. To culti- 
vate internal calm, and to spread the blessings of peace 
around, were the labour of his day. Qn his first ar 
rival, be had been received with transport.‘ Mere 
Tam,” he cried, “smong my children, and therefore 
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in my tre place.” And to the duke de Beauvilliers he 
wrote: “I work softly and gently, and endeavour, as 
much as I can, to put myself in the way of being use- 
fal to my flock. ‘They begin to love me. I endesvour 
to make them find me essy of access, uniform in my 
conduct, and without hanghtiness, rigour, selfishness, 
or deceit: they already appear to have some confidence 
in me; and let me assure you, that even these good 
Fleminders, with their homely appearance, have more 
finesse than I wish to put into my conduct towards 
them, They inquire of one another, whether I am 
really banished ; and they guestion my servants about 
it: if they put the question to me, I shall make no 
Taystery. It is certainly an affliction to be separated 
from you, and the good duchess and my other friends ; 
‘bat I am happy to be st a distance from the great 
wene, antl sing the canticle of deliverance.” In ace 
cordance with this view, from this hour he devoted 
himeclf to his diocesians. Rich and poor alike had 
easy accens to him, Disappointinent and meditation 
had softened every priestly asperity. His manner was 
the mirror of his benevolent expansive heart. A curate 
wishing to put an end to the feytive assemblies of the 
peasants on Sundays and other festivals, Fénélon ob- 
served, ‘* We will not dance ourselves, M. Je Care, but 
‘we will suffer these poor people to enjoy themselves.” 
That he might keep watch over his inferior clergy, he 
visited every portion of his diocese; twice a week, 
during lent, he preached in some parish church of his 
diocese. On colemn festivals he preached in his me~ 
tropolitan church ; visited the sick, assisted the needy, 
and reformed abuses, He was particularly solicitous 
in forming worthy ecclesiastics for the churches under 
his care, He removed his seminary from Valenciennes 
to Cambray, that it might be more immediately under 
his eye. His sermons were plain, instructive, simple ; 
yet burning with feith and charity, He lived like & 
irother with his under-clergy, receiving advice; aud 
never used authority except when absolutely necessary. 
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He slept little, and was abstemious at table. His 
walks were bia only pleasure. During these, he con- 
vermed with his friends, or entered into conversation 
With the peasants he might chance to meet ; sitting on 
the gram, or entering their cottages, as be listened to 
their complaints, Long after his death, old men showed, 
with tears in their eyce, the woolev chair which, in 
their beyhoud, they had sen occupied by their beloved 
and revered archbishop. His admirable benevolence, 
his unbounded synipathy and calm sense of justice, 
won the hearts of all. One man of high birth, sho 
had been introduced into his palace, ostensibly as high 
viear, but really us a spy, wan so touched hy the une 
blemished virtue he sitnessed, that he threw himself 
at Féndlon’s feet, confemeit his crime, and then, unable 
to mect his eye, banished hitwelf from his prevence, and 
lived ever after in exile and obscurity. 

The duke of Burgundy had been commanded to 
hold no intercourse: with his beloved and unforgotten 
preceptor ; and the spies set over both were on the alert 
to discover any letters, When the duke of Anjou was 
raised to the throne of Spain, his elder brother con~ 
ducted him to the fronticr. Soon after his return, be 
came toa resolution to break through the king's re- 
striction, and wrote to his revered teacher through his 
governor, the duke de Beauvilliers. His letter is un- 
afficted and sincere ; it laments the silence to which 
he had been condemned, and assures the archbishop 
that his friendship bad been augmented, not chilled, 
by his misfortunes. It speaks of his own struggles 
to keep in the paths of virtue; and relates that he 
Joved study better than ever, and was desirous of send. 
ing several of his writings to be corrected by his 
preceptor, as he had formerly corrected bis themes, 
Fenélon’s aa:wer marks his delight in finding thet his 
pupil adhered to the lessons he had taught him. He 
confirms him in his piety: “In the name of God," 
he writes, ‘let prayer nourith your soul, ax food 
Rourishes your body. Do not make long prayers; let 
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them spring more from the heart than the understand. 
ing; Mitle from ressoning—much from simple af. 
fection ; few ideas in consecutive order, but many acts 
of faith and love. Be humble and litde. I only speak 
to you of God and yourself. There need be no ques- 
Yon of me: my heart ia in peace. My greatest mis. 
fortune has been, not to see you; but I carry you un- 
ceasingly with me before God, into a presence more 
intimate than that of the senses, I would give a 
‘thousand lives like a drop of water, to sce you such as 
God would wish you to be!” 

In all Fénélon’s letters there is not a querulous word: 
concerning his exile, although we perceive traces in the 
view he takes of the position of others, and in the advice 
he gives, of the pleasure he must have derived from the 
cultivated society then collected in Paris; but he could 
cheerfully bear absence from the bury scene. His simple 
and affvetionate heart found food for happiness among his 
flock. ‘To instruct his seminarists with the patience and 
gentleness that adorned hi» character ; to watch over the 
affairs of his diocese ; to teach by sermons, which flowed 
from the abundance of his heart ; and in writing letters 
of instruction to various of the laity, who placed them- 
selves under his direction, —were his occupations; and his 
time employed by these duties and by writing, was fully 
aud worthily employed. He regretted his absence from 
ome of his friends, with whom he corresponded ; but be 
Dever complained. The peace of heaven was in his 
heart; and he breathed an air purged of all human 
Gisquietude. It was his religion not to make himself 
wuheppy about even his own errors, He caught that 
we ought to deliver our souls into the hands of God, 
and submit, as to his pleasure, to the shane and annoy- 
ance brought on us by cur imperfections; not only to 
feel as nothing before him, but not even to wish to 
feel any thing. “I adore you, infant Jeaus,” he wrote, 
« naked, and weeping, and stretched upon the cross. I 
Jove your infancy and poverty: O! that I were as 
childlike and poor as you. © Eternsl wisdom, reduced 
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to infancy, take away my vain and presumptuous 
wisdom ; make me a child like yourself. Be silent, ye 
wise men of the earth! I desire to be nothing, to know 
nothing ; to believe al), to suffer all, and tu love all. 
The Word, made fevh, lixps, weeps, and gives forth 
infantine eries ; —and shall [ take pride in wisdom ; shall 
T take pleasure in the efforts of my understanding, and 
fear that the world should not entertain a sufficiently 
Nigh idea of my ability. No, no; al) my detight will 
be to grow little; to crush myself ; to become obo 
to be silent; to join to the shame of Jesus crucitied, 
the impotence and limping of the infant Jesus.” 

‘When we reflect that this was written hy 3 man who 
sedulouty adorned his tind by the study of the an- 
cients, and who aled to his own language, books 
written with elegance and learning, and which display 
@ comprehensive understanding and delicate taste, we 
feel the extent of that humility which could disregant 
all these human acquirements compared with the omni~ 
science of God ; and that us Socrates acknowledged that 
he knew nothing, and was therfore pronounced to be 
the wisest of men, so did the sense which Fénélon en- 
tertained of the nothingness of human wistom, stamp 
hhim as far advanced in that higher knowledge w 
can lovk down on all human efforts ax the working 
emmeta on an ant-hill. 

Féndlon believeil that man had no power to mek 
heavenly good without the grace of tbe Saviour. When 
man does right, he all ed that he only amented 10 the 
jmpulse of God, who disposed him through his grace 
g0 to avent. When he did ill, he only resisted the 
action of God, which produces no good in him without 
the co-operation of his assent, thus presrving his free 
will, He considered true charity, or love of Gail, to 
which he gave this name, as an intimate sens of and 
delight in God's perfections, without apy sspiration to 
salvation. He supposed that there was a love of the 
beautiful, the perfect, and the orderly, beyond all taste 
and sentiment, which may influence us when we los 
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the pleasurable sense of the action of the grace of God, 
and which is a sufficing reason to move the will in all 
the pains and privations which abound on the holy 
paths of virtue. He would have carried this notion 
further, bat was obliged to mould his particular notion 
by the faith of the church, which enforces what it calls 
» ‘+ chaste hope of salvation,” in contradiction to the 
quietista, who banish every idea of beatification, and 
profess to be willing to encounter perdition, if such 
were the Almighty's will. He was more opposed to 
Janseniam, which makes salvation all in all, while it 
‘vonfines it to the elect of God. Jansenism, indeed, he 
considered as peculiarly injurious, and destructive to the 
true love of God. But as bigotry made no part of bik 
nature, he tolerated the jansenists, though he would 
Aladly have converted them; he invited their chief, 
father Quemell, to his palace, promising not to in- 
troduce any controversy unless he wished; bat tes- 

tifying his desire, at the name time, to prove that he 
mistook the meaning of &t, Augustin, on whom Jan- 
wenius founded his doctrine, Of Pascal’s Provincial 
Letters, he wrote to the duke de Beauvilliers, that be 
recommended that his royal pupil should read them, ss 
the great reputation they enjoyed, would cause him 
certainly to desire to see them ; and sent » memorial at 
the same time, which be considered as a refutation of 
the mistakes into which he believed Pascal had fallen 
He was equally tolerant of protestants ; and when M. 
Brunier, minister of the protestants dispersed on the 
frontiers of France, came to Mons to see him, Fénélon 
received him with his accustomed cordial hospitality, 
and begged him often to repeat his visit. 

During the war for the Spanish succession, Fénélon's 
admirable character shone forth in all ita glory. Living 
on a frontier exposed to the incursions of the enemy, 
he waa active in alleviating the wufferinga of the people. 
The nobles and officers of the French armica, who 
Pamed through Cambray, pointedly avoided him, out of 
compliment to their mistaken sovereign ; while » con~ 
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trary sentiment, a wish to annoy Louis XIV., joined 
‘to sincere admiration of his genius and virtue, cause th 
enemy to act very differently. The Englivh, Germans, 
and Dhutch, were eager to display their venerstion of 
the archbishop. They afforded him every facility for 
visiting the various parts of his diocese, They ent 
detachinents to guard his fields, and to escort his harvest 
into the city. He was often obliged to have recoune 
to artifice t0 avoid the honours which the generals of 
the annies of the enemy were desirous of paying. He 
declined the visits of the duke of Marlborough am! 
prince Eugene, who were desirous of rendering homage 
to his excellence. He refused the miltary esorte of= 
fered to ensure hia safety ; and, with the attendance only 
of a few ecclesiastics, he travermd countries devastated 
by war. carrying peace and succour in his train, so that 

jin pastoral vinits might be termed the truce of God, 
The French biographers delight in recording one trait 
of hie benevolence. During one of hiv journeys, he 
met a peasant in the utmost sfBiction. ‘The archbishop 
asked the cause of his grief; and was told that the 
enemy had driven away hin cow, on which hiv family 
depended for support, end that his life was in danger 
if he went to seek it, Feurlou, on thin, wet off in 
Pursuit, found the cow, and drove it home himself to 
the peasant's cottage. 

Deserted and neglected by his couutrymen, he took 
Pleasure in receiving foreigners, and learning from them 
the manuers, customs, and Jews of their various countries. 
His philanthropy war of the most extensive kind: 
love toy family,” he said, “better than myself; I love 
my country better than my family; but I love the 
human race more than my country.” A German prinee 
visited him, desirous of receiving Iesons of wisdom. 
‘Him he taught toleration ; satisfaction in a constitutional 
government ; and a desire for the progress of knowledge 
among his vuly.:t, The duke of Orleans, afterwards 
the libertine regent of France, consulted him with re. 
gard to many weptical doubts. He sked him bow the 
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existence of God was proved ; what worship the Deity 
approved, and whether be was offended by « fale one. 
Fénélon replied by a treatise on the existence of God, 
which in characterised, aa his theology always is, by a 
fervent spirit of charity. 

Tn 1702 the duke of Burgundy headed the army in 
Flanders. He with difficulty obtained leave to see the 
archbishop, when he visited Cambray ; his interview, 
when permitted, was restricted to being a public one, 
Féndélon, fearing to raise « painful struggle in his beloved 
pupil's mind, had left Cambray, when the letter came to 
apprise him that they were allowed to meet, They 
met at a public dinner at the town-houre of Cambray. 
Jt passed in coll ceremony and painful reserve: it wan 
only at the close, when Féadlon presented the napkin to 
the prince, that the latter marked his internal feeling, 
when, on returning it, he said aloud, “I am aware, wy 
Jord archbishop, of what 1 owe you, and you know what 
Iam.” They corresponded after this, and Féndlon's 
lettern are rewarksble for the care he takes to check all 
bigotry, intolerance, and petty religious observances in 
his pupil; telling him that a prince cannot serve God as 
a hermit or an obscure individual. He informed him 
that the public regarded him es virtuous, but ox stern, 
timid, and scrupulous. He endeavoured to raise him 
above these poorer thonghts, to the lofty height he him- 
self hed reached. He taught him to regard his rank in 
itu proper light, aa a motive for goodness and benevolence, 
and to desire to be the father, not the master of his people. 
His opinions with regard to the duke are given in great 
detail in a letter of advice addressed to the duke Beau~ 
villiers, in which we see that the priest has no sinister 
influence over the man; and that while Féndlon practised 
privation in bis own person, he could recommend an 
‘opposite course to an individaal differently placed. This 
intercourse was again renewed in 1708, when the duke 
again made e campaign in Flanders, The letters of hia 
ancient preceptor on this occasion, are frank and manly: 
he tells him the public opinion ; he advises him how 
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Dest to gain general confidence ; and to sacrifice afl hin 
narrow aud peculiar opinions to an elevated, unprejudiced 
view of humanity. ‘The reply of the prince, thanking 
him for his counsels, and assuring him of his resolution 
to act upon them, is highly worthy of a man of honour 
anid virtue. 

‘The effect of the way was to spread famine and miscry 
throughout Frauce: 1700 was a year markedl by suffer 
ing and want; the army in Flarlers was destitute of 
depots for food, —Fénélon set the example of furni 
the voldicr; with bread, Some narrowmintded m 
around him remonetrated, saying that the king had 
treated him so ill, that he slid not deserve that be should 
come forward to assint Lis subjects, Fenelon, animated 
by that simple sense of justice thar characterised him, 
replied, * The king owes me nothing ; und in the vibe 
that overwhelm the people, 1 ought, a» a Frenctinan and 
a bishop, to give back to the state what I have nveived 
from it.” His palace wax open to the officers who nevded 
assistance and shelter; and after the battle of Malplaquet, 
that, as well av his neighbouring wminary, was filled with 
the wounded, Hix genertsi-y went so far a» to hire houses: 
to receive others, when his own apartments were full. 
order affordest hinn the: 14 OF imvet~ 

i it not confine 
to the upper classes, Whok: villages were emptied by the 
appruach of the armies, and the inhabitants took refuge 
in the fortified towns: to watch over thee sufferers—to 
console them, and prevent the disorders usually incident 
to such an addition to the population, was anotlier taxk, 
which be cheerfully fultilled, going about among them, 
and soothing them with his gentleuess and kindness. 

‘When the dauphin, father of the duke of Burgundy, #711. 
died,—men, supple in their scrvility, hegan to consider _ 
that, on the event of his pupil’s accemion to the throne, 
Fénélun would become powerful ; end the nobles and 
officers began t. pay him court, when passing through 
Cambray: Féndlon received them with the same sim- 
plicity with which he regarded their shvenoe. Ile was 
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far sbove all human grandeur ; he only mede use of the 
respect rendered him, for the benefit af those who paid 
it, It wasa miserable reverse to his hopes for France 
1612. when hia royal pupil died. Féndlon received the intel- 
£nat ligence of his desth with that mingled grief and resig- 
61. nation that belonged to bis character. He declared, that 
though all his ties were broken, and thet nothing here- 
after would attach him to earth, yet that he would not 
move a finger to recal the prince to life, against the will 
of God. His last yeara were marked by the deaths of 
several of his dearent friends, The abbé de Langeron, 
banished from court for bis sake, and who resided with 
him atCambray, bad died 1710, and with Lis death began 
the neries of lomes afterwards destined to affiict Fénélon 
deeply. In #733 the dukes de Bouvilliers and de Cher- 
reuse, both died, He felt his loess deeply; knowing 
that they eame from the hand of God, he resigned 
bimself, but grew entirely detached from the affections 

and interents of this world, 

Louis at last learnt to appreciate the merits of the moat 
‘virtuous and wisest man in his kingdom. lis misfor- 
tones, and the deaths, one after the other, of all his pos- 
terity, softened his heart; added to this, the death of Fé- 
nélon’s pupil took away the sting of envy; he no longer 
feared that he ahould be surpased in glory and good by 
his successor ; and be could love the teacher of those vir. 
tues, which existed no longer in the person of his grandson. 
to eclipse his own. ‘That much unworthy motives might 
actoate him, is proved by his act of burning all the papers 
and letters of Féni‘lon which were found among the effects 
of the duke of Burgundy after hia death. Fénéion re- 
‘queated the duke de Beauvilliers to claim them, who made 
the request to madame de Maintenon. She replied : 
“Twas desirous of sending you back all the papers 
belonging to you and M, de Cambray; but the king 
chose to burn them himself. I confess that I am truly 
sorry ; nothing oo beautiful or so good was ever written. 
If the prince whom we lament had some faults, it was 
not beeanse the counsels given him were feeble, or be- 
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caure he was too much flattered. We may say, that 
those who act uprightly are never put to confusion.” 
But though the king indulged a mean spirit in destroy. 
ing there invaluable papers, the reading them lel him to 
eateem the writer, Accordingly, he often sent to comult 
him, and was about to recal him to court, when the 
fatal event arrived, which robbed the work! of him, 
We ‘are told also that the pope, Clement X1., had des- 
tined for him 2 cardinal’s hat. 

At the beyinning of 1715 Fénelon fell il! of an inflam- 
mation of the chest, which caused a conti 
lasted for six days and a half, with evtre 
thin period he pave every mark of patience, gettle 
and firmne-s, There were no unoanly fears, nor une 
christian negligener, Qn the tifth day of his illness he 
dictate! a letter to the confessor of the hing, de- 
claratory of bis invinlable attachment to his suvercign, 
and his entire acquiescence iu the condemnation of his 
book. He made two requests, hoth relating to his dio- 
eese: the one, that a worthy successor, oppoved to 
fanseninn, should be given hint; the other regarded the 
establishinent of his seminary. From this time he 
appeared! insensible to what ie quitted, and occupied 
only by the thought of what he was going to meet, He 














Féndlon * ; and breathed his last without « pu g. 
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Loui XIV. outlived him but a few months, The 
duke of Orleans became regent. France foariched in 
peace under hie regency ; while its aristocracy was cor- 
rupted by a atate of libertiniem and profligacy, un- 
equalled except in the pages of Suetonius, Had Féné- 
Jon lived, would be not have influenced the regent, 
whose perverted mind was yet ailorned by talents, and 
regulated by a sense of political justice ?—W'ould he not 
hhave fostered the child of his pupil, engrafted 
virtue in the soul of Louis X¥.? This is but con- 
Jecture ; futile, except as it may teach us to make use 
of the example and precepts of the good and wise, while 
they are mpared to us. Soon all but their memory is 
Jost in the obscurity and nothingness of the tomb. 

In person, Fénélon was tall and well made; a palenesa 
of countenance testified bis studious and abstemious 
habita ; while his expressive eyes diffused softnes and 
gentle gaicty over his features. His manners displayed 
the grace and dignity, the delicacy and propriety, which 
belong to the well-born, when their understandings are 
cultivated by learning, aud their hearts enlarged by the 
practices of virtue. Eloquent, witty, judicious, and 
pleasing, he adapted himeclf to the time and person 
with whom he conversed, and was admired and beloved 
by all, 

His character is sufficiently detailed in these pages ;— 
his benevolence, generoaity, and sublime elevation above 
all petty and self-interested views. It may be said, 
that biz piety was toa softening and ideal ; yetin practice 
it was not so, His nephew, brought up under his care, 
and embued with his principles of religion, was a gel- 
lant soldier, and believed that it was the duty of a aub- 
ject to die for his king; and, acting on this belief, fell at 
the battle of Rauconx. A religion that teaches toleration, 
active charity, and resignation, inculcates the lessons to 
which human nature inclines with moat difficulty, and 
which, practised in a generous, unprejudiced manner, raise 
man to a high pitch of excellence. “I Lnow not,” says 
acelebrated writer, ““ whether God ought to be loved for 
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himself, but Tam sure that this is how we must love 
Fendlon.” An infidel must have found piety amiable, 
when it assumed his shape. The artless simplicity of hi 
character prevented hia taking pride in hia own vire 
tues®; he felt his weakness; he scarcely deplored them 5 
hw laid them meekly at the feet of God ; and, praying 
only that he might learn to Jove him better, believed 
shat in the perfection of love be xhould find the per 
fection of hiv own nature. 
ier Ramay, a Scotch baronet, 













Jeeta, and apphed to the archhishop of Cambray for 
enlightenment, which he afforded! with a zeal, pat 
and knowledge, both of his subject and human 1 
which speedily brought his diserple over to catholicin 
Ramsay delights to expatisw ou the virtues and genius 
of his simirable friend, He penetrated to the depths 
of hix heart, and read those internal sentiments which 
Frndlon never expresed in writing. “ Hal he been 
born in a five country.” Ramay afterwards wrotr to 
“he would hase slisphaved his whole genius, 

a full carver to bis own principles, never 
known.” That, of all men, Fendion im 
tained feelings too sublime, in their abmegat 
please a deypotism, both of church a 
readily believe.t 
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Kind and gende to all, lending himself with facility 
to every call inade on him ; polite, from the pure source 
of politeness, benevolence of heart ;—every one was 
welcomed, every one satisfled. A friend one day made 
excuses for interrupting him in « work he was desirous 
of finishing: “Do not distress yourself,” he replied : 
“ you do more good to me by interrupting me, than I 
should have done to others hy working.” Though of 
4 eensitive and vivacious temperament, he was never 
betrayed into any show of temper, During the first 
years of his exile, when he severely felt his estrange- 
iment from the refined and enlightened society of the 
capital, and, from friends dear to his heart, he was 
still equable and cheerfal ; always alive to the interests 
of others, never selfengromed, Ie had the ert of 
adapting bimsclf to the capacities and habite of every 
one: — “I have seen him,” says Ramsay, “ in & 
single day, mount, and descend all ranks ; converse with 
the noble in their own language, preserving through- 
ont his episcopal dignity ; and then talk with the lowly, 
us a good father with his children, and this without 
effort or affectation.” 

If he were thus to his acquaintance, to the friends 
whom he loved, he was far more. From the divine love 
which he cherished, as the source of every virtue, sprung 
a spirit of attachment pure, tender, and generous. His 
own sentiments with regard to friendship, when be ex- 
patiates on it, in a letter to the duke of Burgundy, 
are conceived in the noblest and most disinterested 
senme, In practice, he was forbearing and delicate; 
he bore the faults of those around him, yet seized 
the happy moment to instruct and amend. He felt 
that self-love rendered us alive to the imperfections 
of another; and that went of sympathy srose from 
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being too aelf-engrosed. He knew it was the duty 
of a frien to correct faults; but he could wait pa- 
tiently for years to give one salutary lesun, Tn the 
same spirit, be begged his friends not to be spay in 
their instructions w tim, His great pomciple was, that 
all was in common sith friends. How dehghtful it 
would be,” he sumetimes sid, * if every powwseton 
if each man would nu lone 
















th, conn merely. 
thot the saints hase all things in G 
themselves. It i> a geveral amet infinite beatitu 
‘fiux and reflus caus their tulness of Hes. Ef our fiends 
below would subtit ta the same poverty, and the sane 
commumty of all things, temporal and spintual, we 
should no longer hear those chilling words thine and 
mine ; we should all be rich andl pour in unity.” ‘The 
death of one he loved could move him to profound 
grief; and he could smay— “Our truc friends are at 
Once our greatest delight and grratest sorrow, One is 
tempted to wish that all attache! tricuds should agree 
to die together on the same day: tho who love not. 
are willing to Lary all their fllow-ereatures, with dry 
eyes ave] uatified hearts: thy an not 
Tt costs umuch to be susceptible to friemtshiy 
who are, would be ashained if they were not ; they prefer 
saffering to beartkesues.” eligion alone could hing 
consolation : —- Let us unite ourselves in heart,” he 
wrote, “ to those whoin we regret ; he is not fur from 
us, though invisible ; be tells ux, in mute tpecch, to 
hasten to rejoin bim, Pure spiries mee, hear, and Jon 
their friends in the common centre.” Such are the 
soothing expremions of Fénélon; and such a them 
caused d’Akmibert to remark, “that the touching 
charm of his works, is the sense of quiescence and peace 
which he imparts to his reader; it fnend who 
draws near, and whose oul overtlons into yours: he 
suspends, at least for a time, your regrety and suffir- 
ings. We may pardon many men who force us to 
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hate humanity, in favour of Fénélon who makes us 
love it.” 

Most of his works are either pious or written for the 
Instruction of his royal pupil. The duke de Besuvil- 
liers hiad copies of most of those letters and papers, ad- 
dressed! to the duke of Burgundy, which Louis XIV. 
destroyed. Among these, his directions with regard 
to the conscience of a king, is full of enlightened 
morality. 

He had a great love for all classic learning. His 
Telemachus is full of traits which show that he felt all 
the charm of Greck poetry. He was made member of 
the French academy the 31st of March, 1698, in the 
place of Pelisson. His oration on the occasion was 
simple and short. He afterwards addrewed his Dis- 
logues an Eloquence to the academy. These prove the 
several enlightenment of hia mind, and the justice of 


‘When he speaks of tragedy, he rises fer sbove Corneille, 
Racine, and Voltaire, in his conception of the drama ; 
in that, as in every other species of composition, he 
tried to bring back his countrymen to simplicity and 
nature. He desired them to speak more from the heart, 
Jean from the head. He shows bow what the French 
falwly deemed to be delicacy of teste, took all vivid 
colouring and trath from their pictures, giving usa high 
enumel, in place of vigorous conception end finished 
execution. He gives just applanse to Molitre; hie 
only censure is applied to the Misanthrope: “ I cap- 
not pardon bim,” he says, for making vice graceful, 
and representing virtue as austere and odious.” All his 
works are ementilly didactic ; and they have the charm 
which we most expect would be found in the address 
of one so virtuous and wise, and calm, to erring pamion- 
tost humanity. 

His Telemactras has become, to a great degree, a 
mere book of instruction to young persons. In its 
day, it was considered a manual for kings, inculcating 
their duties even too strictly, and with too much re- 
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ard for the liberties of the subject. In every despotic 
country, where it is considera eligible that the sove- 
reign should be instruewd and the people kept in igno- 
rane, this work is still invaluable, auch a one can 
by found ; but, in 2 proper sense, it canuot, except m 
Tarkey and Rossa. ‘There ax much tyranny, bat the 
scacnce of politica » changed: the welfare of nations rests 
‘on another havis than the virtues and wisdem of kings;—— 

it reats on knowledge,and morals of the people. ‘Thepro- 
per task of the lawgiver and philanthropixt is to enlighten 
nations, now that maxses exert so great an influence 
over governments. A king, as every indiviaual placed 
in @ conspicuous situation, must be the source of much 
good and evil, bappiness or immery, withia his own 
Girch:; hut in England and France the influence of the 
People in so direct as to demand our most anxious en- 
deavour to enlighten them ; while, in couutrica where 
yet they have no voice in government, the day is so 
tear at hand when they shall obtain it, thet it is even 
snore to render thei fit to exert it; s0 thut 
when the hour comes, they shall not be ficroe ue 
emancipatid slaves, — but, like free men, just, true, 
and patient. Thin change has operated to cast 
Telanachua into shade; and the decay of catho- 
Ticium hes mpread a similar cloud over Fénélon's reli~ 
giou. works; but the spirit of the man will pre 
ferve them from perishing. His soul, tempered in 
every virtue, transornds the priestly form it assumed on 
earth ; and every one who wishes to lvarn the lessons 
taught by that pure, amply, and entire disinterestednexs, 
which 18 th, foundation of the most enlightened wisdom 
and exalted virme, must consult the pages of Fénélou, 
He will rise from their perusal a wiser and a better 
man, 
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